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“ ~ Nature meant your book 


to be beautiful Quiver 


»<— EFORE the art of 
4 printing began to rise, 
scriveners spoke with pride of 
J th their huge editions, running into 
hundreds of copies. Well they 
might, for monastic copyists 
~ spent months inlettering a single 
book by hand. Then Gutenberg 
<x started his press, and men began 
to draw on nature’s garden to 
feed the printing press. 


Me Books for everybody! So 
nature must have intended. For 
the sources of printing paper 

> can hardly fail. Paper is really 
Giiver cellulose; and cellulose is that 
abounding substance which 

warren ‘s) forms the walls of vegetable cells 


p ' : — and does for plants what frame- 
rin ing, @Pers work and rafters do for houses. 


~ -% 


But nature must have in- 
tended that books should be 
beautiful as well as abundant. 
Transformed into Warren’s 


Standard Printing Papers, cellu- 
lose provides ideal surfaces to 
receive ink impressions. Fine 
book paper is smooth, even, and 
pleasing to the eye and touch, 
It absorbs just enough ink tc 
bring out text and illustration 
with clear fidelity. It is perma- 
nent and lasting. 


Some one of these papers is 
the suitable paper for any piece 
of fine printing. Foroneexample, 
the American Book Company, 
New York,choseWarren’sCum- 
berland Machine Book paper in 
publishing Lewis & Hosic’s 
“Practical English.” Such a book 
is obviously intended for wide 
circulation and every-day use. 


But however fine the paper 
chosen, cellulose is mother of 
them all. Each and every good 
printing paper is made possible 
by nature’s lavish gift. 
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“SINCE YESTERDAY I'VE BEEN REMEMBERING—A MILLION THINGS” 
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GLORY 


BY GRACE 


NDER the drifting gold and scarlet 

of the autumn afternoon we all 
started toward the Square. There was a 
certain expectancy that touched every 
face turned toward the center of the 
town, an which differed 
subtly from the mere curiosity of other 
community occasions. For on this after- 
noon we were to witness the unveiling of 


expectancy 


a bronze tablet let into a great granite 
bowlder in the Square, and on this tablet 
we were to read the names of those of 
our boys who had gone to the war. 
There were to be, we had been told, gold 
stars after the names of those who had 
never come back. And so, mingled with 
our expectancy there was something of 
elation, of solemnity, a touch of exalta- 
tion. 

None of us cared to be late for that 
fine moment. Some of our most impec- 
cable housewives had even left their din- 
ner dishes unwashed and standing in the 
sink covered decently with a dish towel, 
and there was much calling from side- 
walk to verandas as one and another of 
us warned our friends that the band had 
begun to play and the procession of 
school children and G. A. R. veterans 
was forming in front of the schoolhouse. 
Grandma Colt had long since been trun- 
dled past in her wheel chair, sitting up- 
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SARTWELL 


MASON 


right, doing all the pushing, as her de- 
voted, but sometimes tried, Samuel often 
said. Men from the logging camp had 
gone past, teetering on spiked heels. 
Small cars in clouds of dust had bounced 
past—a car from nearly every farm, for 
we are a prosperous valley. In our way 
of saying, people came from ‘way up the 
creeks, from the Haines District, from 
Mercer Township, and from across the 
river. There was scarcely a fold of the 
hills that had not sent forth a human be- 
ing or two that afternoon. 

There is a band stand in the center of 
our Square, its jig-saw architecture 
somewhat ameliorated with vines and 
hanging baskets. Some merciful lack of 
initiative or of funds has kept us from 
spoiling our with paths or 
benches, shrubbery or fountains. And so 
it is very simple—a neat, sweet, green- 
velvet handkerchief of a Square with 
maples on four sides of it hiding the 
shops somewhat, and the hills looking 
down on it benignantly, fold on fold. 

And now, near the center of it, is the 
fine rugged old bowlder brought down 
by two teams from Bear Mountain, and 
on the bowlder we were to see a bronze 
plate, thickly inscribed with little names 
that are so big in our hearts. The tram- 
pled grass sent up its incense of fra- 
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grance most poignant, the maples flung 
out their shimmering banners, the band 
could be heard coming around the cor- 
ner of Main and Willow streets. 

“Doctor Willie will never make it if 
he don’t hurry,” worried Mis’ Anderson, 
at my elbow. “He’s just druv past 
toward home, an’ they say the parade’s 
started from the church.” 

We crane our necks after the swiftly 
retreating back of Doctor Willie’s ear. 
We see it come to a skillful stop in front 
of his father’s house. Doctor Willie 
steps out unhurriedly, takes his medi- 
cine case into the house, probably jots 
down a few orderly notes, comes out 
again at exactly the right moment to 
step into his place in the procession. We 
all draw a breath of relief. It would not 
be right or seemly to have the unveiling 
without Doctor Willie, we all feel. He 
is our one major. Besides, he was one of 
the first of our boys to volunteer, and 
the last to come back. 

“There’s Doctor Willie’s mother. 
How do, Mis’ Merle?” I heard Mis’ 
Anderson again, and she added, “It’s a 
proud day for Mis’ Doc Merle.” 

I felt my other elbow pinched by 
Letha Doane. Letha,our best-educated 
spinster, is Puck turned a bit sardonic. 
**T see Doctor Willie’s mother, all right,” 
she murmured. “But where is_ his 
father?” 

“Old Doe’s in the drug store, settin’ 
as usual,” supplied the all-seeing Mis’ 
Anderson. “Tl saw him when I come by. 
He hadn't changed his coat or any- 
thing.” 

She leaned across me with a pecking 
motion of her small head to address the 
inscrutably smiling Letha. “It’s a merey 
we ain't all dependent on Old Doe any 
longer. [ never drew a comfortable 
breath while Doctor Willie was away, 
for fear something would break out on 
us. Of course, Old Doe was all right 
when he was vounger, but Doctor Willie 


has had such a grand education.” 
“Paid for by Old Doc,” Letha mur- 
mured, 
I left them unobtrusively, for I wished 
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to look across the Square over the heads 
of the throng from the higher level of 
the sidewalk. The only bit of open space 
in the Square was the circle about the 
flag-draped bowlder. On the temporary 
platform the speakers sat, their feet 
disposed gingerly among the potted 
geraniums. The procession was turning 
into the Square, through a lane kept 
open by diligent Boy Scouts, the school 
children, with arms full of glowing 
autumn flowers, our half dozen old vet- 
erans in the place of honor, and last our 
young veterans of the A. E. F. One or 
two of them were in fairly complete 
uniform; some of them wore their ser- 
vice hats and civilian clothes. Doctor 
Willie marched as he had stepped from 
his car, in the spotless, well cut, carefully 
pressed business suit we were accus- 
tomed to see at our bedsides accompan- 
ied by a fine black-leather medicine case. 

Indeed, although Doctor Willie’s 
straight back showed his military train- 
ing, it was difficult to believe that he was 
not on his way to a case. His good- 
looking face wore the same earnest, 
tight-lipped expression we were accus- 
tomed to seeing there as he drove past 
our windows on his way to a double- 
pneumonia case, or a crushed arm in the 
logging camp. He did not even wear the 
medal he had received for his feats of 
surgery under fire in France. One half- 
expected him to break away from the 


column as soon as he had decently seen’ 


it to the speakers’ stand, in order to go 
back to his consulting room. 

I was glad for his mother’s sake that 
he did nothing of the sort, for, as the 


‘procession formed its circle about the 


bowlder and the speakers’ stand, and 
the voice of the first speaker began to 
swing into the good old oratorical 
phrases, I had a glimpse of her face, 
usually an empty assembly of small, 
neat features, but now glorified as she 
gazed at her son. With that glimpse 
something clutched at my heart, as if 
the face of Doctor Willie’s mother had 
told me a little of the unutterable pride 
and thanksgiving there were in ‘the 
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GRANDMA COLT HAD BEEN TRUNDLED PAST IN HER WHEEL CHAIR 


souls of all the mothers who craned their 
necks to gaze at one particular face in 
that circle; and the aching stillness in 
the hearts of those who had only a 
gold-starred name on a bronze tablet to 
look at. 

I found that even the tall, broad- 
shouldered figure of Doctor Willie stand- 
ing at attention was beginning to blur a 
bit, and so I eased my heart by letting 
my gaze wander under the maples and 
across the street. It was then that I 
saw that Old Doc had come out of the 
drug store, and was standing on the top 
step, gazing from under his shaggy, 
grizzled brows across the Square. He, 
too, was looking at Doctor Willie, his 
only son. 

With one hand in the pocket of his 
sagging old coat and the thumb and fore- 


finger of the other in the pocket of his 
vest, with his shoulders sagging forward, 
there was nothing unusual in Old Doc's 
attitude. It was the expression of his 
face that was different. I knew that 
none of us had ever really seen Old 
Doc’s face before. It had been hidden 
from us by his twinkle, by a scraggly 
growth of whisker, by the friendliness of 
his smile, sometimes by casual splashes 
of mud kicked up by the heels of his 
gray mare. But now these external facts 
seemed for the instant to have dropped 
away. In Old Doc’s face there was but 
one thing—a loneliness so keen, so stark, 
that I turned my eyes away for fear he 
might know I had seen it. 


Doctor Merle’s Willie had barely en- 
tered high school when he announced 
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that he was going to be a doctor—and a 
crackerjack doctor, too. His father 
heard the pronouncement of this ambi- 
tion with curiously mixed emotions. He 
was tremendously pleased and queerly 
dismayed. His own father had been a 
country practitioner and a surgeon of 
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‘THINK THEY NEED YOU, SON?” 


some repute. It was satisfying in a fine 
sort of way to have Willie voluntarily 
choose the profession of his father and 
his grandfather. But 

Willie was the only child of Doctor 
Merle’s middle age. Perhaps for that 
reason there was something more of 


adoration, of tenderness, of deep concern 
in his father’s heart for him than is usual. 
He never quite got over the miracle of 
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Willie’s being his. Naturally he wanted 
nothing but the very best for Willie. He 
had never had much ambition for him- 
self, but for Willie he longed for some 
vague splendor to which his boy could 
attain without paying the price of self- 
sacrifice, disillusion, and pain. In his 
own work he had 

never found any 

splendor, although 

2 there had been often 

Zs enough self-sacrifice, 
disillusion, and pain. 
It wasn’t that Dr. 
William Merle did 
not revere the pro- 
fession of his father. 
He had imagination 
and he saw all its 
In the the- 
ory of medicine he 
felt the profoundest 
interest, but when 
he came to its prac- 


glories. 


tice some quality in 
him of humanness, 
perhaps of softness, 
winced and hung 
back in dread. He 
never became used 
to pain. The very 
quickness of his im- 
agination added to 
the weight of the 
responsibilities every 
doctor carries with 
him night and day. 
Perhaps his sense of 
humor was a handi- 
cap. A bedside man- 
ner was completely 
beyond him; his in- 
formality often affronted patients who 
liked their money’s worth of mystery 
and authority. To collect a bill for 
having brought the child of a friend 
through the quinsy made him almost as 
uncomfortable as the child’s suffering 
had done. The fee-fo-fum of the pro- 
fession was impossible for anyone with 
so much humorous geniality as was 
inborn in William Merle. 


2 
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And so there came to be a general 
tendency unconsciously to underrate 
Doctor William. This never prevented 
anyone dangerously ill from sending 
hotfoot for him, for, although the fact 
was never commented on and probably 
was never appreciated, Doctor William 
lost almost no cases that had a possibil- 
ity of being saved. Somewhere hidden 
in his rather slow-moving brain was a 
sort of shrewd gift of diagnosis, probably 


HE DROVE WITH A WILD, 





inherited, and in his muscular, slender- 
tipped fingers a skill that might have 
made of him a great surgeon if he 
had been born in different cireum- 
stances, a bit harder, with the veast of 
ambition in him, less compassionate, 
more self-centered. 

But because he liked to sit down by 
the kitchen stove and talk with us about 
chrysanthemums and horses and the 
latest droll saying of old lady Waters, 


SOMEWHAT SHAKING HAND 














and because his coats sagged eternally at 
the pockets from a weight of seed corn, 
or dahlia roots, or apples, or a shoe he 
was taking to be half-soled, or a thumbed 
volume of Walt Whitman, and because 
he never used long words or looked at us 
through strange instruments of investi- 
gation, we seldom saw the wonders he 
occasionally accomplished, and we should 
no more have remembered to laud him 
than we should have hung a wreath 
about the neck of old dog Tray when he 
brought the cows home at night. 

Ah no! We saved our words of won- 
dering praise for young Doctor Willie 
wnen he blossomed forth among us at 
last, for in due course he became, just 
as he said that he would, a crackerjack 
doctor and surgeon. His father had 
never voiced that moment of hesitation, 
of sadness, he had when Willie an- 
nounced his choice of work. He had 
looked out of the window of the small 
room called, in the old-fashioned way, 
the surgery, at the corner of the Square, 
as if he were considering, probably for 
the first time and the last, exactly what 
laurels the town had thus far bestowed 
upon him. Then, with a smile that was 
the least bit bleak, he said: 

“Well, Willie, if you feel called upon 
to be a doctor, don’t be one like me.” 

And fourteen-year-old Willie had re- 
plied, candidly: “Oh no! I'm going to 
be one of the best doctors in the world, 
and I shall have a new medicine case and 
no mud on my coat. And I shall charge 
‘em more than you do and never let ’em 
talk back to me.” 

“My boy, you’re made!’ Doctor 
William grinned. 

From that day on a certain element of 
grimness entered into the life of Doctor 
William, for there had to be put by the 
money for Willie’s education, and money 
Was none too easy to come upon in that 
small town of frugal habits and small 
incomes. Doctor William had to accept 
cases from far outside our valley, and he 
had to become good at collecting what 
was due him, which he hated. 

There was a younger doctor, but he 
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Was never a serious rival, for we pre- 
ferred not to lean too hard upon his 
mildness. He was a homoeopath,and we 
considered tasteless medicine too whim- 
sical to be taken seriously, so that for 
twelve or fourteen years Doctor William 
really carried the burden of our physical 
destinies upon his shoulders. At any 
hour of the day or night his gray mare 
could be seen plowing through dust or 
mud or snow from Bound Brook to the 
farthermost folds of the wild valleys 
beyond Bear Mountain. * He brought 
into the world four-fifths of our children, 
and this in spite of the fact that some- 
thing in him rebelled and shuddered 
away from each case of this sort. 

“You stay right here,” he was reputed 
to have said to one husband on an occa- 
sion of this sort. “If your wife and I are 
going to take a little jaunt through hell 
you can stick along, I guess.” 

If the thought ever crossed his mind 
through the crowded years while he was 
earning the money to send Willie to col- 
lege and medical school that, if it weren't 
for this necessity, he could take life a 
bit easier, cultivate his strawberries and 
chrysanthemums, and have time for a 
pipe and Walt Whitman on the back 
porch, he was scarcely conscious of it, 
for, after all, these were rich years and 
it was a good fight he was fighting. 

It was, as Mis’ Anderson averred, a 
grand education that Willie received, 
with a year of post-graduate work and 
another year in a famous hospital. It 
took a deal of money, but Doctor Will- 
iam managed it somehow. And the day 
that Willie came home with his degrees 
and his diplomas, his up-to-the minute 
library, his new, gilt-edged knowledge, 
his new surgical instruments, his level- 
eyed, tight-lipped confidence in himself 
—that day repaid Old Doc for fourteen 
years of overwork. 

In speaking of that day I uncon- 
sciously wrote “Old Doc,” for such he 
became, almost from the moment Willie 
alighted from the train. This title 
meant no especial disrespect on our part. 
It was necessary to distinguish him in 
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OLD DOC BENT 
But 
popular titles have a way sometimes of 
going beneath the surface, and perhaps 
Doctor William did indeed begin to grow 
old from the day Willie became his 
partner. 

Not that it was Willie’s fault, exactly. 
Perhaps it was the contrast between 


conversation from young Doctor. 


them that made us all begin to see quite 
soon a number of Old Doc’s shortcom- 
ings. Old Doc never bought a new suit 
until his wife had fairly to herd him into 
the tailor shop, and when he bought it 
he put it on and forgot it. Very soon it 
became molded to his large, shambling 
figure, and its pockets stretched them- 
selves to accommodate the objects he 
crammed into them. His black string 
tie was generally waving in the breeze. 
In summer he wore an ancient “duster” 
of linen, and in winter a woolly overcoat 
of great age. His soft, black-felt hats 
were dispirited things, being used some- 





OVER THE BED 
times to flick dust off the top of his medi- 
cine case and again to stop a draught 
under the surgery window. When he 
was telling one of his funny stories he 
was likely to use the hat to whack the 
listener on the back when the laugh 
arrived. 

But Willie’s appearance was impec- 
cable. He had many suits of good cloth, 
and there was always one of them under 
the pressing irons. When he bent over a 
sick bed his linen gave out a newly laun- 
dered fragrance. His finger nails sent 
some of our girls straight to the drug 
store for new orange-wood sticks and 
pink paste. 

But, over and above clothes, there 
were other differences. Doctor Willie 
had the most perfect bedside manner any 
of us had ever relaxed under. He was 
probably born with it—a combination of 
godlike self-confidence, sternness, serene 
mystery, and a tincture of cool sympa- 
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thy. You could not imagine Willie sit- 
ting down by the kitchen stove, peeling 
and eating slices of apple with a jack- 
knife, while he discussed your lumbago. 
You could not imagine him coming at 
ten in the evening when he had promised 
to be there at six. You could not imag- 
ing him feeling as much interest in your 
small daily affairs as in your blood 
pressure. 

Ah no! Willie was every inch a doctor, 
while Old Doc—well, he was something 
more. Probably it was rather early in 
their partnership that he felt the differ- 
ence between himself and his son. There 
was one case they had together 
tressing, perilous operation on a woman 
cookie crock Willie had often 
helped to empty when he was a child, 


a dis- 


whose 


HE SWEPT OFF THE WRECK OF 





AN OLD BLACK-FELT 
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whose children Willie’s father had as- 
sisted into the world. There came a 
moment in the dreadful, hurried midst of 
it when Old Doc looked across the room 
at Doctor Willie with a queer expression 
He did not stop what he 
was doing; his hands moved steadily 
and skillfully, but in his eyes there was 
a mist of sad wonder. Why had his old 
friend to suffer like this? What would 
the children and Henry do without her? 
He’d heard there was a mortgage—this 
illness would make things hard for all 
of them— 

And at this point he looked at Willie, 
as if for understanding. But there was 
a sort of exultation in Willie’s face. This 
was an operation a man might not have 
the privilege of performing more than 
once or twice in a life- 
time. His eyes glittered 
with an intense interest. 
No. sentimental 
in Willie’s eyes! His lips 
were tight and cool. He 
watched his father criti- 
cally and sharply, and he 
nodded once. The old 
man certainly had some- 
thing of a knack—he’d 
admit that. Diagnosis 
rather remarkable, 
But why should he sweat 
like that? And his face 
was gray, too. Getting 
old, probably. It was a 
good thing he was there 
to help. ... 

And in Old Doe’s mind, 
as he later watched Willie 
making a clean, exact su- 
ture, there was a sort of 
painful admiration. 
**Cool as steel,’’ he 
thought. He felt very 
humble before Willie in 
that moment. 

In less than two years 
Willie had two-thirds of 
their cases. Our trust in 
him was amazing, con- 
sidering that he had 


in his eyes. 


sadness 


too. 
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grown up under our noses. But there 
was about him a sort of aura of infalli- 
bility. And the bedside manner helped a 
lot. Besides, Willie undoubtedly had 
great ability. He worked tremendously, 
with satisfaction and gusto. He loved 
being a doctor. He was never troubled 
by any sort of doubt whatsoever. Hu- 
man beings were to him either actual or 
prospective patients on whom to prac- 
tice the newest discoveries of the science 
of medicine and surgery. Pain was 
merely a symptom, nothing to wince 
before, to be alleviated if so indicated, if 
not, to be ignored. 

Old Doc and he argued about this 
sometimes at first, as well as about other 
things. Old Doc loved these arguments. 
He was so proud of the quick, sure 
movements of Willie’s mind. Sometimes 
he pretended an ignorance of something 
he had long since learned through experi- 
ence or intuition, merely for the happi- 
ness of having Willie talk to him. But 
after a while they seldom argued or dis- 
cussed their cases. There were several 
reasons for this. Willie was constantly 
busy, and after a while he came uncon- 
sciously to absorb something of our 
attitude toward his father—he was all 
right, of course, but he was getting old. 
He was a bit behind the times. Well 
enough for him to take the lighter cases, 
of course, but he was hardly up to the 
complicated and difficult ones, 

It was very gradual, of course, Old 
Doc’s dropping out of the firing line, so 
to speak. At first Willie took the light 
ailments and most of the far-off ones— 
the old man had had enough of driving 
half the night in all sorts of weather, 
Willie said, truthfully. For the first two 
years or so he and his father took the 
difficult cases jointly, and for the most 
part in complete harmony. This was 
probably the happiest time of Old 
Doc’s life. Then, gradually, more and 
more of us acquired the habit of ask- 
ing for Willie to attend us, not because 
we really believed he could do better 
by us-than Old Doc, but because he 
was young, he exhaled modernity, and 
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his bedside manner gratified us so 
subtly. 

In a way, Old Doc was rather glad to 
give up. He was tired. It sometimes 
seemed to him, though, that his soul 
was more tired than his body. Physically 
he was a rugged, hale old man. But his 
soul had been strained and battered by 
the years of long-drawn-out work, by the 
sufferings that had made him suffer, by 
the secrets he held safe in his heart, by 
being alone. Now, more and more each 
year there was time to sit on, the back 
porch, to read, to dig in his beautiful 
garden, to gossip with his neighbors. 
Sometimes they would call out to him as 
they passed where he sat with his pipe 
in the sun: 

“Pretty soft, Doc, I'll say!” 

And he would reply, with his friendly 
smile, “‘ Yes, siree—pretty soft!” 

He had what was marked on the door 
as office hours—an hour or two during 
which he sat in his cluttered old “sur- 
gery,” Willie having had a wing built 
on for his own reception room with the 
latest magazines and fumed-oak chairs, 
and a glittering consultation room that 
was aseptic to an inhuman degree, but 
fewer and fewer patients made their way 
around the side of the house to the sur- 
gery door. 

So Old Doc had plenty of time at last 
to indulge in those genial human con- ° 
tacts he had always delighted in. He fell 
easily into the habit of spending the 
afternoons, and sometimes the evenings, 
sitting in the drug store with two or 
three of his old friends who, like him- 
self, had been in one way or another 
superseded. In summer the drug store 
was cool and smelled of sponges and 
wet floor behind the soda counter, and 
in winter it was cozy and warm 
Through its windows could be seen and 
commented upon the somewhat monoto- 
nous passing show of our town. There 
were prodigious arguments, encyclo- 
peedic in their range, stories—sometimes 
Rabelaisian—and long, dull, comfortable 
silences. One never felt quite out of 
things in the drug store. The habit grew 
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on Old Doe until it possessed his body if 
not his soul. 

What happened to him then is what 
happens to a stanch ship tied to a dock 
and neglected. Barnacles and decay. 
The strong frame of Old Doc stiffened 
and sagged, his muscles grew flabby, 
there were days when his eyes were 
misty or dull. He was scarcely conscious 
of any particular change in himself, for 
his mind went on actively assorting, ap- 
praising, and sifting the knowledge and 
wisdom he had gathered in his years of 
hard work. It would have astonished his 
fellow cronies, it would have astonished 
Willie most of all, if.you had pointed out 
to them that the soul and mind of Old 
Doc were like embers glowing under 
ashes. At the core of him he was so 
alive that sometimes a pang of incredu- 
lous dismay chilled him when the reali- 
zation came to him of his idle hands. He 
would go on feeling these instants of dis- 
may at longer and longer intervals until 
the barnacles and decay of his body ex- 
tinguished the glowing ember of his 
mind. 

Then came the war. Almost from the 
first Willie panted to be in it. His ambi- 
tion was inflamed by the thought of 
what that colossal opportunity would do 
for him. He thought of the experience, 
the great surgeons he might work under. 
And then, when we were finally in it, he 
had the crowning incentive of his coun- 
try. He told Old Doc the next day that 
he was going to bend every effort to get 
to France. 

They were standing on the steps out- 
side the surgery door. The announce- 
ment was not unexpected, but there 
flashed up into the father’s eyes for a 
second an expression of anguish—the 
human cry. Then it passed and he 
looked keenly into Willie’s eyes. 

“Think they need you, son?” 

“T suppose they'll need all the good 
surgeons they can get,” admitted Willie, 
“and it’s an experience I can’t afford to 
miss. There are a lot of things I want 
to try out that I'll never get a chance 
at here. I feel as if I’ve got to go!” 
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“Yes, I suppose you do feel that way.” 
Old Doc turned toward the door. “TI 
heard to-day that Nash”—he was our 
homceopath—“‘is trying to get into the 
Y. If he goes, it will leave us sort of 
shorthanded around here, won’t it?” 

Willie made an impatient gesture of 
one shoulder. ‘“‘ Folks will have to look 
out for themselves and sacrifice some- 
thing for their country, won’t they?” 

Old Doc went into the surgery and 
closed the door. He looked about him. 
He seemed to see for the first time the 
dust and disorder of disuse, as if it sym- 
bolized the rust in his own mind and 
body. A swift dread and rebellion 
swept over him, a terror of that which 
was being put back upon his shoulders. 
He was old, he was tired, he had let go. 
He had a vision of what he was facing. 
In the town, in the country for miles 
around, he would probably be the only 
doctor. The younger ones would want 
to go as much as Willie did. Once more 
it would be up to him. He would have 
to work, to drive himself as he had done 
for years before Willie took hold. But 
then there had been the zest, the conso- 
lation of working for Willie’s sake as 
well as for those who depended solely on 
him. Now there would be nothing but 
hard duty. And there would be with 
him night and day the fear of what might 
be happening to Willie in France. 

Old Doc had then one dreadful mo- 
ment of panic. He wanted to rush out 
to Willie, put it all before him, beg him 
to give up and stay home. He wanted, 
dreadfully, to put his head down on 
Willie’s shoulder, to tell him that he was 
old and tired, to tell him that he was not 
the sort of doctor Willie was, and never 
had been; that he had the weakness of 
pity; that there were things about the 
practice of medicine he hated; that he 
wasn’t strong, like Willie; that all these 
years he had been kept going by some- 
thing—something in him he didn’t un- 
derstand, only it wasn’t what Willie 
had—genius, love of his profession. He 
had always felt too much, seen too much 
beyond his profession, while Willie had 
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the strength of hardness, of the single 
eye. Willie was wonderful, like a pol- 
ished tool, while he was nothing but a 
compassionate blunderer. 

He wanted, dreadfully, to pour all this 
out to Willie. But he stood still in the 
middle of the quiet room. And time 
passed, only a moment or two. Then he 
dropped heavily into the swivel chair 
that had a piece of Brussels carpet with 
large, faded red roses tacked across the 
worn-out cane of the seat. The chair 
creaked in a familiar voice. Old Doc 
opened a drawer absently. A disorderly 
army of little bottles clinked together 
and the smell of stale drugs and dust 
came out. He twirled the chair once or 
twice, flapped the dust from the top of 
his medicine case with his black-felt hat. 

“Got to get into the harness again,” 
he sighed. 

That winter was a bad one. From the 
very beginning of it we were icebound. 
It snowed until our homes became 
igloos. Fuel ran low, the cold seeped 
into our frame houses. Grippe and 
pneumonia cases multiplied until we 
were all badly frightened. We looked 
now at Old Doc with a terrified convic- 
tion that he was all that stood between 
us and an untimely taking off. For 
Doctor Willie had gone; Doctor Nash 
followed on his heels two months later; 
old Doctor Carey up in the Haines Dis- 
trict got badly frostbitten one night and 
his masterly wife took him to Florida, 
where he went in for orange growing; 
two doctors in our nearest neighboring 
town received commissions and went 
proudly to the war. 

And there was left only Old Doc for a 
town of two thousand souls and some 
forty or fifty square miles of farms, and 
two logging camps. In the autumn, 
when it was finally sure that Willie was 
going, Old Doc, with a good deal of 
humor at his own expense, had learned 
to drive Willie’s little car. He much 
preferred a horse, but he foresaw that he 
would never be able to cover the terri- 
tory without a car, and he could not af- 
ford a driver. It became a source of 


much exhilarating speculation in the 
drug store whether Old Doc would not 
sooner or later succeed in teaching the 
car to climb a tree, for he drove with a 
wild, if somewhat shaking, hand, ex- 
plaining that if he had to put up with 
the smell of the thing he might as well 
get some action out of it. 

After a while we grew used to seeing 
Old Doe careening around corners in 
Doctor Willie’s car, his string tie flap- 
ping against one ear, his broad shoulders 
bent over the steering wheel with a sort 
of whimsical desperation. We took him 
for granted again. Two hundred or 
more of us had been down to the train to 
see Willie off, but I don’t think that one 
of us ever thought of presenting Old 
Doc with a wrist watch and nineteen 
pairs of home-knitted socks. 

In the spring, just as we were emerg- 
ing from our snowdrifts, there was an 
epidemic of typhoid in one of the lumber 
camps. The mud of the wood roads 
was so deep that Old Doc wore out two 
horses that spring. He got an hour or 
two of sleep now and then in a malodor- 
ous bunk house, and he had a good meal 
at home perhaps every other day. But 
the medical inspector sent up by the 
state authorities said that the epidemic 
was being handled efficiently; it would 
be better if there were more nurses, but 
nurses were scarce; he would send one 
if he could. Then he went away and 
forgot us. 

The next winter was worse, for the 
influenza ravaged us. If trained nurses 
were scarce the winter before, they were 
well-nigh nonexistent now. Although 
Old Doc had warned us of what was 
coming, Letha Doane was the only one 
who went beyond the entertaining first- 
aid course of six lessons and learned 
something practical about nursing. Be- 
sides her there was one trained nurse 
and there were two middle-aged women 
who would “go out nursing,” but who 
liked to sleep in their own beds at night. 
We had no hospital, although we had 
six churches. Old Doc learned a way of 
swearing into his grizzled beard that was 
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blood-curdling. It was quite early in 
the course of our troubles that he went 
into the home of Mrs. Grantley, whose 
husband was president of the bank, and 
used this accomplishment. The Grant- 
ley child was ill with the measles, and 
Mrs. Grantley had cornered the one 
trained nurse. Old Doc came out of the 
house in four minutes, accompanied by 
the nurse. That night he went to a 
meeting of our Red Cross chapter, where 
he made his one and only public speech. 

“Ladies, I want help. I want volun- 
teer nurses, I want cooked food and hot 
soup for sick families, I want automo- 
biles to take it around, I want bed linen. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

Before he left that meeting he had 
organized us for mutual help as we had 
never been organized before. We tdld 
one another that Old Doc surprised us; 
we had never dreamed he had executive 
ability of that sort. 

He turned Doctor Willie’s new wing 
of the house into a small hospital, put in 
charge of it the one trained nurse, and 
under her we “spelled”’ one another at 
cooking, scrubbing, and nursing; he or- 
ganized the Boy Scouts to carry hot 
soup and clean linen to families com- 
pletely submerged by the epidemic; he 
seized upon the less supine of us and 
taught us things about nursing we should 
have taught ourselves before. 

In between these activities he traveled 
incessantly over roads that were first 
deep in mud, then frozen hummocks of 
iron, which in turn gave way to drifted 
snow or sheets of treacherous ice. The 
car was no use now, and he went back 
to a horse. In front of his house there 
was always a row of battered cars or 
blanketed horses waiting their masters, 
who sat in Old Doc’s surgery waiting for 
him to come in so that they could bear 
him off with them to their stricken 
households. Some of these were miles 
away up some snow-choked valley, and 
often the call came when Old Doc had 
just fallen into bed after a fifteen-hour 
day. But he never refused to go. 

Sometimes, at first, when he was 
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starting out on his night rounds, he 
would glance in at the drug-store win- 
dow as he drove past. Between the red 
and the green lights he could see the 
rosy cheeks of the stove, and Jason 
Wright and Elmer Candee with their 
chairs tipped back and the light of some 
risible bit of gossip in their faces. For 
an instant he would feel the strong tug 
of an impulse to go in, to slump down in 
an armchair, to get warm, to put off 
for a few minutes the intolerable burden 
he carried. 

But he was scarcely aware of this 
impulse as he slapped the reins smartly 
down on his horse’s back and went on, 
for, though his body was tired, now his 
spirit was in fighting fettle. Sometimes, 
driving along through the icy night 
alone, no other live thing in sight, no 
light except a tiny lamp in some far-off 
farmhouse window, he would have a 
famous talk with Willie. He would brag 
a bit to Willie. And above the deadly 
weariness of his body his spirit would 
rise up gayly, warm and exultant. He 
was shoulder to shoulder with Willie, 
three thousand miles away. 

These were the fine moments of that 
time. But they came less and less fre- 
quently as the clutch of winter and the 
epidemic fastened tighter upon him. 
His brain grew foggy with fatigue and 
sleepless nights. He wondered some- 
times if he could hold out until spring. 
Perhaps by that time Willie would be 
home—if only he could hold out. 

Then one sleety night in March it 
seemed as if the peak of his endurance 
was reached. When he drove into his 
barn door at ten o’clock that night he 
knew that he was nearly finished. He 
had been called at six that morning to a 
settlement ten miles up Cedar Valley. 
Twenty-two new cases of influenza in 
six families. Not a nurse. Raw, new 
frame houses around a sawmill, with the 
damp, bitter wind blowing in at the 
cracks. Old Doc worked all day, then 
drove on to the next town, abducted a 
nurse, packed the back of his buggy with 
supplies and drugs and an extra stove 
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for a family with seven children and one 
heater, installed these articles, put the 
settlement under the iron rule of the 
nurse, and long after dark started home- 
ward. 

Sitting humped over the reins, he 
swayed sometimes from side to side with 
fatigue, or dropped asleep until the 
lurch of the wheels slewing into a rut 
aroused him. The horse plodded on 
with his head lowered before the occa- 
sional sleety blasts. The raw cold came 
up through the floor boards of the buggy, 
and Old Doc’s legs turned to ice. His 
thoughts became confused and blurred, 
and again they turned as clear as 
crystal. In the second lumber camp a 
man had died the day before from the 
measles, and Old Doc knew what that 
meant. Grown-up men with the mea- 
sles, and men in a camp, at that, he 
thought, were ornery things to handle. 
They'd die on his hands if he didn’t nip 
the thing in the bud. For a few minutes 
his mind worked clearly as he planned 


his campaign. Then it grew foggy again. 
He was conscious only of his benumbing, 


aching weariness. If he could just get 
one good night’s sleep, if he could once 
get warm again— 

The horse turned of its own volition 
into the drive to the stable. Old Doc 
was just able to lower himself out of 
the buggy and stagger to the kitchen 
door. 

“Mother, telephone over to Andy to 
come over and put up the horse,” he said 
to his wife. “‘I’m—all—in.” 

He fell onto the Turkey-red covered 
couch near the kitchen stove and was 
instantly asleep. His wife had got his 
wet boots off and was ladling warm soup 
between his lips with a spoon when the 
surgery bell rang. She answered it. A 
tall young man in a soaked mackinaw 
stood on the threshold. 

“Ts the doctor here?” he asked, with a 
nervous tremor in his voice. 

“Yes, but he can’t go out again. He’s 
pretty near sick himself.”’ 

“But we've got to have him! It’s my 
wife. I dunno but she’s dying — we 


didn’t expect the baby so soon. She’s 
in turrible pain—” 

His eyes were shining with terror. 
The doctor's wife twisted her apron in 
indecision, and at that instant the doc- 
tor himself walked in in his stocking 
feet. The man in the mackinaw caught 
hold of his arm and poured out his story 
frantically. 

It seemed to Old Doe that every 
atom of his body and mind quivered and 
rebelled. From the details he knew this 
was going to be a bad case. Even in 
favorable circumstances he had never 
liked confinement cases. And this one 
was going to be, in all probability, com- 
plicated. If only he had had a night’s 
rest! A qualm of sick distaste swept 
over him. Then he sat down and began 
pulling on the dry boots that were al- 
ways kept behind the surgery stove. 

“Make me a bottle of coffee, Mother,” 
he said. “And make her strong.” 

An hour’s drive through the sleet, with 
the man in the mackinaw sitting forward 
pushing on the reins,and Old Doc sleep- 
ing with his head rolling on his chest. A 
little new frame house set in the midst 
of a raw, new farm hacked out of a hill- 
side of second-growth timber. In the 
kitchen Old Doc shook himself out of his 
wet great-coat while an anxious woman— 
a neighbor from the nearest house two 
miles away—explained what she had 
done. 

He went through the living room into 
a small bedroom, passing a bed in the 
corner where were two children asleep. 

“Hers?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the neighbor woman. 

Old Doc bent over the bed while the 
neighbor woman held the kerosene lamp. 
The woman on the bed tried to smother 
her groans and looked up at him out of 
young blue eyes. 

After a time the doctor came out of 
the bedroom. The husband had come 
in and was hanging over the stove, shak- 
ing with cold and fear. 

“Why in God’s name didn’t you bring 
her to me before?” Old Doc inquired. 

“She was goin’ down to see you to- 
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morrow. We—we—the other children 
come all right. We thought—we didn’t 
know—” 

Old Doe cut him short with an angry 
gesture and turned toward the door into 
the kitchen. The husband started 
dumbly to follow him. 

“Stay there!’ commanded Old Doc, 
curtly, and shut himself alone into the 
kitchen. 

He had to think. He had to decide 
what to do. There wasn’t much time, 
for whatever was done must be done 
before the woman reached exhaustion, 
He told himself he had to decide, and 
yet deep in his brain he knew there was 
no choice. He had known before his 
examination was completed that there 
was only one course indicated—the old- 
est operation in the world, in some ways 
the simplest, and to him the most ter- 
rible—the Ceesarian section. 

He had seen it performed once in a 
great operating room with tier on tier 
looking on, and at that time a horror 
which he could not rid himself of had 
seized him. He had told himself that 
if ever he had to bring life into the world 
that way, he would turn his patient 
over to another surgeon. It was a 
dread without reason or justification, he 
knew. He had once spoken about it to 
Willie, and Willie had smiled. Willie 
would have gone to it eagerly, regarding 
it as a valuable experience. 

Old Doce walked up and down the 
kitchen. He saw so many things that 
he didn’t want to see—two pairs of small 
shoes drying behind the stove, a needle 
stuck into the hem of a baby’s garment, 
a woman’s checked - gingham apron 
thrown over a chair, the remains of a 
meager supper on the table. They were 
poor; they were having a struggle. They 
were both of them young. 

“No business bringing another child 
into their poverty,” he thought, angrily 
thrusting aside a chair as he walked. 
“Tgnorant, not even clean, . . . Impos- 
sible to be sure of asepsis. . . . Ought to 
have expert help. . . . Not even light 
enough. . . . My God! I can’t do it!” 
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He went to stand by the window, look- 
ing out into the blackness of the country 
night. His mind worked clearly and 
cleanly. He went through the operation, 
step by step. In good conditions, with 
trained assistance at his elbow, with the 
time properly chosen, it was not a par- 
ticularly difficult or dangerous operation. 
Perfect asepsis, perfect after-care. That 
was all. 

All! Old Doe saw with his mind’s eye 
again the small bedroom, the smoky oil 
lamp, the primitive conditions, the 
frightened face of the neighbor woman. 
And another thing he saw—if he did this 
operation and a double fatality ensued, 
his name would be a hissing and a by- 
word. He would be condemned without 
a hearing. He would be perfectly justi- 
fied in not attempting it, under the ex- 
isting conditions. No one could expect 
him to perform this operation alone, in 
bad conditions, at the possible risk of 
his professional name. 

Well, then, what was there to do? 
Something seemed to stand at his elbow, 
very close. A voice was in his ear. He 
could proceed as in a normal delivery. 
These ignorant persons would never 
know that there was another course pos- 
sible. After all, it was their fault. They 
had neglected to come to him in time. 
And then—what? The woman would 
die. He knew to the last detail how 
dreadfully she would die. 

A shudder, a wave of nausea, swept 
over him. Blindly he opened the door 
and stepped out into the darkness. 

The sleety rain had ceased. The night 
was rapidly turning colder. Near the 
kitchen door there was a tall hemlock, its 
trunk gleaming and dark with frozen 
rain. Old Doc stumbled toward it and 
leaned against it as if it were a friend. 
For a second he was conscious only of 
the fact that he was an old man, tired 
out, finished. He wished that he could 


lie down there at the foot of the tree, in 
the wet and snowy dark, close his eyes, 
and slip into his long rest. 

Leaning against the tree, he did, in 
fact, close hiseyes. But with them closed 
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he saw much more than he had seen with 
them open. He saw the two pairs of 
small shoes behind the kitchen stove, 
and he saw the young blue eyes of the 
mother, full of agony. He took off his 
old felt hat and beat it against the tree, 
in a sort of agony of his own. 

The whacking sound of the hat against 
the tree seemed to pull him up sharply 
from his dazed and weary rebellion. He 
stood still, looking straight ahead of 
him. He was talking to Willie. It 
seemed to him that the two of them were 
waiting for the summons to advance. 
It was on the eve of a great attack, and 
he and Willie were going up together. 
They were not Old Doc and young 
Doctor Willie, but they were equals, in 
age, in strength, in audacity. He saw 
Willie’s face quite plainly, eager, tight- 
lipped, and he lifted his own face with 
a smile. 

Only a second or two of time, but 
years in effect. As an old garment, 
weariness and self-distrust dropped from 
him. He felt light and strong. Down to 
his finger tips the strange current 
coursed; out of the darkness it seeped 
into him; on the breath of the wet night 
air blowing down from the mountain it 
entered his body. He was as young as 
Willie, and he was stronger than Willie 
would ever be. The signal had been 
given and he was going over the top. 

Old Doc turned himself about and 
leaped toward the house. 

“Build up this fire!” he issued crisp 
orders. “‘Let me have plenty of hot 
water. Bring all the lamps in the house. 
Clean those dirty chimneys. Man alive, 
brace up! There’s one big chance and 
we're going to take it. Now, then, first 
of all, to clear the decks. . . .” 


Sometime in the middle of the next 
day—or perhaps, so far as Old Doe 
knew, it was the day after—he climbed 
heavily, stumblingly into the buggy and 
was driven toward home. Almost as 
soon as he struck the seat he was asleep, 
his head rolling on his chest, his face 
gray. In the house he had just left there 
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was a new soul, and one other emerging 
slowly, steadily from the shadows of the 


borderland. 


The speaker of the day had reached his 
peroration. Through the golden quiet 
of the afternoon his words fell on all the 
upturned faces and rang from one side 
of the Square to the other. His words 
were flowery and flamboyant, but sin- 
cere and touching to us with our eyes 
upon that line of young faces all held at 
attention. He recited again their deeds, 
their sacrifices, their glory. 

Then, as he rounded his last para- 
graph, made his last soaring gesture, the 
band burst into a triumphant martial 
strain, the rope was pulled that drew 
away the folds of the flag, and the bronze 
tablet in the face of the bowlder was re- 
vealed. They were all there, the little 
names that were so big in our hearts, 
imperishably graven, given over forever 
to the glory they deserved. 

The packed throng, cheering, pressed 
forward to read. The band shattered 
the air with triumph. With tears and 
shining faces the hands of our boys were 
seized and wrung. The rest of the pro- 
gram was lost in the greatness of the 
moment. 

Old Doc leaned forward from the 
drug-store steps. He was not looking at 
the bronze tablet, but at the squared 
shoulders, the firm profile of his son. 
Then for a moment he lost them, for 
Doctor Willie became temporarily the 
center of a large swirl of friends who 
wished to shake his hand. The band 
blared, cheer after cheer went up. 

And over the face of Doctor Willie’s 
father there came a change of expres- 
sion. The loneliness in it gave place to 
a fine, serene light. There was a bit of 
humor in it, the least bit of a rueful 
lift to one ragged eyebrow. But, as if 
unconsciously, his shoulders squared 
themselves proudly. He swept off the 


wreck of an old black-felt hat as the 
flag was run up above the bronze tablet. 
Then he went back smiling to his arm- 
chair in the drug store. 








THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLISH LIFE 


BY PHILIP GIBBS 


N many ways the social spirit of 
England has been more changed in 

the last six years of history than in the 
six centuries preceding them. Such a 
statement may seem fantastic in exag- 
geration for the sake of an easy and 
arresting phrase, yet it is exactly true of 
certain characteristics of English life and 
habit, for the war was a convulsion 
which shook England to the core and 
broke up many of its old instincts and 
traditions of social faith. 

In spite of modern developments of 
democracy and industry, the progress of 
education, and the growth of cities, Eng- 
land remained, until the World War, 
amazingly feudal in its structure and 
insular in its habits of thought. The old 
landed aristocracy maintained in the 
countryside the power and _ allegiance 
which they had possessed for hundreds 
of years, and the small farmers and ten- 
antry, fast rooted to their soil, had no 
sense of change and no desire for change. 
In counties like Somerset and Devon, 
Warwick and Gloucester, Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the peasant laborer was, in his 
ways of speech and thought, but little 
different from his forefathers of Tudor 
and Plantagenet times, spoke almost the 
language of Chaucer, so that to the 
London man, modernized, quick-witted, 
the “‘yokel”’ of the south, west, and 
north was incomprehensible in his dia- 
lect, and primitive in his outlook and 
understanding. The landed gentry, in 
old country mansions, changed the cut 
of their clothes, danced the foxtrot, 
adopted the latest social fashion, but in- 
stinctively, in the very fiber of their 
bodies, in allegiance to a tradition of life 
and to a certain plot of land which was 
theirs, were intensely insular. I remem- 


ber a year or two before the war a 
startling instance of the conservatism of 
English life beyond the cities. It was 
when the craze for “pageants” had 
caught hold of English imagination, so 
that in many old towns the people 
dressed themselves in the costumes of 
the past, re-read the history of their fore- 
fathers, and acted the drama of the cen- 
turies from Saxon times to their own 
present. In Norfolk there was such a 
pageant, and one scene of it was to 
represent a chapter of history when, 
five hundred years ago, the gentlemen 
of Norfolk, with their squires, came to 
pay homage to Mary Tudor, their prin- 
cess. Five centuries had passed, but 
every actor in the scene bore the same 
name, lived on the same soil, held the 
same place, as those ancestors of his 
who had knelt before the Tudor princess. 
In a thousand ways like this England 
held to the past. The people were in- 
sular, and the sea which divided them 
from the Continent was a great water of 
defense against the spirit of change, ex- 
cept in outward, superficial things. 
Then the war came and changed 
everything in the spirit of the English 
people. . . . At first it seemed as though 
it would be like other wars of England— 
a foreign expedition of a little profes- 
sional army, and of young lads eager to 
see “foreign parts” by taking the king’s 
shilling. They would fight gallantly, 
many would be killed, there would be 
exciting reading in the newsprints, and 
then the bells would ring for victory, the 
lads would come marching back, and 
English life would go on again, hardly 
touched or altered. Even at Waterloo 
there had been only twenty-five thou- 
sand English soldiers. To the mass of 
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English folk the Napoleonic Wars had 
been a remote and distant thing, not 
affecting their own lives much. When 
the great World War broke out the Brit- 
ish troops who were sent, according to 
the pledge with France, were called the 
“Expeditionary Force,’’ as in the old 
days. But presently the Regular Army 
was spent, and presently all the youth of 
the nation was sent out, the younger 
brothers following the elder brothers, the 
married following the single men, fathers 
of families conscripted like the boys at 
school. England was all in—all her 
men, all her women, and no escape for 
any of them in the service of death. 
No living body in England was exempt 
from the menace of destruction. Death 
came out of the skies, and chose old men 
and women, nursing mothers, babies, 
anyone. The enemy attacked them in 
little homes in back streets, in big fac- 
tory centers, in the heart of London. 
. . - So England was no longer safe in 
her island. An island people, uninvaded 
for a thousand years, with utter reliance 
on her fleet as an invincible shield, were 
suddenly shocked into the knowledge 
that the sea about them was no longer 
an impassable gulf between them and all 
foreign foes. It was a shock which broke 
up the old psychology and the instincts 
of a thousand years. 

English youths went out to the death 
fields, hundred thousand after hundred 
thousand, until four million men had 
gone that way. From first to last on all 
fronts the men of the English counties— 
not Irish, nor Scots, nor Welsh, nor Ca- 
nadian, nor Australian—made up 64 per 
cent of the British fighting forces. They 
were English soldiers who fought most, 
and endured most, and died most, be- 
cause there were most of them, though 
the world heard least of them, because 
the English people don’t talk most 
about themselves. Out of every four 


men who went out to the World War 
one did not come back again, and of 
those who came back many are maimed 
and blind and some are mad. England 


and the spirit and mind of England 
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were altered by so great an ordeal which 
had come to every home and heart. 

In many ways the alteration was 
plainly visible during the war, especially 
to fighting men who came home from 
the dirty ditches on three days’ leave, or 
seven. The home-staying people—the 
old and middle-aged, the women, the 
workers in the factories providing the 
material and munitions of war, the gov- 
ernment officials, clerks, and employers 
of labor, even the young girls—seemed 
to be possessed by a new energy, a more 
vital spirit, a restless and energetic ex- 
citement. They were all “out to win.” 
They were all, in big ways or little, 
dynamic in their activities. Caste was 
for a time abolished. University pro- 
fessors were acting as field laborers. 
Patrician women were making muni- 
tions with factory girls. A great, strong, 
spiritual wind seemed to have swept 
through all classes of English life. It 
had cleansed even the slums of great 
English cities which had seemed past 
cleansing. Before the war an immense 
population in England crowded into the 
cities, had lived below the poverty line 
or on the thin edge of it—miserably, pre- 
cariously, dirtily. There was a mass of 
floating, casual labor often out of work, 
huddled in the hovels of back streets, 
in filthy conditions. Their children 
were ragged, barefooted, underfed. Now 
those conditions had been altered by the 
war. The demand for labor was so great 
that every able-bodied man could get a 
good wage. The government and the 
employers paid great wages for skilled 
work. Mechanics who had found trouble 
in getting forty or fifty shillings a week 
now gained two hundred or three hun- 
dred shillings a week. Any girl with her 
hair hanging down her back or tied into 
a pigtail could get a wage that her father 
would have envied before the war. 
Munitions girls were getting three and 
four pounds a week, some of them far 
more than that. Small families, all 
working, paid by government money, 
raked in an incredible weekly revenue. 


For the first time they had a broad 
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margin of money for the fun of life as 
well as for its sharp necessities. 

I remember being home on leave once 
during the war and walking in the park 
of a poor district of London on a bank 
holiday—that day when the poor people 
used to come out of their slums in their 
rags to enjoy a little liberty. This time 
there were no rags, but well-dressed chil- 
dren, girls overdressed in the imitation 
of fashionable ladies, a strange new look 
of prosperity and well-being. At that 
time the workers in factory towns had 
more money than they knew how to use, 
and bought absurd little luxuries, and 
grabbed at the amusements of life with- 
out thought of the morrow. There were 
pianos in the homes of coal-heavers, and 
the wives of laborers wore fur coats—in 
summer as well as in winter. The fight- 
ing man, back from the trenches, where 
he risked death every day and every min- 
ute of every day for one shilling and two- 
pence, was startled by the money made 
by the luckier men who worked for war 
at home. He saw injustice there, inequal- 


ity of service and reward, and sometimes 
was bitter and blasphemous on the sub- 
ject. But, on the whole, the soldier did 
not begrudge the money earned by the 
home workers. They were his folk. He 
was glad of their luck, though he did not 


share it. He believed that when he 
came home—7f he came home!—he, too, 
would get high wages for any job he 
might get. His wrath, and the wrath of 
the home workers (in spite of their own 
prosperity) were reserved for the manu- 
facturers and financiers who were making 
enormous profits out of government con- 
tracts—vast profits out of the massacre. 

“The profiteers,”’ as they were called, 
sometimes fairly and sometimes un- 
fairly, became the worst hated class in 
England by the masses of working peo- 
ple, and by the old gentry who gave 
their youth to war, according to old 
traditions and the Jaw of their caste, 
without any reward but that of pride 
and honor. They saw _ themselves 
doomed by the uprising of the New 
Rich. The small landowner, the coun- 
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try squire, the nobleman of the old order, 
aloof from trade and manufactures, gave 
their wealth to the service of the state 
as they gave their sons, and upon them 
fell, year by year, a heavier burden of 
taxation. Before the end of the war, 
and after the end of it, many of them 
sold their estates, which had been in 
their families for hundreds of years, sold 
also their family treasures. The New 
Rich took possession of many old man- 
sions, bought the family heirlooms of the 
old regime, renovated and vulgarized 
old historic places. I know one family 
of the ancient order whose history in 
the war is typical of others. There were 
four sons, and all of them were in the 
army or navy, and two of them were 
killed. The daughters became nurses 
and devoted themselves to the wounded 
during all the years of war. The mother 
died by the strain of war. Increasing 
taxation bore down heavily upon an al- 
ready impoverished estate. The father, 
a peer whose name belongs to the great 
memories of England, sold the pictures 
of his ancestors to an American million- 
aire, then the treasures and relics of his 
house. - It is now an empty shell, and 
the eldest son, back from the war, farms 
a little plot of land, with one of the New 
Rich in possession of the great estate, 
which belonged to the family since the 
first Charles was king. 

A social revolution has been accom- 
plished in England by this turn in the 
wheel of fortune. The New Poor—once 
the old gentry—are scraping along on 
the remnants of former wealth; the 
New Rich possess their places, and so 
far have not learned those traditions of 
kindness, of generosity, and of noble 
manners which made the older gentry 
pleasant people, whatever faults they 
had. Ina way previously unknown to a 
great extent in England, small traders, 
little manufacturers, business adventur- 
ers without capital or power, seized the 
chance of war, the needs of a govern- 
ment reckless of all cost, provided the 
supplies of war came in, and made rapid 
progress to great prosperity. Their 
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profits mounted higher and higher, and, 
though the government imposed upon 
them an excess-profits duty, most of 
them dodged it, in one way or another. 

It was the middle-class man or woman 
that was hardest hit by taxation before 
the ending of the war, and by the prices 
of life’s necessities rising higher and 
higher every month. The laboring 
classes kept mostly beyond the pace of 
these rising prices by rising wages. Well 
organized and fully aware of their new 
importance as the workers for victory, 
they saw to it that their wages should 
always be on the upgrade and beyond 
the tide of living costs. If that did not 
happen they went on strike, and the 
government yielded—every time. The 


government paid every kind of wage for 
work, though secretly it knew that there 
would be a fearful reckoning when vic- 
tory was assured, if it might be assured, 
which was not always certain. But there 
were many people between the devil and 
the deep sea—between the profiteers 


and organized labor. They were unor- 
ganized. They were living on the inter- 
est of small capital. They were de- 
pendent on fixed salaries, or professional 
fees which could not be increased. Their 
rents were raised. The income-tax asses- 
sor had no mercy on them. The cost of 
living frightened them. They were re- 
duced to a state of stinting and scraping, 
underfeeding, clinging to shabby clothes. 
They, more than any, belonged to the 
New Poor. . . . Then at last the war 
ended and masses of men came back 
from the battlefields, leaving an Army 
of Ghosts behind them—their dead com- 
rades. Then all things changed under 
the surface of English life. 

Those men who came back were not 
the same men as those who had gone 
away. They had been utterly changed. 
They had gone out from villages in Eng- 
land where their life had been very nar- 
row, very limited in ideas and speech. 
Many of the boys in those villages were 
as simple and unthinking as the peas- 
ants of the Middle Ages. From the city 
slums they had gone out in the big 
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battalions, and the undersized, under- 
fed, ill-aired lads of that city life had 
been broadened and strengthened, well 
fed, well aired in an outdoor life that 
was healthy and fine when it was not 
deadly and dreadful. They had taken 
frightful risks as a daily habit, until the 
thought of death was not much to them. 
They had mixed and talked with men of 
many minds. They had thought strange 
thoughts in the silence of night watches 
with the instant menace of death about 
them. Some of them were broken in 
nerve. Some of them were brutalized 
and demoralized by this life of war. 
Many of them were bitter and resentful 
of the things they had had to do and 
suffer and see. All of them hated war. 
Most of them had come to think that 
not only the Germans were guilty of 
that war, though most guilty, but that 
something was wrong with civilization 
itself, with the governments of nations, 
with the Old Men who had sent the 
young men to the trenches, because this 
massacre had been arranged or allowed. 

They were eager to get back home, 
and thousands were kept rotting in 
mind and body in many far places—as 
far as Mesopotamia — months after 
peace. When they came home they were 
not eager at first to get to work. They 
had earned, they thought, a holiday, a 
long rest. They had served England. 
England could keep them for a bit. So 
for many months they idled, played 
around, restlessly, never quite satisfied, 
not fitting easily again into civil life and 
home life—and the government stil! 
kept them on unemployed doles, piling 
up the national debt, printing more 
paper money, which was nothing but a 
promissory note on future industry. 
Prices did not fall; they rose higher. 
The profiteers, big and small, capitalist 
and shopkeeper, still demanded the same 
margin of profit on goods made and sold. 
The ex-soldier was exasperated by these 
prices. His government dole was not 
large enough to give him much of a mar- 
gin for the fun of life. Presently he 
began to demand work. The mass of 
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skilled hands found it easily enough, on 
the whole, and at war wages. But there 
was a great mass of unskilled labor which 
could not get work. It was very skilled 
labor in the art and craft of war. It 
was made up of expert machine gunners, 
experienced airmen, riflemen, bombers, 
trench-mortar experts, fellows who could 
use a bayonet dexterously. But it was 
utterly unskilled in the arts and crafts of 
peace. These men had been boys when 
they were recruits. They had gone out 
to war straight from school. They had 
skipped apprenticeship to any trade. 
They had not even learned typewriting 
or clerical work. When they asked for 
jobs the trade-unions said: 

“Where is your apprenticeship 
ticket?” 

“T was in the army!”’ said the unem- 
ployed man. “I was fighting for Eng- 
land and the whole damn crowd of stay- 
at-homes.”’ 

“Sorry,” said the trade-union foreman. 
“You were little heroes, no doubt, and 
we’re much obliged to you, but we don’t 
dilute skilled labor with unskilled trash. 
It’s against the trade-union rules.” 

It was also, it seemed, against the 
principles of many employers of labor in 
the great cities, the managers of city 
offices. Young gentlemen who had been 
officers in the infantry or the aircraft, in 
the tanks or machine-gun corps, called 
upon them in search of clerkships. These 
were the loyal gentlemen who, while the 
young men were fighting and dying, 
said, “‘We will fight to the last man—to 
the bitter end.” But now that the end 
had ‘come, with victory, some of them 
looked doubtfully at the ex-officer boys 
who had had the luck to come back, and 
uttered disconcerting words. 

“You are hardly fitted for work in 
this office. You have been wasting your 
time in the army. Probably you have 
acquired habits which would not make 
you useful in this business. On the 
whole, we prefer boys just out of school 
or just down from the university.” 

So young ex-officers after various ex- 
periences of this kind went away using 


? 
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language they had learned in Flanders 
strong, unprintable language — with 
great bitterness in their hearts. 

On Christmas Day last in London, 
while the streets were filled with people 
doing their shopping, some of these ex- 
officers—heroes of the war—stood on 
the sidewalks, turning the handles of 
piano organs, appealing to the charity 
of passers-by. Probably they were the 
worst and not the best of the unem- 
ployed officers, the scalywags, but it was 
not good to see them. The sight of them 
there sickened some of us who had been 
with them in the war. I know a lieu- 
tenant-colonel who was reduced to 
hawking about a book from house to 
house. By an irony of fate it was a 
History of the Great War in which he 
had played an honorable part. On the 
sales of the book he was to get a small 
commission, but at the end of his first 
week’s work, when he had agonized with 
shyness and shame, afraid to ask for the 
“lady of the house” lest she should be 
one with whom he had taken tea in 
better days, he was fourpence down on 
his expenses. There are many men like 
that—some are friends of mine—who 
have never been able to get a decent job 
since the armistice. Civil life has no 
place for them, in spite of Lord Haig’s 
constant noble appeals to the nation on 
their behalf. The men had a better 
chance than their officers, and until re- 
cent days ‘the majority did get assimi- 
lated into the ranks of labor, although 
a minority remained unemployed, and 
in some cases, owing to nervous debility 
after the shock of war, unemployable. 

The government was not unmindful of 
these men. Every unemployed soldier 
received, and still receives, a weekly 
allowance, now reduced to one pound, 
and this helps a single man to scrape 
along without starvation, but no more 
than that, and without any sense of good 
reward. The man who doesn’t like work 
makes it do. The man who wants to 
work and can’t receives this dole with- 
out gratitude—with a curse in his heart 
at a nation’s ingratitude. 
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Among his rivals, keeping him out of 
work, were the girls of England. During 
the years when manhood was away in 
masses the girls came out of their homes, 
took the places of the men in many kinds 
of work—rough work as well as soft 
work—and did wonderfully well. They 
were happy in that work, earning good 
wages which enabled them to buy pretty 
frocks, to amuse themselves in holiday 
hours, to be magnificently independent 
of the stuffy little homes in which they 
had been like caged birds. English girl- 
hood found its wings in the war, and flew 
away from the old traditions of inclosure 
to a large liberty. 

That has been an immense social 
change. It has changed the manners 
and spirit of English life, and these clear- 
eyed girls of war-time England, now 
grown to womanhood, have nothing in 
common with the prim and timid ways 
of their mammas and grandmammas, 
but face life without shyness or fear 
confident, frank, adventurous, out for 
fun at any price—which is sometimes too 
high and horrible. 

Since the war a new generation of 
youth—boys as well as girls—has grown 
up. The younger brothers are filling the 
places of the elder brothers who were in 
the fighting fields and did not come back. 
It is a new kind of youth in England, 
belonging to a new life strange to us 
older men. It is not touched by the 
shadow of war. It has got clear away 
from that. It refuses to be gloomy with 
present conditions; it is impatient of the 
tragedy that hangs over older minds. 
It is very daring in its desire to cut clean 
away from old traditions of thought and 
manner. It is joyous, reckless, amaz- 
ingly thoughtless of trouble ahead. It 
joins the dance of life, eager to crowd a 
lot into the passing hour. The lessons 
and the memories of war do not seem 
to sober it or touch it with any 
gravity. So it seems to superficial ob- 
servers, even sometimes to men like 
myself, whose job it is to observe below 
the surface, that the English people 
have forgotten, too quickly, the things 


that happened—the men who died, the 
men who live in blindness, in madness, 
in hospitals for cripples and shell-shock 
cases. Many times I have been sad- 
dened by this thought of quick forget- 
fulness and have been startled by the 
apparent callousness of my own country 
after the blood sacrifice of its youth. 
England is not callous. A great proof 
of pity and remembrance and pride was 
given on the last anniversary of armis- 
tice, when the body of an unknown sol- 
dier was brought down Whitehall, past 
the Cenotaph, on the way to a grave in 
the Abbey. The King and his generals 
waited there to salute this body of a 
man whom no one knew except as one 
of those who had fallen in defense of 
England, whom no one knew, yet was 
known in the hearts of all of us. In 
the night women came out into the 
streets of London to wait for the dawn, 
to be ready for the man who was their 
man—husband or lover or brother or 
son. Not thousands of women, but hun- 
dreds of thousands. Men, too, mostly 
ex-soldiers, came to welcome back a pal 
who had died out there in the great com- 
radeship of death. To each woman the 
unknown soldier was her man; to each 
soldier his pal. There were few tears in 
the crowd when the coffin came, with an 
old tin hat and gas mask on the flag 
which draped it. No tears, but a won- 
derful silence and the spirit of remem- 
brance. And when the coffin passed, led 
by the King and his generals, there was 
an endless line of folk passing by the 
Cenotaph to lay little bunches of flowers 
on the pedestal of that empty shrine. 
All through the days and nights for a 
week of days and nights, never stopping, 
never speaking, a living tide flowed by, 
paying the homage of their souls to the 
dead, and for more than a week of days 
and nights they passed into the Abbey, 
to walk by the grave of the unknown 
soldier who was theirs. England is not 
callous. The soul of England remembers. 
But her people hide their wounds, and 
foreigners who go to England are star- 
tled to find so little trace of war’s 
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scars. They see the streets thronged 
by cheerful people, well dressed, well 
fed, prosperous-looking. “England has 
recovered marvelously,” they say. “She 
has returned to normal. She is the same 
old England.” 

That is untrue. There will never be 
the same old England again. It is a new 
and different England Not yet has the 
country recovered from the drains of 
war, nor paid the price of victory. 

For a long time England was the great, 
rich, strong country of the Allies. In the 
early years of war English gold, all the 
savings of centuries, was the Fortu- 
natus’s purse of other fighting nations. 
We supplied France, Italy, Russia, 
Greece with money and materials of war. 
They borrowed and borrowed from us. 
Then our wealth was exhausted, and it 
was our turn to borrow, from a nation 
richer than we had been. At the present 
time we owe 1,000 millions of pounds 
sterling to the American people, and we 
are paying the interest as it falls due, 
and in course of time we shall pay back 


the capital if America asks for it, though 
we are not getting interest or capital 
from those who owe to us, nor ever 


shall. Meanwhile the wealth of Eng- 
land is no more than the promise of the 
future as it may be fulfilled by the indus- 
try of the people. All the money—the 
paper, anyway—issued by the govern- 
ment is a promissory note on the future. 
Deeper and deeper the government is 
pledging the future in order to make 
present payments. The cost of carrying 
on the country is ten times more than it 
was before the war, owing to the in- 
creased cost of everything that is essen- 
tial to the life and safety of the nation 
or to the ambitions and purposes of Eng- 
lish leaders. After “the war to end war” 
the army and navy cost 270 millions 
of pounds a year, which is much more 
than twice as much as the prewar an- 
nual budget for all the purposes of 
national life and progress. On our mili- 
tary and administrative adventure— 
in Mesopotamia —the government is 
spending 40 millions of pounds a year, 


which is a third of the annual budget 
before 1914. 

The interest on our national debt is 
each year 345 millions of pounds, nearly 
three times as much as the prewar an- 
nual budget. To obtain this revenue the 
English folk are taxed beyond their 
patience and endurance. There is no 
mercy in this taxation. Capital is 
squeezed of all its profits now, and the 
profiteer is outraged by this capture of 
his wealth. But all employers and manu- 
facturers are hit hard—bludgeoned—by 
the tax collectors. One man I know, a 
big coal owner and employer of labor, 
has to pay twelve shillings and sixpence 
in taxation out of every twenty shillings 
of his revenue. The middle-class man 
of small fortune pays 25 per cent of his 
income in taxation. Money is so “tight” 
in England now that the banks are refus- 
ing further loans to commercial and in- 
dustrial companies, and many manu- 
facturers find it impossible to “carry 
on” in the present conditions of trade. 
They are in a tragic dilemma. The 
markets of central Europe, Russia, and 
Asia have collapsed. Those are unable to 
buy either manufactured goods or raw 
material on any scale sufficient to sus- 
tain the old prosperity of English fac- 
tories. At the same time labor in Eng- 
land is, so far, refusing to lower its scale 
of wages to anything like the prewar 
level, or, indeed, at all, the consequence 
being that the cost of production re- 
mains too high for competition in any 
foreign markets that remain, and the 
retail prices in England are not falling, 
and cannot fall, to their old level. Capi- 
tal itself is nervous of “cutting its 
losses’ by wholesale reductions in prices, 
and is now challenging the whole posi- 
tion of labor by declaring a lockout, 
closing down factories, and biding its 
time until the rising tide of unemploy- 
ment—a tidal wave at this moment— 
brings the workingmen to their senses. 
Unless they reduce their wage claims 
England will soon be threatened with 
bankruptcy. 

What is the character and temper of 
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English labor? Upon that answer de- 
pends not only the future of England, 
and of the British Empire, but to a 
great extent the future of white civiliza- 
tion in Europe. For England is still the 
rock upon which the European nations 
largely cling for safety—a moral as well 
as a material rock. If England were to 
go the way of revolution, or fall into 
chaos and anarchy, it is my firm convic- 
tion that there would be no hope at all 
for Europe, which would fall rapidly 
itself into decay and despair. France 
cannot save herself without English 
help; Italy cannot; there would be no 
indemnities from Germany. Russian 
Bolshevism would find open gates; the 
Mohammedan powers would sweep down 
upon defenseless minorities; the moral 
structure of Europe would collapse. All 
that is certain, beyond all argument or 
dispute. What, then, is the character 
and temper of English labor? 

It is truculent, aggressive, and, in 
minorities here and there, revolutionary. 
The actual labor leaders, men _ like 
Thomas, G. N. Barnes, Clynes, Lans- 
bury, and others, are more moderate 
than the rank and file behind them. 
Thomas especially is a man of states- 
manlike views, much education and ex- 
perience, who has no desire to become a 
revolutionary figure or to wreck the 
machine of labor organization by vio- 
lent and shattering conflict. Behind the 
moderate leaders, however, there is a 
strong pressure of younger and more 
reckless men who are eager to use the 
power of the trade-union for political as 
well as economic purposes—which is a 
new claim as far as English labor is con- 
cerned. Several times they have tried 
their strength in this way, with doubtful 
results, because it is contrary to the 
instincts of the great body of middle- 
class folk who still represent the deciding 
factor in English life. The attempt of 
the coal miners to dictate the policy of 
the government beyond the arbitrament 
of wages, to regulate prices to the con- 
sumer, failed quickly and resulted in 
surrender. But there was recently an- 
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other action on the part of organized 
labor which proved the political power of 
their organization when supported by 
the general conviction of the country. 
It was when there was a rumor, not un- 
supported by evidence, that the govern- 
ment proposed to raise a military expe- 
dition for the attempted overthrow of 
the Soviet regime in Russia, in defense of 
Poland. This was more than mere popu- 
lar rumor. It was sufficiently grave to 
cause a leading article in the London 
Times announcing that England was as 
near to a new great war, calling upon all 
the strength and sacrifice of the people, 
as in 1914. The trade-unions set up 
overnight a centfal committee which 
they called a Council of Action, and sent 
word to the government that the whole 
power of organized labor in England 
would be used to prevent any such war. 
The government replied that they had 
no intention of preparing a new military 
expedition. . . . It did not take place. 

At the present time English labor is 
again taking action in the political 
sphere by threatening a general strike if 
the government maintains its repressive 
policy in Ireland by means of “reprisals” 
and other acts of terrorism. 

All this is undoubtedly revolutionary 
in its spirit. It is a new phase of the 
labor movement in England, which up to 
recent years was entirely limited to the 
economic conditions of industrial life. 
It is stoked up and inflamed by the out- 
post leaders of Bolshevism who have 
established themselves strongly in Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, and Wales. They are 
out for destruction. They want to 
smash all the structure of English gov- 
ernment, all order, all law. They are in 
direct touch with Russian and other for- 
eign Communists, and they do not shrink 
from the thought of the same methods 
and the same results as those in the 
Russian upheaval. Lately, however, the 
Communist theory has been discredited 
and largely abandoned by the mass of 
English workers, many of whom, for a 
time, were inclined to believe that this 
was the new and true gospel of demo- 
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cratic progress. The visits of English 
labor leaders to Russia, and their unani- 
mous condemnation of the Bolshevik 
autocracy and the slave state of the 
Russian workers, undeceived the major- 
ity even of the younger hotheads. But, 
although the philosophy of Communism 
has been dropped like a sharp-edged 
weapon cutting the hand that held it, 
there is still a vague, loose, and danger- 
ous current of revolutionary impulse in 
English labor ranks, not less menacing 
because undecided in its purpose. 

The present wave of unemployment, 
which many of the workers believe to be 
deliberately engineered by employers in 
order to keep down prices, is intensifying 
the spirit of revolt, and of challenge to 
the present order of things. It is patron- 
ized, rather flattered, by a number of 
the younger intellectuals, who play 
about with the idea of revolution as chil- 
dren with fire, not knowing that they 
will be burned up if the red embers jump 
out of the grate. 

It is certain that the actions of the co- 
alition government since the war have 
created a sense of exasperation and dis- 
trust in the minds of the people, and at 
the present time there is a wide, un- 
bridgeable gulf betweenthat government 
and the spirit and ideals of the nation 
asa whole. The capitalist, as well as the 
workingman, is aghast at the reckless ex- 
penditure of the government on imperial 
adventures, on the army and navy, and 
on purposes that seem to them wasteful 
and sinister. Disappointment with the 
effects of peace, the increasing troubles 
of industry, the spread of social decay 
in central Europe, the burden of arma- 
ments still pressing heavily, and the fear 
of new wars have reacted against all 
confidence in the men who still control 
the destiny of England. They have set- 
tled nothing. They have failed in the 
larger vision. They are acting in Ireland 
with passion and no wisdom. They have 
tried to buy off trouble in England by 
promises which cannot be redeemed. 
This failure—almost inevitable without 
great leadership, which is lacking—has 
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produced a seething discontent which 
will lead to unpleasant events, serious 
disturbances, in the order of English 
life. And the state of Europe, its general 
malady, is beginning to touch England 
very closely. 

Yet, though I see the gravity of all 
this and its darkness, I believe that 
England will pull through and carry on. 
There is in English character still an 
intuitive, inarticulate wisdom. In spite 
of all the modifications caused by war, 
there is a solid common sense, a sense of 
compromise and the middle way, which 
belongs to centuries of English tradition 
and is not yet deadened. The passion of 
the extremists leaves the main body of 
English men and women cold as ice. 
Discontent, distress, exasperation lead 
to violent speech, but rarely to violent 
action, within the heart of England 
untouched by the fire of the Celtic 
fringe. In the past centuries there 
have been worse times than now, but 
the people have suffered them with pa- 
tience, with hard resolution, with high 
and noble valor. 


They have always 
taken the middle way. I think they will 


now. Out of present trouble England 
will emerge with her old spirit of stolid- 
ity, resource, and energy. If not, then 
other peoples will be hurt, grievously. 
If England goes down in decay, so will 
all Europe, and even America will not 
be scatheless. If the British Empire, 
dependent still on England as the axle 
wheel of its progress, breaks up or falls 
apart, there will be a flaming anarchy 
in its ancient possessions—in India, 
Egypt, Africa—before which the horrors 
of the last war will be but playful things. 
If the English people take the road to 
revolution no country will be safe for 
democracy or in any way secure of life, 
and white civilization, as we now know 
it, and like it, will be doomed. Other 
races, not white, will press forward over 
our ruin and decadence. But that, by 
the grace of God and the spirit of a great 
race, shall not happen yet, unless mad- 
ness overtakes all sanity, which must 
not happen. 
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M* SHORE, entering the dress- 
ing room, found some of the 
women already there. These, seductive 
of outline, seemed to her eyes almost 
like electric signs, accentuated as they 
were by jewels. As the maid removed 
carriage shoes, she listened to the talk, a 
foppish mooting of questions of political 
character. One or two of the women 
looked at Miss Shore, more particularly 
at her gown, in which, after they had 
absently regarded it, they seemed to 
find the answer to some question always 
in the back of their minds. 

Miss Shore waited for them to leave 
before she put on her gloves. She went 
to the mirror, looking at herself wist- 
fully, as if she had hoped that during the 
trip to the house some angel might have 
touched her into beauty. The angel had 
done nothing. So Miss Shore, after 
glancing out of the window to bare trees 
stretching up to winter stars, went down- 
stairs. 

In the drawing-rooms the voices hit 
against one another like clappers. The 
groups consisted of more or less “im- 
portant”’ people. The men’s black coats 
were oddly recitative against the wom- 
en’s lyric color. Miss Shore, drifting by 
a cluster of pink roses, gained her 
hostess. She was received with perfume 
of technical violet and conventional, 
joyless greeting, but there was an addi- 
tional look that recognized effort in her 
as she was made a name for others to 
accept or reject. 

“And Doctor Barron, Miss Shore.” 
The hostess waved the two together 
with the ““manner” of the very small 
woman. 

Miss Shore uttered the 
formule, and Doctor Barron bowed. At 
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his full height she saw him formidable, 
conceding her own insignificance with 
the kind candor of masculine eyes. Miss 
Shore was used to that candor, had even 
humor for it, but when she saw the 
man’s notice go to her frock, she was not 
so philosophical. 

“He thinks me shabby. I suppose I 
might have—” She was suddenly con- 
fused, hot, to the something critical 
directed against her colorlessness. More- 
over, she was amazed at her own ludi- 
crous sense of fright; if there had not 
been much trepidation in Miss Shore’s 
heart and body she would humorously 
have tackled herself and this overpower- 
ing person, but as it was she made an 
inexperienced pause. Her hostess saw, 
and came, mermaidlike of body and 
gown. 

* Frances ’’—with the archness that in 
the American woman seems somehow 
better interpreted by clothes than by 
face and voice — “Frances, dearest, 
you're not to be too proud because I'm 
letting my biggest lion take you in to 
dinner. You see, I’ve already told Doc- 
tor Barron that you were once a nurse 
in those dreadful settlements. He’s 
terribly interested. Such harrowing ex- 
periences, Doctor! She might have be- 
come famous if she’d only given inter- 
views. And then this queer girl dropped 
it all and devoted herself to her family. 
Wasn't that perfectly darling and 
naughty of her?”” Mrs. Ferrett’s society 
hand was on Barron’s pulse. 

She left the two to perfunctory begin- 
nings and greeted a woman who had 
just entered, whose advance, made tech- 
nically with stagy sweep, needed more 
than perfumed buoyancy to attract, but 
who, robed in the purple of an assured 








ENTERING THE DRESSING ROOM SHE FOUND SOME OF THE WOMEN ALREADY THERE 


individuality, began a series of studied 
suavities. This late comer, hanging her- 
self like an orchid on the atmosphere of 
general admiration, took names in her 
hands like unset jewels or old prints, 
holding them loosely, searching for 
values to which she might adjust her 
recognizance, while her eyes, business- 
like, appraised the one worth-while guest 
—namely, Doctor Barron. Mrs. Ferrett 
drifted about, setting in motion small, 
infantile publicities. 

“That was Ferronier Transome who 
just came in; she’s awfully exclusive 
and choosey. Her gown . yes, 
wonderful. The ‘Blue Grotto,’ the de- 
signer called it. The shoulder drapery 
represents the boats sailingin. . . . You 
say the boats that go into the Blue 
Grotto don’t have sails? Well, maybe 
it’s oars, then. I’m always so stupid 
about art and things!” 

To another feminine guest Mrs. Fer- 
rett was eager.. “Isn’t Ferronier Tran- 
some superb? Hasn’t she developed? 
She plays herself exactly like a Debussy 


scale. Some one said the other day that 
she refused only last week to marry an 
appellate court judge because he sen- 
tenced a woman shoplifter. . . . Yes, 
dear lamb, she’s an absolute feminist. 
No, darling; it’s not pose. Ferronier has 
always thought the men frightfully in- 
adequate.” 

Back to Miss Shore flickered Mrs. 
Ferrett’s diamond butterfly. ‘Honey, 
after dinner you must help me keep 
Spooky MacGee from little Gamble 
Brown. . . .Yes, the girlin pink. Her 
name is Gambol, I believe, but she likes 
to spell it the other way; she says it’s 
so full of ginger.” 

At Frances Shore’s interrogation, 
made in an undertone, Mrs. Ferrett 
smoothed her lips into the modern ex- 
pression of holy things. “Why, dearest, 
I feel sorry for the child! You see, she’s 
a this-year bud, and her mother wants 
her to seem— But I don’t think the 
girls can be buds any more—do you?— 
with their sense of responsibility for 
everything and their modern convic- 
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tions. You should hear Gambol talk. 
Her mind is a perfect morgue. She 
shocks even me. Well, anyway, I’ve 
promised to keep her out of Spooky’s 
way.” 

From another corner of the drawing- 
room Mrs. Ferrett sent up a small rocket 
of explanation as to why she had paired 
world-famous Doctor Barron with color- 
less Miss Shore. “When a man just 
won't talk. But if anyone can get 
blood from a stone it’s Frances Shore. 
The men are nice to her from pity, I 
think. Dryden Shore was her father, 
you know, and of course that—” ex- 
plained little Mrs. Ferrett. 

At dinner Miss Shore gathered herself 
together. “You have just returned 
from Rome, Doctor Barron. It must be 
spring there now,” musingly. “How 
could you bear to come away from the 
almond blossoms?” 

The sociologist might not have heard. 
He was frowning absently. Becoming 
aware of a little parterre of hors-d’euvre 
set out between them, he turned, saying, 


gravely, “You must eat my share of 
these allegories.” 

“ Allegories?” catching at the whimsi- 
cality. 
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There was the flicker of an answering 
smile from Doctor Barron. “Isn’t this 
little fish garden ‘the setting forth of a 
subject in the guise of some other 
subject’?”” he appealed. “I had some 
bread and milk before I came. It would 
be interesting to demand some more 
now. Would Mrs. Ferrett consider that 
bad form, or the eccentricity of genius?” 

Miss Shore laughed, almost relievedly. 
It was not going to be hard to talk to 
the “lion.” As if flowers and candles 
had done for her what the angel of the 
dres ing room had neglected to do, she 
brightened. Barron bent upon her eyes 
without particular interest, yet behind 
the weariness of his gaze was some- 
thing searching. Soon, glancing at her 
untouched plate: 

“You are not eating? I shall leave 
you, like the Walrus and the Carpenter, 
alone with your oysters.” 

There was something very kind in his 
smile as he turned to speak to the girl in 
pink who sat on his right. At her side 
of the round table Mrs. Ferrett, wit- 
nessing this indication of a “‘lion’s”’ good 
behavior, looked relieved. 

In a low voice the hostess scattered 
confetti of comment, letting it stick 
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where it would. There was probably no 
other worker among the poor who had 
accomplished so much as Doctor Bar- 
ron. He was as famous the other side of 
the water as on this. There had been 
a time when he was the only practical 
humanitarian among poor people, but 
now, of course, he was only one among 
thousands. Wasn’t this a wonderful 
century, with everybody trying to do 
good? The hostess’s attitude was that 
of one who would say, “ Well, I do hope 
Providence (or whatever it was we used 
to be afraid of) is satisfied now.”’ Doctor 
Barron’s name led every list of advanced 
thinkers and workers. Most of the 
courts of Europe entertained and loved 
him— ete., etc. He had been, as it were, 
heroic in seven countries. He was—er 
strong-looking, wasn’t he? It appeared 
to be the diamond butterfly that asked 
this. Mrs. Ferrett herself passed on to 
other considerations. 

As a butler took Miss Shore’s plate, 
she found herself still groping in a 
daunted mind for something to say. She 
was aware of her dinner partner, with 
inscrutable expression, listening to the 
conversation of the woman in the Blue 
Grotto gown, watching the dynamic 
hunchings of her abnormally white 
shoulders, the steely bend at one corner 
of her mouth. 

“Isn't she 
Shore. 


* Perhaps.” 


beautiful?”” asked Miss 


The “lion,” surveying on 
the plate before him a freakish arrange- 
ment of paté and truffle, suddenly looked 
closer at the plate, continuing, thought- 


fully: “But not beautiful enough to 
make conversation out of. Now this,” 
indicating the plate, “is genuine Capo- 
Do you fancy it?” 

Puzzled, she acknowledged that she 
did not. In order to defend Capoda- 
monte, Barron branched off into much 
that was interesting about the pottery 
of Italian peasants. Apparently he had 
fallen upon a subject for which he had 
enthusiasm, and he gave himself up to 
it, yet as he talked he looked so steadily 
and searchingly at the woman listening 


damonte. 


that Miss Shore felt constrained to meet 
his eyes with a certain proud bravery 
she too often needed in social encounters, 

“You were for a time a trained nurse, 
I believe,” he remarked, with curious 
abruptness. ‘That life must have been 
a tremendous satisfaction for a nature 
like yours.” 

A strong instinct for certain kinds of 
concealment made Frances Shore feel 
disinclination for this subject; seeing 
back of the eyes fixed upon hers an 
authority not accustomed to being set 
aside, she took feminine refuge in what 
they had been discussing. 

“You make it all so very vivid,” allud- 
ing to his description of village life on 
the hill of Perugia. “One can see the 
crinkled tiles, the gray walls of the 
piazza, and the women and children car- 
rying that lovely, crude-colored pot- 
tery.” 

But already the man’s gaze, defeated 
of satisfaction, had strayed off to the 
diamond butterfly shaking on his host- 
ess’s inconsequent shoulder. Barron 
seemed moodily to compare that sparkle 
with another glitter, even more mere- 
tricious — namely, the effect of blasé 
voices raised in the superficial discussion 
of reform methods. The sociologist, 
grim, immovable, met certain looks 
turned now and again to his own with- 
out sympathy. He glanced listlessly 
around the table, replying: 

“Do you think I should be talking 
Perugian pottery at all? Don’t you 
recognize the earmarks of an American 
great moment? Wouldn’t Mrs. Ferrett 
like it better if at this juncture I should 
take the skeleton of a starved baby out 
of my pocket and hand it around for 
general inspection while I harangued 
about the bitter injustice of some—not 
all—people being rich? Isn’t there some- 
thing I ought to do or say to add to the 
general emotional debauch?” 

Frances Shore could not help being 
amused. Still, he troubled her. The 
powerful face dwelling upon hers with 
sad keenness could be, she felt, Mephis- 
tophelian in acute analysis. Miss Shore 
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experienced a curious laggard champion- 
ship for those about to be dissected. 

“What do you think of it yourself?” 
was the “lion’s” quizzical demand. 

“What,” evasively—* what do I think 
of what?” 

“Of the pose ”’—quickly—“ or do you 
try not to see? I know some women 
look at life through the brume of their 
own souls, as the Parisians see their 
landscapes through continuous purple 
mist.”” He turned to study her. “ Per- 
haps you are that oppy kind of optimist 
determined to believe that the body 
politic is helped by vagabond society 
men posing as_ philanthropists, cat 
women playing the game of ‘ethics’ as 
they play bridge, with jeweled hands 
and lemon drops under their tongues.” 

He surprised her into a laugh. Glanc- 
ing round his boyish severity to the 
twinkle behind it, she admitted: “It is 
like a new game. I'm afraid it makes 
us who have really worked impatient, a 
little caustic.” 

He ignored the rebuke. “The hopeless 
part is that there are no rules for this 
new game; each assumes the pose that 
he likes best; each uses the statistics 
and arguments and proofs that sound 
best, regardless of what, in the fatal day 
of the god in the majority, their pam- 
pered opinions may finally bring to 
pass.” 

For the first time Miss Shore frowned. 
“ But they really care,” urging the thing 
upon him. “Isn’t that something? 
People of the idle class they represent 
used not to care. These really do. They 
care, they work.” 

“They care,” Barron muttered, “they 
work for just one thing—the sensation!” 

His eyes, grown implacable, went to 
the scarlet mouth of a slender woman in 
white satin, who sat, elbows on table, 
sipping thoughtfully from a golden wine- 
glass, her large eyes looking full into 
those of her male hearer, her snowy 
bosom panting as she laid down the law 
as to women’s political rights. 

“They find sensuous capital in the 
questions of the age. Civics at present 
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is society’s midnight cocktail. Women 
of to-day make current topics their 
Dance of the Seven Veils. The war was 
a kind of intellectual absinthe; they 
fairly sipped at it.” 

“Oh!” breathed Miss Shore, in quick 
dislike. 

He turned upon her, lowering in a 
dark cynicism. “Really, dear lady, you 
believe in it all?” he teased. “The 
little dramatic excitement about the 
‘very poor’—does it make us pay the 
butcher sooner? The nebulous dream 
of ‘democracy ’—does it help the fash- 
ionable woman to be kinder to the 
brother who marries beneath him? 
Frank ‘facing of facts’-—does it make 
society more tolerant of the man who 
marries his mistress?” 

Years ago she might have been young 
enough to call these challenges “pes- 
simism,”” but life had taught Miss Shore 
the difference between people who ac- 
cept sham and call it “breadth of view,” 
and those who fight to the last ditch for 
consistent creed and life. She patiently 
let him take up the idea where she would 
preferably have dropped it, marveling, 
however, at the rasp in his voice as he 
suggested: 

“The lady opposite, in the Blue 
Suicide-Husband, quotes incorrect sta- 
tistics with a positively lyric tongue. 

“The ‘ Blue Suicide-Husband’?”’ 

“Is that too bald?” His eyes spar- 
kled wickedly. ‘“Shouldn’t clothes, 
nowadays, since they are to have nomen- 
clature, be labeled, ‘Price of Blood,’ 
“Before the Crash,’ ‘Squeezed from the 
Deluge’?” The reformer talked, looking 
straight before him, continuing, as 
Frances Shore felt, more to himself than 
to her: 

“The poorest shop girl dresses like 
an empress. The men who have given 
their lives to ‘big business,’ to making 
such things possible, have wound up 
their producing machinery until, like the 
boy with the magic mill, they have for- 
gotten the words that make that ma- 
chinery stop producing. These men are 
slowly being pushed out of the scheme 












































































































by their machinery, their wars, and 
their women. That is interesting, you 
think? Can you tell me that you see 
hopeful things in subserviences to the 
female, the truckling of men to these 
goddesses they have raised to regent 
power?” 

This blunt, uncompromising kind of 
speech was appalling. Frances Shore 
recognized in it the truth that must 
always seem distorted, the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. She sat looking 
pitifully at him, so pitifully, indeed, that 
the reformer laughed shamefacedly, ap- 
pealing: 

“Well, then, it’s your turn, my friend. 
You have been a trained nurse in the 
settlements; you have seen humanity at 
its great work of suffering, and relieving 
suffering. You know what kind of char- 
acters they have who really help. Does 
one need to speak to you of the fallacy 
of society’s pose, its pompous indigna- 
tions? Of the rottenness of ‘great move- 
ments,’ as long as individual greed and 
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ego and vanity can so glibly justify 
themselves?” 

It was part of the dinner gayety that 
at this moment Spooky MacGee, with 
the peculiar éclat belonging to his type, 
should set going a tiny jeweled canary, a 
European musical toy concealed in the 
flower immediately before him. The 
genius it took to do this, being raptur- 
ously applauded, Spooky, complacent, 
resumed his seat; his small eyes glis- 
tened, his small lips were moist under 
his twisted mustache. For a moment 
the conversation ceased; then, as the 
glittering toy finished its expensive 
warble: 

“That, at least, you can find no fault 
with,” Barron’s companion gently 
mocked. “You don’t object to the 
century’s cleverness?” 

“T should like to place that cleverness 
on the shoulder opposite the diamond 
butterfly, and get some Diirer to work 
his will on their symbolism,” he grum- 
bled. “But, since I can see you are 





FRANCES SHORE PUT DOWN THE UNLIGHTED CIGARETTE 





** SPOOKY, DEAR, I'M SO TIRED AND THIRSTY ” 


hardened to my brutality, I shall only 
suggest that Mrs. Transome take it to 
her T Square lecture this evening. The 
little glutton-souled girls she speaks to 
would then come away with another idea 
besides the one that to wear clothes like 
hers is a thing worth pulling over an 
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entire social structure to attain. 

Frances Shore, merciful at what she 
labeled his “young” views, murmured 
something about the inevitable forcing 
of civilization away from domesticity 
and simplicity; the growth of commerce 
and travel, and the share these things 
have in fastening upon a people their 
curse of luxury, but the man beside her 
heard with apathy. 

“I knew the apple was on the tree, 
but I never heard that the serpent 
forced Eve to eat it. Only, you see, Eve 
wanted—things. Do not eliminate 
women’s desires when you trace out 
world issues.” 

This lion of hers had spoken all 
through with such authority as Miss 
Shore could not mistake. Slightly 


breathless with his negations, she at last 
turned a serious, pale face and regarded 
him. Here was no theorist, she told her- 
self, no specialist, nor keen-witted pro- 
tagonist. This was simply a man who 
alone, courageously, without personal 
ambition, had fought a marvelous great 
fight for human betterment until some- 
how his suit of mail had been pierced! 
Why, he was bleeding inwardly, under 
his shining armor, and no one knew! 
One thing Frances Shore told herself— 
Barron was not only different from the 
other “important” persons at the dinner 
table, but he was alone in the whole 
world of modern thought. Just so might 
Martin Luther, might Bruno or Savona- 
rola, have sat at a dinner of the period 
and have been bitter and agonized. Just 
so might St. Francis, surrounded by the 
brilliancy of his father’s home, im- 
pressed by the horrors of the world, have 
been preyed upon by some fierce struggle 
going on within. Once Miss Shore had 
seen a swimmer carried out from his 
depth by a sea puss. The fighting look 
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in the eyes being irresistibly borne away 
yet remained with her. In the eyes 
turned unswervingly upon her own she 
thought she saw almost the same look. 

Meanwhile the dinner made its vapid 
progress. Flirtations drew enervated 
breath; froth of political chatter sank 
to sediment of personal scandal. Miss 
Shore began to realize the women pre- 
dominant through it all; she was aware 
of their fetishlike belief in themselves, 
white hand persuasive, soft dynamics of 
unproved, pampered eyes; she heard the 
threadbare passwords, “graft,” “indif- 
ference,” “absolutely unjust,” and tried 
with charitable faith to look deeper for 
some personal fidelity, some vital truth. 
Barron, equally watchful, sensed her con- 
cealed discouragement. Leaning back in 
his chair, he gravely smiled. 

“Tell me how you have spent your 
day,” he begged. 

To the request, something like that of 
a homesick college boy, she was good- 
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humoredly cryptic. “My day? Oh, 
that’s easily told. I spent most of it at 
home, doing little things. I—er—went 
out at five”—she paused a moment, 
adding, briskly—‘‘and then dressed to 
come here.” 

He was interested. “You live a gay 
life,” with blunt directness, “plenty 
of theater and automobiling, the clubs, 
bridge?” 

** Assez.” 

She used the note of the chipper 
“poised” woman, and the “lion’s” 
mouth twitched. Barron already knew 
from good authority certain painful de- 
tails of this woman’s daily existence, her 
bitter bread of poverty and vicarious 
shame. As if a sudden thought struck 
him, he turned, steadily regarding her. 

“T think,” said Barron, slowly and 
deliberately, “that you have a very hon- 
est, sacred, human look of having lived. 
I have been looking for such a character, 
man or woman, to be, for a question 
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that needs reducing, a—a—sort of cru- 
cible.”” He smiled; then, with humorous 
wistfulness, “I wonder—would you be 
willing to be a crucible?” 

Miss Shore met his eyes alertly, trying 
for the look of the “poised” feminist, 
but she succeeded only in looking like 
what she was. The slow color mounted, 
her lips parted; she did not answer. 

Still watching, the sociologist sud- 
denly threw back his head, as one who 
makes a decision. The motion was not 
unnoticed by others at the dinner table. 
One or two smiled approvingly at the 
dynamic movement. Mrs. Transome, 
having subjugated the men on either side 
of her, now transferred an imperial 
glance. 

“Who did you say it was, next to 
Doctor Barron?” 

The hostess, white fingers settling the 
orchid in her corsage, murmured: 
“Frances Shore, an old family friend. 
Asked her to fill in. Phillis Rodney 
couldn’t come.” 

““Why are family friends always such 
negative-looking people?” Mrs. Tran- 
some wanted to know, asking, suddenly. 
““Not—not the Shore?” 

“Oh, well, yes, Ferronier.”” Mrs. Fer- 
rett, dissatisfied with the orchid, twid- 
dled it with coaxing fingers, head down, 
mumbling, “I never quite believed that 
story.” 

““Other people do, I imagine.” Then, 
significantly, “I never see her—any- 
where else!” 

The blue-satined hostess stiffened. “I 
don’t suppose she does go out much. 
I imagine it takes courage. They are 
desperately poor.” 

“Was it forging or embezzling?” Mrs. 
Transome’s cool tones pursued. 

“Careful; she might hear! Forging. 
Everything awful. They got him out of 
the country only just in time. She took 
her own money to do it. No one knows 
where he is now.” 

“Really? But I always understood 
she was the one who—” 

“T never believed it.”” The diamond 
butterfly grew the least bit vehement. 
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“TI shouldn’t think you, who are so 
vitally interested in the Cause of 
Women, would want to believe it.”’ Lit- 
tle Mrs. Ferrett had unwittingly struck 
a chord she herself hardly understood. 
She jabbed an emerald pin through the 
orchid and waited for an answer. 

But Mrs. Transome made no answer. 
Her glance, sliding between mellow can- 
dle shades, was trying to fix that of the 
great Barron. When at last it succeeded 
she gave the “lion” a slow smile whose 
value she had tested. Mrs. Transome, 
disdainful of the thing in other women, 
was still, for absolutely lofty purposes, 
dealing in certain feminine lures long 
ago disavowed by her principles. The 
man opposite returned the bow carefully. 
He recognized the smile with the air of 
having heard that it was valuable. Then 
his gaze drifted by her and he turned 
again to Miss Shore. 

“So you don’t care to describe your 
daily life to a stranger?” The voice, 
pitched low, was challenging, but there 
was also privilege and authority in it. 
Barron seemed to have special reasons 
for his probing. “You would think it 
“bad form’ to speak to me of things that 
had hitherto been borne alone?” Then, 
hastily, with some purpose she could not 
fathom: “These people here are all 
bridge players; one or two go on to the 
opera. Mrs. Blue Suicide-Husband is go- 
ing to make a speech from a cart in T 
Square to-night. Besides that signifi- 
cant gown”’—Barron’s voice was again 
teasing—“she will wear an imported 
evening wrap, and carry an orchid muff 
costing over three hundred dollars.”’ The 
man studied the face beside him as he 
added: “I heard about the muff this 
afternoon between lectures on tubercu- 
losis segregation and Bolshevism. Mak- 
ing the speech will give our Blue Grotto 
friend a novel sensation. The girls who 
hear it will not listen to what she says. 
Most of them are cleverer than she— 
sharpened by life to deathless wisdom— 
but they will give attention to what she 
is. They will begin next day to ape her 
false modulations and nuances, to try 
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for clothes like hers, to copy her affecta- 
tion of authority, her look of conscious 
petty power.” Barron did not miss the 
look of deep irritation on the face he 
watched so calmly. “I beg your par- 
don,” he broke off. “I am really 
offending?” 

She showed free indignation. “Isn’t 
it only decent to suppose that she re- 
ally means it all, that she thinks she is 
helping, that she is somehow nearer to 
helping?” 

The reformer thoughtfully turned a 
wineglass, watching the light fall across 
its gold-and-grape-colored vase. 

“T am glad you can say it all so gal- 
lantly. Perhaps you are right. As to 
charity, I am going to test yours. I also 
was going to make a speech from a cart 
at T Square, but since I have no orchid 
muff ’’—he smiled—“could we two find 
some sort of talk nook after dinner? I 
propose to abandon my speech in T 
Square and to remain here to talk to an 
audience of one.” 

It was Miss Shore’s turn to smile. She 


sat there, her bright expression of pleas- 
ure quite evident. Mrs. Ferrett, amiably 
surprised, shook a playful head at the 


“family friend.” Her plausible little 
teeth gleamed interestedly across the 
flowers. The diamond butterfly spar- 
kled at Mrs. Transome’s sapphire tiara 
as the hostess said: 

“Yes, I’m sure I just heard him say so. 
He’s going on to that T Square meeting 
himself. Now you nab him, squeeze 
him into your box at ‘Aida,’ fasten him 
down beside some young girl, make him 
late, and go on and do your own speech 
first. He would take all the wind out of 
your sails. He only rants about home 
and mother and upsets all the practical 
modern ideas.” Mrs. Ferrett nodded. 
“T'll bring him to you after coffee.” 

But, when coffee was brought to the 
smoking room Barron planted his tall 
form before the evasive sparkle of his 
hostess. “I’ve enjoyed your dinner so 
much.” He murmured it with the per- 
functory emphasis of a man disciplined 
to social inanities. Then, eyes steadily 
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probing her: “I’ve not quite finished my 
conference with Miss Shore. As you 
hinted, she has ‘practical ideas’ of—of 
a very unusual kind. I’m wondering if, 
while bridge is going on, you could hide 
us away where we could talk and not be 
joy killers?” 

The diamond butterfly was shifty. 
“Oh, but dear Doctor Barron, I’ve so 
much more delightful a thing in store for 
you. Mrs. Transome, that wonderful 
creature in blue, is anxious to know you 
better. She wanted me to get you to 
promise to join her at ‘Aida.’ Did you 
know that she also was to lecture at T 
Square to-night, on the ‘Holy Meaning 
of Discontent’? Those shop girls down 
there just adore her. To them she is 
like a great flaming torch of hope.” 

In the smoking room there was a little 
clock dreamily talking to itself. Frances 
Shore, with cigarette unlighted in her 
hand, drew nearer that she might calcu- 
late the hour of deliverance from the 
Ferrett atmosphere, and stealthily put 
down the cigarette. Suddenly, however, 
she heard Mrs. Transome’s cool voice 
in the hall; with a curious throb she saw 
the exotic woman, draped like the queen 
in a child’s book of fairy tales, holding, 
like a graceful net of wired butterflies, 
the orchid muff. 

“Then good night, Doctor Barron!” 
came the chiseled tones. “You've 
changed your mind? You're not going 
to speak to-night? I’m so sorry.” 

A footman opened the wide, carved 
door; a dash of winter air, like an eager 
child, was strangled by the heavy coils 
of the woman’s perfumes. Like a jewel 
in a case, she was inclosed in her auto- 
mobile. 

Mrs. Ferrett sparkled up to Frances 
Shore; a tendril of her hair seemed to 
exult. “ Ferronier Transome didn’t trap 
her lion this time,” the hostess whis- 
pered. “I set the scenes and played soft 
music, but nothing happened. You've 
hypnotized him, Frances; but, now that 
Ferronier has gone, I don’t care. I get 
tired of her poise. She fairly weighs 
herself out in so many ounces.” 
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As Frances smiled: “Honey, stay the 
night with me. Yes, you must! That 
man has got you on his mind, and will 
talk late, and I want to pump you after- 
ward, you see. Anyway’’—Mrs. Fer- 
rett clutched her nervously—“ every ser- 
vant in the house will be tipsy—they 
always get so after my dinners—and I 
want a real friend to unhook me.” 

With silver pencil she began concoct- 
ing auction fours, dabbing at the guests 
about the room. Seeing Barron come 
toward them, she paused to connect him 
with Frances with a look appropriately 
sympathetic. 

“Dearest, our lion cares terribly about 
those Merovingian bibelots and pottery 
things in the library. Don’t you want 
to play Mr. Cook to him?” 

Seeing the two depart, the diamond 
butterfly cast itself upon the useful 
Spooky MacGee, and Mrs. Ferrett, dart- 
ing a look that was not all protecting 
chaperon upon the girl in pink, at last 
proved her prerogatives. 

““Spooky dear,” was her babyish out- 
cry, “I’m so tired and thirsty. Go and 
make some nice punch—the Spooky 
brand—and please put in plenty of 
jumping-jack!” 

In the library Barron seemed to find 
pleasure in rolling back rugs, pushing up 
two chairs before the fire, bringing logs 
from the carved Flemish wood chest in 
the corner. With a gesture curiously 
reminiscent of boyhood things, he flung 
the firewood on. Sparks flew up, and 
the woman sitting soberly by had some 
vague sense as of old-time primitive 
values, the sense of life simple and 
strong, before pose and sophistry had 
touched it. 

“T don’t need to lead up to my sub- 
ject,” the reformer began, abruptly. 
“People like ourselves feel distrust for 
preamble. Let me begin by telling you 
what you already know. I have been for 
years what is vaguely termed a ‘social 
worker.’ I began before the thing was 
a fad; before the theory of it laid hold 
on popular imagination. I merely did 
what I could for those who came to me 
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for help, and they, thousands of them, 
by their own needs and demands, built 
up what people are pleased to call my 
‘work.’ They created their model tene- 
ments and nurseries and playgrounds 
and hospitals. I helped them, directed 
them, disciplined them, simply because 
the more I helped the more it was given 
me to help.” 

The fire wrinkled and snapped. After 
some moments of watching it, Barron 
added, simply, “I have come back to 
America to give it all up.” 

Miss Shore, hand shading eyes, had 
been listening with the air of one who 
expects to hear some new scheme pro- 
pounded. Now she leaned forward, 
smiling at the reformer. “Give it up?”— 
with incredulous voice ridiculing the 
bare idea. “Oh yes, of course; that is 
what you would naturally do—after 
twenty years!’ Then, having indulged 
him in the absurdity, “What was it you 
were really going to say?” 

Barron, sitting passively in the black- 
leather chair, turned his face slowly 
toward her. Once more in the uncer- 
tain firelight she thought she saw the 
fighting eyes of the man struggling in 
the clutch of the sea puss. 

He leaned back, looking at the shad- 
ows dancing on the ceiling, and she felt 
suddenly shut away from him, felt that 
he was both disappointed in her and 
indifferent as to what further she could 
say. It was not until her bald feminine 
protests died down and she had left only 
the helpless, dumb gaze, that Barron 
quietly resumed: 

“T have a wife. She bore me two chil- 
dren who both died. She is now incur- 
ably insane, and she hates me... .” 
Barron paused. His eyes read the flames 
as calmly as if they might be some great 
red book of destiny just opened to him. 
“But I find that I can in no way buy for 
her love, patience, the kind of things 
which under the old law, when the 
survival of the fittest was not a creed, 
human beings gave to one another. I 
believe that it is only I who can in any 
measure cast out her devil.” The re- 
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former waited, as if the woman sitting 
near him had made an effort to speak, 
then he said, under his breath, “I de- 
cided to-day to drop the rest, to remain 
home, live with her, for her-—”’ 

Miss Shore gazed at him in dismay. 
“Drop the rest?” her awed voice repeat- 
ing his blasphemy. “Why, it is like 
desertion of God, treachery to a Cause!” 
the woman complained. 

He smiled with a sort of gloomy 
patience. “I did not think you would 
say just that obvious thing,” with the 
whimsicality she vibrated to, “but”— 
Barron’s voice was cool—‘‘there are 
worse treacheries to dearer causes. Have 
you thought of that?” He turned his 
dark face to the red firelight. She could 
see that his eyes stormed, that his re- 
served voice and gestures were a mask 
long worn and wavering. 

“If it is desertion to give it up,” the 
man said, thoughtfully, “mark this one 
thing. My ‘desertion’ will be real, a 


sacrifice, no play to the gallery. The 
thing is not what I would wish to do. 


You get that?” looking sharply at her. 
“Tt is what I shall have no help nor un- 
derstanding in—no modern intoxication 
of comradeship in a great idea—very 
probably only vinegarish criticism, 
shabby conjecture, from those who are 
disappointed in me. But take just this 
one aspect ”’—the “lion” sat up, turning 
his lad’s gaze upon her—“it will be 
genuine, real, sincere.” He flung the last 
words grimly at her. 

Frances Shore wondered. “What can 
you mean? Your work was genuine, 
sincere enough!” 

There was a wordless click in the 
“lion’s” throat. His jaw locked on some 
inner contempt she could not fathom as 
he answered, drily: 

“(est fini—ca.” Seeing her expres- 
sion incredulous, the reformer went on, 
more gently: “I was becoming—er— 
famous in many countries. Famous, not 
in the dignified European sense, but in 
the dangerous American way. I have 
been burdened with rather a large 
amount of power and prestige for one 
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individual—getting a little watchful, a 
little jealous of my prerogatives. You 
know that kind of poison?” 

Miss Shore was silent. 

Leaning forward, Barron prodded the 
logs with the tongs. “Place and pres- 
tige,” he said, vindictively, “a gilded 
figurehead, automatically directing other 
men’s work, superimposing my own will, 
suffering nothing, giving nothing, yet 
being hailed everywhere as a benefactor, 
almost a redeemer. That sort of thing 
may grow rather stifling. A man may 
choke without knowing it. Some men 
and women do choke.” 

His listener nodded. Yes, she had 
seen people she knew, people that she 
even loved, slowly “choking.” It was 
like any other manifestation of modern 
life. The perfected machinery of exist- 
ence, licking its chops over its own 
capacity, while the sad human heart, 
longing for service, lay by, gasping, with 
nothing to beat for. 

“It is not”—Barron seemed to be 
meditating aloud—“it is not as if the 
work couldn’t go on. For a long time the 
outer resemblance of it will remain. For 
a while that sort of thing will meet with 
human support. Soon, we moderns like 
to believe, there will be no poor, no sick, 
no wars, no death, starvation. People 
are already grasping, like children, at a 
toy, at a scheme of regulation and dis- 
tribution which is both practical and 
artistic, which appeals to a certain Greek 
sense modernly developed, of symmetry 
and economy in civilization.” 

“But that of itself should save that 
poor beating heart under life’s machin- 
ery,” she urged. 

Barron put up the fire tongs and 
turned somberly upon her. “Except 
that men are reckoning even now with- 
out a thing called the spirit. Life has 
become an ideal of the perfection of bal- 
ances, but its wings are daily being 
clipped. Yes, we are to have a beau- 
tiful Greek body politic, but that body 
will some day be only a strange corpse 
of civilization, a corpse covered with 
terrible sores.” 
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Now Miss Shore sat up, rebelling out- 
right. “‘Then why shouldn’t you, and 
men like you, remain at your posts to 
care for that Greek body? Why 
shouldn’t you, with your special gifts 
of spirit, heal those terrible sores?”’ She 
asked it sternly. 

Not meeting her eyes, he lurched rest- 
lessly in his chair. “Because men like 
me shall have lost spiritual power for a 
pompous lie called an ‘ethic,’”’ the man 
snapped. He continued, morosely: “It 
is easy enough not to realize it all. I 
also was ‘socializing’ God, until all of a 
sudden I found that my very soul was 
being socialized. I found myself becom- 
ing impressive, didactic, opinionated, 
and the light went out of my work. I 
must light my little candle,’ he mut- 
tered, under his breath, “at fires that 
really burn.” 

With a strong sense of being baffled, 
Frances Shore faithfully tried to follow 
him. She understood the outside of it, 
she told herself; she understood too well 
that there was nothing to answer, yet, 
as she saw this man’s broad shoulders 
blotting out the group of delicate lights 
back of his chair, she knew she could 
have smitten his tense masculine body 
for that it seemed to hold so mercurial a 
soul. A great reformer, a great savior 
of men, had no right to “moods,” least 
of all femininely to attempt to justify 
a discouraged mood. 

The curtains of the library parted and 
a soft-stepping butler entered, bearing a 
small tray on which were glasses. The 
“lion” did not turn his head. His apathy 
irritated his companion. Frances Shore 
found herself wishing he would rise, stir 
the fire, drain a glass of cordial—do 
anything that would for the moment re- 
move his dominant face and figure and 
give her time to ponder on what she 
should say to him. 

As may often happen to a woman who 
is not a mere social adventuress, there 
had come to her some luminous sense as 
of crisis, as of her own fulfillment for a 
man’s need. Her mind went back to the 
coquettish politicians at the dinner 
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table, and she knew herself to be far 
from their ways of argument or appeal. 
She saw herself suddenly, almost rever- 
ently, an old maid—an old-fashioned 
woman; felt by the sign of her own 
small foot resting against the fender 
some delicate fealty to bygone truths, 
clean solutions of life, yet, so it seemed 
to her, to be given. 

“I suppose by your Greek idea”— 
still musing on his words—“you mean 
that we of to-day are wrong in supposing 
we can legislate character, goodness.” 

He nodded moodily. “Exactly; but 
out there,” waving his hand to Mrs. 
Ferrett’s reception rooms—‘‘out there 
they don’t think so. They mean to 
legislate the very babies out of the 
world; to legislate God, the soul’s 
demand, out of it.” 

Down the broad hall from the card 
room came the sound of inane laughter. 
Some one had started a talking machine, 
some one at the piano was trying to fol- 
low this cylinder music in another key. 
Miss Shore, smiling into the fire, guessed 
that this artist might be the girl in pink. 
When she caught Mrs. Ferrett’s tinny 
little laugh, she knew that it must be in 
ineffectual protest at some antic of the 
resourceful Spooky. She speculated as 
to how the diamond butterfly was be- 
having now; if it were not tipsy with 
its own scintillations. 

At last Frances Shore took her cour- 
age in her hands. She looked at Barron 
thoughtfully. “Why was it you chose to 
speak to me of this?”’ she wondered. 

There were plenty of glib things the 
*‘lion”’ might have said. But with her he 
seemed able to maintain a boyish direct- 
ness very human in its helplessness. His 
answer was gentle, but through it the 
woman sitting there guessed that Barron 
knew her story; believed that because 
of that story she could have no reserves 
or subtleties from him. 

The straightforward simplicity of the 
response stung her. She felt the strong 
pulse of him, his almost cruel capacity 
for unswerving directness. She con- 
trasted his nature with what she knew of 
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the world’s “important” men and 
women. A soul like this to come to 
abandonment of its chosen work! 

“You see,” Barron finished, simply, 
“T knew.” 

There was a long pause; 
snapped and flared. 

“And yet,” said Frances Shore, slowly 
—‘‘and yet, in spite of that suffering 
and sorrow you speak of, I am not at all 
tender, all sympathy. It may be given 
to me shortly to say something—rather 
hard—to you.” 

The reformer’s look was challenging. 
There was a slight pause before he met 
her anxious eyes. “And,” stiffly, “that 
something is?” 

“It is only,” hesitating, “that some- 
how I do not quite believe, quite credit, 
all you have told me.” 

Another man, less quick, might have 
floundered, been at a loss. Barron 
merely flashed a look at her. His laugh 
was grim. 

“In the honesty of my motives, you 
mean?” The man’s amusement flick- 
ered through his annoyance. “Say it 
right out,” he humorously encouraged 
her. 

“Not that,” slowly; “you would be 
honest always, if you knew yourself—if 
you were on guard against your own 
impatience, your own prejudice.” 

The woman sitting there looked so 
apologetically, wistfully at him as she 
murmured these things, that it suddenly 
struck Barron that this was what was 
once called “an old maid.” Comparing 
the rare type with the rampant, emanci- 
pated woman of the period, he was 
aware as of a quaintly carved soul, a 
veritable Ark of the Covenant for the 
best human aspirations, the best of 
human ideals and dreams. 

“You would be—more honest—if you 
altogether knew yourself.”” Miss Shore’s 
small face was now quite fearless. “But 
don’t you see’’—with a gesture she tried 
to remind the reformer—“you have 
said so much to-night that was sore, out 
of conceit, merely” —she paused as if, 
like a mother to a wayward son, she 
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searched for a word that might not too 
deeply wound, yet penetrate—“ merely,” 
concluded Miss Shore, quietly, “as if 
you were not quite a good sport.” 

The silence following was broken by a 
shower of sparks on the rug. Barron 
rose to extinguish them. He remained 
there, standing before her, impatient, 
quivering, like a horse that dreads being 
made to pass some object in the road. 
The man drove his hands deep into his 
pockets, looking down at her. 

“Perhaps,” he said, colorlessly. 

“Perhaps,” agreed Miss Shore. 

Her tone was so assured that, walking 
simply up and down the room, Barron 
flung an uneasy glance at her. For the 
few moments he had bared, to a stranger, 
his soul. Now, almost superciliously, he 
attempted to shut it from her eyes. Yet 
he listened to the quaint sermonizing. 

“T suppose,” with a little sigh, “that 
the more sincere we are nowadays, the 
clearer eyed, the firmer gripped we have 
got to be.” Frances Shore studied him, 
speaking thoughts long back in her 
mind. “ Wouldn’t this desertion of yours 
be something a little — er — ‘young,’ 
‘grouchy’”’’—smiling at her own words 
—‘‘like a disillusioned collegian having 
confused complexes; like a woman being 
*hurt’?” 

Barron came to a halt. He stood 
close by her, searching her so keenly 
that, in spite of the woman’s detached 
interest in what they discussed, some 
feminine pulse in her throat contracted; 
her hands tightened. 

““My decision was to have come to- 
night,”’ the reformer told her, shortly. 
“When I leave you it will be for the 
final interview with the man who wants 
my work, whom I should have selected, 
of all men, tocarry it on. So”—his voice 
took on didacticism, a slightly disagree- 
able authority—‘“‘you will, of course, 
think carefully before you give counsel.” 

But Miss Shore, it seemed, had 
“thought carefully ” all her life. She did 
not need to be told to do so now. 
Through her colorlessness, still stanch 
against the blasts of human adversity, 
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there flowed, as in the white breasts of 
a young mother, nourishment for spir- 
itual want. In her negative face, foiled 
of its woman’s fulfillment, there was, 
nevertheless, the “good” woman’s curi- 
ous look of maternal purpose. Now, as 
she turned in her chair, her grave regard 
resting on the man stung by her words 
into pacing restlessness, she was a mys- 
tery to herself, but not the less intent. 
She knew she must face him with some- 
thing stronger than platitudes. 

“You know me,” Barron’s companion 
said at last, and said it very quietly. “I 
am Frances Shore.” The woman seemed 
almost to quote her own name, repeating 
it as in a dream. “I think you know 
what is said of me—that it was I who 
helped my father—forge— That he took 
the shame and ignominy of crime com- 
mitted at my instigation. It has never 


seemed worth while to me to prove— 
But—” Her face shook like 
She could not speak 


otherwise. 
a veil of sorrow. 
further. 

He came to a stop before her, his face 
full of concern. “I told you,” he in- 
sisted, “that I knew.” 

“There are other things you could 
not—know about,” went on Miss Shore, 
laboriously; “things of poverty, shame, 
dishonor. Yet I sometimes like to be- 
lieve that because of them all I have 
certain gifts, and to-night, when we 
talked at dinner’—her voice wavered 
for a moment, then took on a vibrating 
firmness—“ I felt once or twice that they 
had made me—well”’—she hesitated for 
a word—“ wiser than you!” 

The reformer, staring at her, nodded. 
Barron himself had felt the thing she 
stated as he had met her in Mrs. Fer- 
rett’s drawing-room. He had read with 
an unerring eye this face’s history of 
crucifixion and struggle; himself had 
had the passing thought that it wore a 
supreme expression as of one who car- 
ried secret charms against things of hell. 
He had contrasted it with the faces that 
hoped for Utopia through legislation. 

“You can trust me, then,” asserted 
Miss Shore, bravely. He noted with 
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admiration her quick change to consol- 
ing lightness, as she added, with a smile: 
“You see—I wear no Blue Grotto gown. 
I carry no orchid muff.” 

Relievedly he caught at the mood. 
“At least you have quoted me no incor- 
rect statistics! If only because of that I 
might trust you.” 

The “lion” said it clumsily, boyishly, 
yet, as deeply as a man may, he meant 
it. He did not smile now, looking down 
at the slight figure sitting in its chair; 
rather, he seemed desperately to grasp 
at some balance of being in this woman, 
some even swing of spirit, by which his 
own unbalance must find equipoise. 

The laughter in the card room had 
grown more and more ragged. Some 
one had started a gramophone dog fight; 
the wild yelps and barks of excited ani- 
mals were mixed with silly human yelps 
of glee. These things penetrated to the 
quiet in the library, until at last the re- 
former roused himself, saying, deci- 
sively: 

“And now you have been the cruci- 
ble. My sincerity has been reduced by 
your chemicals. May I have the result, 
the product—your decision?” 

If he had stood there looking less 
strong, she might have turned on him, 
told him to make his own decision, to 
act the man. But, imprisoned with him 
in ruddy light, holding down as if by 
main force the undiscipline leaping 
within him, she could only ponder. 
Through the tall body before her she 
saw the conflicting energies, shooting 
like fire. Frances Shore saw what had 
made Barron famous. She marveled, 
understanding what could be the throes 
of a nature like this, breasting the falla- 
cies of the world’s recognitions. 

“I put myself in your hands,” re- 
peated Barron. 

His mentor thought a moment. To 
the woman’s self it might have been that 
she prayed, but not to any deity—rather 
a yearning appeal to that poor, insane 
woman, once wife and mother, whom she 
doomed, from whom she would protect 
this man. 
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“Why, then,” said Miss Shore, with 
very careful lightness—‘“‘why, then, if 
you take my advice, you will leave this 
house as you came to it, a—a”—she 
paused for the right word and finished, 
laughingly—‘“a lion.” 

He frowned. He meant her to feel 
that she might have been too superb, 
too ready in her own decision, but she 
did not wince from his look. 

“That poor wife,” her voice faltering 
slightly, ““what more is there in this 
world for her? Her light is forever 
quenched, but there remains to her one 
terrible power, the power to drag you 
down. I can see you snatching moments 
from her, knowing yourself empty of 
purpose. I can see future bitterness in 
you, because,” looking intently at him, 
“vou would some day know why you had 
given up your work. Ah, and you 


would have to face the fact—that it had 
been—altogether because of her—alto- 
gether—because of—” 

The reformer turned fiercely on her. 
“Oh, be frank!” bitterly. “‘ Don’t spare 


me. Don’t hold back.” 

Another man might have laughed to 
see Miss Shore’s gesture, so drolly that 
of a queen, so awkward, proving that 
she was only a plain, sober queen of 
humdrum human things. 

“Be sure I sha’n’t spare you,” she 
returned, smiling at him. “But, if I 
have hurt too much, isn’t it our chief 
business in this life not to be disillu- 
stoned? And you were just that, weren’t 
you? It would be funny, wouldn’t it,” 
added brave little Miss Shore, “if the 
man at the plow turned back because 
there were weeds and rocks; if the cro’- 
nest man came down from the cro’ nest 
because he saw icebergs ahead?” 

His answering laugh was almost spon- 
taneous. He stood there regarding the 
woman in puzzled admiration, but 
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Frances Shore, it seemed, had not done 
with him yet. She rose, coming toward 
him, standing before him with a sim- 
plicity devoid of personal appeal, lam 
bent with purpose. 

“Suppose I say this because I know,” 
the woman appealed almost hoarsely. 
“T once made a choice like yours. Be- 
cause of just such disillusion I gave up 
myself to what I called ‘natural claims.” 
Whether I was right or wrong, God 
knows.” Her throat was suddenly 
stifled; her hands sprang out to him in 
a desperate, wild gesture. “But I have 
lost my hold!” she said. She caught a 
short breath like a sob. “I have fallen 
out of step!” 

He fiercely protested. With the voice 
of the comforter of men he spoke, de- 
vouring the humility on her face, longing 
to replace it with the assurance a man 
such as he had authority to give. The 
reformer’s face and body were sudden 
passion of understanding, of pity. But 
the woman standing there had, it 
seemed, little recognition of that. Her 
one purpose was fulfilled. She was only 
a plain, tired woman now; through her 
two hands, caught in his own, she skill- 
fully conveyed that fact. When the 
reformer released his clasp, not he, she 
only, being woman, knew how it was 
that with no hesitation he could step to 
the table, to the glasses of cordial. 

Barron poured out a few drops. Turn- 
ing to her, glass in hand, he drained 
them. “I drink to a new faith,” the 
man said, lightly. With eyes that met 
hers he tried for thanks. 

He put down the glass, threw back 
his head, and, turning, left the room. 

Miss Shore heard his steps down the 
hall, the door shutting after him. From 
the card room came a shout of laughter. 
She rose, went to the table, and, raising 
the empty glass, put it to her lips. 





THE BAY OF BUTTERFLIES 


BY WILLIAM BEEBE 


UTTERFLIES doing strange things 

in very beautiful ways were in my 
mind when I sat down, but by the time 
my pen was uncapped my thoughts had 
shifted to rocks. The ink was refractory 
and a vigorous flick sent a shower of 
green drops over the sand on which I 
was sitting, and as I watched the ink 
settle into the absorbent quartz—the 
inversions of our grandmothers’ blot- 
ters—I thought of what jolly things the 
lost ink might have been made to say 
about butterflies and rocks, if it could 
have flowed out slowly in curves and 
angles and dots over paper—for the 
things we might have done are always 
so much more worthy than those which 
we actually accomplish. When at last 
I began to write a song came to my ears 
and my mind again looped backward. 
At least, there came from the very deeps 
of the water beyond the mangroves a 
low, metallic murmur; and my Stor- 
month says that in Icelandic sangra 
means to murmur. So what is a murmur 
in Iceland may very well be a song in 
Guiana. At any rate, my pen would 
have to do only with words of singing 
catfish; yet from butterflies to rock, to 
fish, all was logical looping—mental gi- 
ant-swings which came as relaxation 
after hours of observation of unrelated 
sheer facts. 

The singing cats, so my pen consented 
to write, had serenaded me while I 
crossed the Cuyuni in a canoe. There 
arose deep, liquid, vibrating sounds, such 
as those I now heard, deep and pene- 
trating, as if from some submarine gong 
—a gong which could not be thought of 
as wet, for it had never been dry. As 
I stopped paddling the sound became 


absolute vibration, the canoe itself 
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seemed to tremble, the paddle tingled 
in my hands. It was wholly detached; 
it came from whatever direction the ear 
sought it. Then, without dying out, it 
was reinforced by another sound, rhyth- 
mical, abrupt, twanging, filling the water 
and air with a slow measure on four 
notes. The water swirled beside the 
canoe, and a face appeared—a mon- 
strous, complacent face, such as Bécklin 
would love—a face inhuman in possess- 
ing the quality of supreme contentment. 
Framed in the brown waters, the head 
of the great, grinning catfish rose, and 
slowly sank, leaving outlines discernible 
in ripples and bubbles with almost 
Cheshire persistency. One of my In- 
dians, passing in his dugout, smiled at 
my peering down after the fish, and 
murmured, “ Boom-boom.” 

Then came a day when one of these 
huge, amiable, living smiles blundered 
into our net, a smile a foot wide and six 
feet long, and even as he lay quietly 
awaiting what fate brought to great 
catfish, he sang, both theme and accom- 
paniment. His whole being throbbed 
with the continuous deep drumming as 
the thin, silky walls of his swim-bladder 
vibrated in the depths of his body. The 
oxygen in the air was slowly killing him, 
and yet his swan song was possible be- 
cause of an inner atmosphere so rich in 
this gas that it would be unbreathable 
by a creature of the land. Nerve and 
muscle, special expanse of circling bones, 
swim-bladder and its tenuous gas—all 
these combined to produce the aquatic 
harmony. But as if to load this con- 
tented being with largesse of apparently 
useless abilities, the two widespreading 
fin spines—the fins which correspond to 
our arms—were swiveled in rough- 
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ridged cups at what might have been 
shoulders, and when moved back and 
forth the stridulation truubled all the 
water, and the air, too, with the muffled, 
twanging, rip, rip, rip, rip. The two 
spines were tuned separately, the right 
being a full tone lower, and the back- 
ward drawing of the bow gave a higher 
note than its forward reach. So, alter- 
nately, at a full second tempo, the four 
tones rose and fell, carrying out some 
strange Silurian theme: a muffled ca- 
dence of undertones, which, thrilled with 
the mystery of their author and cause, 
yet merged smoothly with the cosmic 
orchestra of wind and ripples and dis- 
tant rain. 

So the great, smooth, arching lift of 
granite rocks at our bungalow’s shore, 
where the giant catfish sang, was ever 
afterward Boom-boom Point. And now 
I sat close by on the sand and strove to 
think anew of my butterflies, for they 
were the reason of my being there that 
brilliant October afternoon. But still 
my pen refused, hovering about the 


thing of ultimate interest as one leaves 


the most desired book to the last. For 
again the ear claimed dominance, and 
1 listened to a new little refrain over my 
shoulder. I pictured a tiny sawhorse, 
and a midget who labored with might 
and main to cut through a never-ending 
stint of twigs. I chose to keep my 
image to the last, and did not move or 
look around, until there came the slight- 
est of tugs at my knee, and into view 
clambered one of those beings who are 
so beautiful and bizarre that one almost 
thinks they should not be. My second 
singer was a beetle—an awkward, enor- 
mous, serious, brilliant beetle, with six- 
inch antennze and great wing covers, 
which combined the hues of the royal 
robes of Queen Thi, tempered by thou- 
sands of years of silent darkness in the 
underground tombs at Sakhara, with 
the grace of curve and angle of equally 
ancient characters on the hill tombs of 
Fokien. On a background of olive ochre 
there blazed great splashes and charac- 
ters of the red of jasper framed in black. 
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Toward the front Nature had tried heavy 
black stippling, but it clouded the pat- 
tern and she had given it up in order that 
I might think of Egypt and Cathay. 

But the thing which took the beetle 
quite out of a world of reasonable things 
was his forelegs. They were outrageous, 
and he seemed to think so, too, for they 
got in his way, and caught in wrong 
things and pulled him to one side. They 
were three times the length of his other 
limbs, spreading sideways a full thirteen 
inches, long, slender, beautifully sculp- 
tured, and forever reaching out in front 
for whatever long-armed beetles most 
desire. And his song, as he climbed over 
me, was squeaky and sawlike, and as he 
walked he doddered, head trembling as 
an old man’s shakes in final acquiescence 
in the futility of life. 

For days past I had idly watched scat- 
tered flurries of lemon-yellow and of 
orange butterflies drift past Kartabo. 
Down the two great Guiana rivers they 
came, steadily progressing, yet never 
hurrying; with zigzag flickering flight 
they barely cleared the trees and shrubs, 
and then skimmed the surface, vanishing 
when ripples caught the light, redoubled 
by reflection when the water lay quiet 
and polished. For month after month 
they passed, sometimes absent for days 
or weeks, but soon to be counted at 
earliest sunup, always arousing renewed 
curiosity, always bringing to mind the 
first flurry of winter and its memories. 

We watch the autumn passing of birds 
with regret, but when the bluebirds 
warble their way southward we are 
cheered with the hope and the knowledge 
that some, at least, will return. Here, 
vast stretches of country, perhaps all 
Guiana, and how much of Brazil and 
Venezuela no one knows, poured forth 
a steady stream of yellow and orange 
butterflies. They were very beautiful 
and they danced and flickered in the 
sunlight, but this was no temporary 
shifting to a pleasanter clime or a land 
of more abundant flowers, but a migra- 
tion in the grim old sense which Cicero 
loved, non dubitat . . . migrare de vita. 
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No butterfly ever turned back, or circled 
again to the glade, with its yellow cassia 
blooms where he had spent his cater- 
pillarhood. Nor did he fly toward the 
north star or the sunset, but between 
the two. Twelve years before, as I 
passed up the Essequibo and the Cuyuni, 
I noticed hundreds of yellow butterflies 
each true to his little compass variation 
of NNW. To-day the last of the migra- 
tion stragglers of the year—perhaps the 
fiftieth great-grandsons of those others— 
held true to the Catopsilian loadstone. 

My masculine pronouns are inten- 
tional, for of all the thousands and tens 
of thousands of migrants, all, as far as 
I know, were males. Catch a dozen 
yellows in a jungle glade and the sexes 
may be equal. But the irresistible mael- 
strom impels only the males. Whence 
they come or why they go is as utterly 
unknown to us as why the females are 
immune. 

Once, from the deck of a steamer, far 
off the Guiana coast, I saw hosts of these 
same great saffron-wings flying well 


above the water, headed for the open 


sea. Behind them were sheltering 
fronds, nectar, soft winds, mates; before 
was corroding salt, rising waves, lower- 
ing clouds, a storm imminent. Their 
course was NNW, they sailed under 
sealed orders, their port was Death. 
Looking out over the great expanse of 
the Mazaruni, the fluttering insects were 
usually rather evenly distributed, each 
with a few yards of clear space about it, 
but very rarely—I have seen it only 
twice—a new force became operative. 
Not only were the little volant beings 
siphoned up in untold numbers from 
their normal life of sleeping, feeding, 
dancing about their mates, but they 
were blindly poured into an invisible 
artery, down which they flowed in close 
association, véritables corpuscules de pa- 
pillons, almost touching, forming a 
bending ribbon, winding its way sea- 
ward, with here and there a temporary 
fraying out of eddying wings. It seemed 
like a wayward cloud still stained with 
last night’s sunset yellow, which had set 
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out on its own path over rivers and 
jungles to join the sea mists beyond the 
uttermost trees. 

Such a swarm seemed imbued with an 
ecstasy of travel which surpassed dis- 
comfort. Deep cloud shadows might 
settle down, but only dimmed the paint- 
ed wings; under raindrops the ribbon 
sagged, the insects flying closer to the 
water. On the other hand, the scattered 
hosts of the more ordinary migrations, 
while they turned neither to the north 
nor to the west, yet fled at the advent 
of clouds and rain, seeking shelter under 
the nearest foliage. So much loitering 
was permitted, but with the coming of 
the sun again they must desert the 
pleasant feel of velvet leaves, the rain- 
washed odors of streaming blossoms, and 
set their antenne unquestioningly upon 
the strange last turn of their wheel of 
life. 

What crime of ancestors are they ex- 
piating? In some forgotten caterpillar- 
dom was an act committed, so terrible 
that it can never be known, except 
through the working out of the karma 
upon millions of butterflies? Or does 
there linger in the innumerable little 
ganglion minds a memory of long-lost 
Atlantis, so compelling to masculine 
Catopsilias that the supreme effort of 
their lives is an attempt to envisage it? 
“Absurd fancies, all,” says our con- 
scious entomological sense, and we agree 
and sweep them aside. And then quite 
as readily, more reasonable, scientific 
theories fall asunder, and we are left at 
last alone with the butterflies, a vast 
ignorance, and a great unfulfilled desire 
to know what it all means. 

On this October day the migration of 
the year had ceased. To my coarse 
senses the sunlight was of equal inten- 
sity, the breeze unchanged, the whole 
aspect the same—and yet something as 
intangible as thought, as impelling as 
gravitation, had ceased to operate. The 
tension once slackened, the butterflies 
took up their more usual lives. But what 
could I know of the meaning of “nor- 
mal” in the life of a butterfly—I who 
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boasted a miserable single pair of eyes 
and no greater number of legs, whose 
shoulders supported only shoulder 
blades, and whose youth was barren of 
caterpillarian memories! 

As I have said, migration was at an 
end, yet here I had stumbled upon a 
Bay of Butterflies. No matter whether 
one’s interest in life lay chiefly with 
ornithology, teetotalism, arrowheads, 
politics, botany, or finance, in this bay 
one’s thoughts would be sure to be con- 
centrated on butterflies. And no less 
interesting than the butterflies were their 
immediate surroundings. The day be- 
fore, I had sat close by on a low bowlder 
at the head of the tiny bay, with not a 
butterfly in sight. It occurred to me 
that my ancestor, Eryops, would have 
been perfectly at home, for in front of 
me were clumps of strange, carbonifer- 
ous rushes, lacking leaves and grace, and 
sedges such as might be fashioned in an 
attempt to make plants out of green 
straw. Here and there an ancient jointed 
stem was in blossom, a pinnacle of white 
filaments, and hour after hour there 
came little brown trigonid visitors, 
stingless bees, whose nests were veritable 
museums of flower extracts—tubs of 
honey, hampers of pollen, barrels of 
ambrosia, hoarded in castles of Wax. 
Scirpus-sedge or orchid, all was the same 
to them. 

All odor evaded me until I had re- 
course to my usual olfactory crutch, 
placing the flower in a vial in the sun- 
light. Delicate indeed was the fra- 
grance which did not yield itself to a 
few minutes of this distillation. As I 
removed the cork there gently arose the 
scent of thyme, and of rose petals long 
pressed between the leaves of old, old 
books—a scent memorable of days an- 
cient to us, which in past lives of sedges 
would count but a moment. In an in- 
stant it passed, drowned in the following 
smell of the bruised stem. But I had 
surprised the odor of this age-old 
growth, as evanescent as the faint sound 
of the breeze sifting through the cluster 
of leafless stems. I felt certain that 
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Eryops, although living among horse- 
rushes and ancient sedges, never smelled 
or listened to them, and a glow of satis- 
faction came over me at the thought that 
perhaps I represented an advance on 
this funny old forbear of mine; but then 
I thought of the little bees, drawn from 
afar by the scent, and I returned to my 
usual sense of human futility, which is 
always dominant in the presence of in- 
sect activities. 

I leaned back, crowding into a crevice 
of rock, and strove to realize more deeply 
the kinship of these fine earth neighbors. 
Bone of my bone indeed they were, but 
their quiet dignity, their calmness in 
storm and sun, their poise, their disre- 
gard of all small, petty things, whether 
of mechanics, whether chemical or emo- 
tional—these were attributes to which 
I could only aspire, being the preroga- 
tives of superiors. 

These rocks, in particular, seemed of 
the very essence of earth. Three ele- 
ments fought over them. The sand and 
soil from which they lifted their splendid 
heads sifted down or was washed up, 
in vain effort to cover them. More 
subtly dead tree trunks fell upon them, 
returned to earth, and strove to encloak 
them. For six hours at a time the water 
claimed them, enveloping them slowly 
in a mantle of quicksilver, or surging 
over with rough waves. Algal spores 
took hold, desmids and diatoms swam 
in and settled down, little fish wan- 
dered in and out of the crevices, while 
large ones nosed at ihe entrances. 

Then Mother Earth turned slowly on- 
ward; the moon, reaching down, beck- 
oned with invisible fingers, and the air 
again entered this no man’s land. 
Breezes whispered where a few moments 
before ripples had lapped; with the sun 
as ally, the last remaining pool van- 
ished and there began the hours of 
aérial dominion. The most envied char- 
acter of our lesser brethren is their faith. 
No matter how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of tides had ebbed and flowed, yet 
to-day every pinch of life which was 
blown or walked or fell or flew to the 
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rocks during their brief respite from the 
waves, accepted the good dry surface 
without question. 

Seeds and berries fell, and rolled into 
hollows rich in mulcted earth; para- 
chutes, buoyed on thistle silk, sailed 
from distant jungle plants; every swirl 
of breeze brought spores of lichens and 
moss, and even the retreating water un- 
wittingly aided, having transported 
hither and dropped a cargo of living 
things, from tiniest plant to seeds of 
mightiest mora. Though in the few 
allotted hours these might not sprout, 
but only quicken in their heart, yet blue- 
winged wasps made their faith more 
manifest, and worked with feverish haste 
to gather pellets of clay and fashion cells. 
I once saw even the beginning of storage 
—a green spider, which an hour later was 
swallowed by a passing fish instead of 
nourishing an infant wasp. 

Spiders raised their meshes where 
shrimps had skipped, and flies huammed 
and were caught by singing jungle vireos, 
where armored catfish had passed an 
hour or two before. 

So the elements struggled and the 
creatures of each strove to fulfill their 
destiny, and for a little time the rocks 
and I wondered at it together. | 

In this little arena, floored with sand, 
dotted with rushes and balconied with 
bowlders, many hundreds of butterflies 
were gathered. There were five species, 
all of the genius Catopsilia, but only 
three were easily distinguishable in life, 
the smaller, lemon-yellow statira, and 
the larger, orange argente and philea. 
There was also eubele, the migrant, keep- 
ing rather to itself. 

I took some pictures, then crept closer; 
more pictures and a nearer approach. 
Then suddenly all rose, and I felt as if 
I had shattered a wonderful painting. 
But the sand was a lodestone and drew 
them down. I slipped within a yard, 
squatted, and mentally became one of 
them. Silently, by dozens and scores, 
they flew around me, and soon they 
eclipsed the sand. They were so closely 
packed that their outstretched legs 
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and a smaller area outlined by no boun- 
dary that I could detect. Yet when 
these were occupied the last comers 
alighted on top of the wings of their 
comrades, who resented neither the dis- 
turbance nor the weight. Two layers of 
butterflies crammed into small areas of 
sand in the midst of more sand, bounded 
by walls of empty air—this was a strange 
thing. 

A little later, when I enthusiastically 
reported it to a professional lepidopter- 
ist he brushed it aside. “A common 
occurrence the world over, Rhopalocera 
gathered in damp places to drink.” I, 
too, had observed apparently similar 
phenomena along icy streams in Sikhim, 
and around muddy buffalo-wallows in 
steaming Malay jungles. And I can 
recall many years ago, leaning far out 
of a New England buggy to watch 
clouds of little sulphurs flutter up from 
puddles beneath the creaking wheels. 

The very fact that butterflies chose 
to drink in company is of intense in- 
terest, and to be envied as well by us 
humans who are temporarily denied that 
privilege. But in the Bay of Butterflies 
they were not drinking, nor during the 
several days when I watched them. One 
of the chosen patches of sand was close 
to the tide when I first saw them, and 
damp enough to appease the thirst of 
any butterfly. The other two were upon 
sand, parched by hours of direct tropical 
sun, and here the two layers were 
massed. 

The insects alighted, facing in any 
direction, but veered at once, heading 
upbreeze. Along the riverside of mar- 
kets of tropical cities I have seen fleets 
of fishing boats crowded close together, 
their gay sails drying, while great ebony 
Neptunes brought ashore baskets of 
angel fish. This came to mind as I 
watched my flotillas of butterflies. 

I leaned forward until my face was 
hardly a foot from the outliers, and these 
I learned to know as individuals. One 
sulphur had lost a bit of hind wing, and 
three times he flew away and returned 
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to the same spot. Like most cripples, 
he was unamiable, and resented a close 
approach, pushing at the trespasser with 
a foreleg in a most unbutterfly-like way. 
Although I watched closely, I did not 
see a single tongue uncoiled for drinking. 
Only when a dense group became uneasy 
and pushed one another about were the 
tongue springs slightly loosened. Even 
the nervous antennz were quiet after 
the insects had settled. They seemed 
to have achieved a Rhopaloceran Nir- 
vana, content to rest motionless until 
caught up in the temporary whirlwinds 
of restlessness which now and then 
possessed them. 

They came from all directions, swirl- 
ing over the rocks, twisting through 
near-by brambles, and settling without 
a moment’s hesitation. It was as though 
they had all been here many times be- 
fore, a rendezvous which brooked not 
an instant’s delay. From time to time 
some mass spirit troubled them, and, as 
one butterfly, the whole company took 
to wing. Close as they were when rest- 


ing, they fairly buffeted one another in 


midair. Their wings, striking one an- 
other and my camera and face, made a 
strange little rustling, crisp and crack- 
ling whispers of sounds. As if a pile of 
Northern autumn leaves, fallen to earth, 
suddenly remembered days of greenness 
and humming bees, and strove to raise 
themselves again to the bare branches 
overhead. 

Down came the butterflies again, 
brushing against my clothes and eyes 
and hands. All that I captured later 
were males, and most were fresh and 
newly emerged, with a scattering of 
dimmed wings, frayed at edges, who 
flew more slowly, with less vigor. Finally 
the lower patch was washed out by the 
rising tide, but not until the water ac- 
tually reached them did the insects leave. 
I could trace with accuracy the exact 
reach of the last ripple to roll over the 
flat sand by the contour of the remain- 
ing outermost rank of insects. 


On and on came the water, and soon 
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I was forced to move, and the hundred 
of butterflies in front of me. When the 
last one had left I went away, returning 
two hours later. It was then that I 
witnessed the most significant happen- 
ing in the Bay of Butterflies—one which 
shook to the bottom the theory of my 
lepidopterist friend, together with my 
thoughtless use of the word normal. 
Over two feet of restless brown water 
covered the sand patches and rocked 
the scouring rushes. A few feet farther 
up the little bay the remaining sand was 
still exposed. Here were damp sand, 
sand dotted with rushes, and sand dry 
and white in the sun. About a hundred 
butterflies were in sight, some contin- 
ually leaving, and others arriving. In- 
dividuals still dashed into sight and 
swooped downward. But not one at- 
tempted to alight on the exposed sand. 
There was fine, dry sand, warm to a 
butterfly’s feet, or wet sand soaked with 
draughts of good Mazaruni water. But 
they passed this unheeding, and circled 
and fluttered in two swarms, as low as 
they dared, close to the surface of the 
water, exactly over the two patches of 
sand which had so drawn and held 
them or their brethren two hours before. 
Whatever the ultimate satisfaction may 
have been, the attraction was something 
transcending humidity, aridity, or im- 
mediate possibility of attainment. It 
was a definite cosmic point, a geographi- 
cal focus, which, to my eyes and under- 
standing, was unreasonable, unsuitable, 
and inexplicable. 

As I watched the restless water and 
the butterflies striving to find a way 
down through it to the only desired 
patches of sand in the world, there arose 
a fine, thin humming, seeping up through 
the very waves, and I knew the singing 
catfish were following the tide shore- 
ward. And as I ‘considered my vast 
ignorance of what it all meant, of how 
little I could ever convey of the signifi- 
cance of the happenings in the Bay of 
Butterflies, I felt that it would have been 
far better for all of my green ink to have 
trickled down through the grains of sand. 
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HE tedium of the anchorage, al- 
ready a week old, grew intolerable. 
For the hundredth time the boy won- 
dered wearily why his uncle, the master 
of the bark, couldn’t have taken him 
along “up to London” too. For the 
hundredth time his gaze, going out from 
the vessel’s quarter rail through the om- 
nipresent, watery dusk, rested upon the 
town that climbed the promontory to the 
right—the rickety landing stages and 
the rear exposures of dirty public houses 
along the opaque margin of the tide— 
the streets of rock running up between 
dykes of slates and bastions of chimney 
pots—the solitary creeping lamplighter 
—and the silhouette of the sky line at 
last: ridgepoles, chimneys, and gables 
jumbled against the hard, wet English 
sky. ... At the top of the darkling 
mass, the town’s last peak, lifted a stone 
house like a tower, square, strong, lofty, 
dingy, and somehow, to the boy’s imag- 
ination, mysterious. 

I have called him a boy. That at 
twenty-one Roger Brown should have 
been a boy in the sense he was is at once 
the glory and the failure of America. 

He liked to please people. He had red 
hair, blue eyes, and freckles. He was 
homely. The girls at home had always 
loved him. Roger had always loved the 
girls—“‘all the girls’ —with the boister- 
ous tomfoolery and reverence of his kind. 
Of course he knew there were women 
who—and all that sort of thing. He had 
been to college. But he could no more 
have thought a bad thing about any one 
of “the girls” than he could have 
“flown.” 

“The girls! The girls!” What a 
precious fine thing to start out with, 
knocking around the wicked world! 


Precious and preposterous, indeed, and, 
of course, foredoomed. . . . “The girls! 
The girls!” 

Leaning on the taffrail under the alien 
night, Roger fell into a dream. He re- 
membered a girl he had glimpsed that 
afternoon in the High Street up there, 
just for an instant across a huddle of 
lead-colored people about a tram. It 
was absurd enough, here, across the sea; 
but in his dreaming now it seemed again 
that that girl must be Dolly Blaine. She 
was so very like. . . . He went deeper 
in reverie. It was summer; that sum- 
mer when, of all the girls, it was Dolly 
Blaine. He was home from Dartmouth, 
she from Stanford. From the ends of 
the continent! . . . He heard the whir 
of the sprinkler on the lawn. The 
shadow of woodbine leaves, cast by the 
arc of Third and Chestnut, fell across her 
face in the porch hammock. She wore 
his fraternity pin. And when, at.ten or 
so, they strolled down to the drug store 
at the corner of Fifth, he held Dolly’s 
arm so as to hold Dolly’s hand. Oh. 
Dolly Blaine! 

And they had had a “call” that sum- 
mer, he and Dolly. It came back in 
memory, and under his breath he whis- 
tled it in the river night: 





He rubbed his eyes. He took a deep, 
startled breath. 

“By jingo! I—I’m seeing things!” 

He rubbed his eyes again and stared 
at the obscure mass of the town. For it 
had seemed, for an instant, as if to his 
whistle some high, hidden window there 
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had given back a visual answer—like the 
gleam of a pocket flash—a furtive, wink- 
ing spark—a slow dot, and another slow 
dot, and then a sustained, white, tiny 
dash: 


Sees Ss 


He laughed uneasily and stirred on 
his feet. 

“Say, but that was a coincidence, 
wasn’t it?” 

He sat down on the wheel box and 
stuck his hands in his pockets. He had 
to grin. Things like that didn’t happen 
very often. 

Payson came aft. He had been in the 
forward works, overseeing something 
about the anchor cable. He had to 
watch out for everything, being first offi- 
cer of the bark, and the captain away. 

“Well, the tide’s turned,” he said. 
“Nothing to do till to-morrow.” 

He stopped by the companionway to 
light his pipe, the flame between puffs 
lighting up his handsome, bony, alert face. 

“Coming ashore, Brownie, my lad?” 

It was more than half patronage. The 
man could not very well help knowing 
that the landlubberly youth stood deeply 
in awe of him, as of a man of the sea and 
of the world. Sometimes, cooped up in 
the dismal river mouth, it was almost 
too much for Payson. 

Roger did not immediately answer 
the question. Sitting chin in hand, he 
said: 

“Do you know what? To-day when 
I was ashore I saw a girl—”’ 

But Payson broke in: “Girl, eh? 
Brownie, my son, if you want to come 
ashore with me I can show you girls 
enough. Girls? Say! 

Standing together on a corner of a 
cobbled street before the open door of a 
public house full of men and women and 
yellow gaslight, Payson struck out at 
last, almost savagely, at what he had 
once called the other’s “confounded, 
gawk-eyed innocence.” 
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“The trouble with you college lads 
from Iowa is that you want to be bad 
boys—bad, gay boys—and, God help 
you! you couldn’t be blacker in sin than 
a white tablecloth. The trouble with 
you is that you—you—” 

Payson seemed to want a word. He 
made an impatient gesture toward the 
bar door, the barmaids shining, white- 
jacketed, within, and one or two bright- 
colored blouses making spots in the hot 
light. 

“The trouble with you is that you— 
you segregate your—your delicious imag- 
inings. Now those, for instance—bar- 
maids, ladies in ‘pubs,’ and so on— 
they’re legitimate to think about. But 
all those others—” 

Payson pushed his cap back from his 
forehead, which perspired. He will be 
recognized, of course, as Lucifer in 
earthly disguise. . . . But, no, Payson 
was really in earnest, almost bitterly in 
earnest, for once in his life. Actually, 
for the moment, he hated this red-haired, 
blue-eyed youth for having something 
he himself had had and lost. And he 
made a sweep with his hand toward the 
higher streets where all the town’s good 
people lived behind their scrubbed steps, 
brass knockers, and painted window 
boxes. He made the gesture as if to 
gather them all in and crag them down 
in a lump under Roger’s nose, so he 
would have to look at them. 

“But those up there, why, they’re 
‘different.’ Taboo! ‘They’re— Why, 
see here, you say they’re fellows’ sis- 
ters—they’re the kind of girls that get 
engaged. That’s because you’re snobs. 
Nothing like a democrat for a snob. 
Your real aristocrat—your duke or your 
princeling, now—he knows that all of 
them, all, these in the ‘pub’ or the park, 
those up there behind the chintz cur- 
tains and the family prayers—all of ’em 
cut from the same damned bolt of goods, 
my lad. Your duke knows. He has 
tried it out. He’s a Christian, your duke 
is, because he believes in the dogma of 
original sin. He knows that any woman 
in this town is every woman in this town 
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—no matter what street you find her 
ork 

Payson was actually panting a little. 
His eyes, widened by the effort of con- 
viction, rested on the cogitating face of 
the other. But Roger was not really 
cogitating. He believed what he was 
told. He was certain Payson must 
know; the man’s vehemence was con- 
vincing. And there was something even 
dimly pleasurable in the belief. (About 
this town, you know.) 

“T suppose so.” He nodded a sober 
head. 

When he got back to the vessel he 
leaned his elbows on the rail and brooded 
out over the water at the many-win- 
dowed hill standing up in the dark. And 
he thought of the crimson thread of 
original sin running through it all, hovel 
and villa and mansion chamber alike. 

“Yes, I suppose he’s right.” 

He felt older and more important. 
The town seemed more foreign than 
ever, more intriguing and bizarre. There 


—anywhere, indeed, up there—a man 
might not be surprised by—well, by 
anything. 

As a matter of fact, Payson hadn’t 
touched him at all. His thoughts, escap- 
ing by and by, went back to “the girls” 


—in another world. For of course noth- 
ing could ever touch “the girls,” any 
more than anything could ever touch 
his mother or his—well, say, his col- 
lege. ... 

And, still half dreaming, he thought 
of the face he had glimpsed in the crowd 
to-day—so like the girl of that half- 
forgotten summer—Dolly Blaine. .. . 

The following afternoon he met the 
same girl, and it was Dolly Blaine. 

“Mrs. Keene FitzHugh,” she cor- 
rected him, soberly, after the first laugh- 
ing, stammering give and take of recog- 
nition. 

“TI saw you yesterday in the street, 
Roger, and I knew it was you.” 

“And I saw you, Dolly.” 

“Yes, but you weren’t half sure of me, 
Rog.” 

“But how in the world— Say, Dolly, 
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when—how—did you ever come to be 
here—in England?” 

They were on the ocean side of the 
town, directly over the promontory from 
the river. There, walking on the beach 
among the deserted bathing-machines of 
summer, they had met, specks coming 
toward each other out of the distance. 

“Then you didn’t know I was mar- 
ried?” 

““Why—why, yes, I did.” Roger 
squirmed. “Of course I did, Dolly.” ° 

He flung himself down on the sand, 
and she, after a brief glance up and down 
the shore, sat beside him. For a while, 
silent under the tumbled immensity of 
the sky and the drone of little breakers, 
they watched the surf, the wheeling 
gulls, the play of sunlight and cloud over 
the silver cylinder of the Abbott Light, 
far out beyond the froth of God's 
Mercy’s rocks. But once or twice she 
glanced down at him with a dreaming 
smile, calling back her girlhood. Once 
her hand lay lightly and frankly on his 
hunched shoulder, as if it said, “Dear 
lad!” 

He didn’t look up, but he saw her 
vividly now, her face and her gray eyes 
across a square glass table in Davis’s 
Drug Store at Fifth Street on an evening 
in the full tide of summer. The scene 
came back, set in a hard, white light, a 
glinting of mirrors and bottles, scraping 
of soles on the mosaic floor, laughter, 
sputter of soda fountain, and the racket 
of the Knights of Pythias band going by 
in a chartered car. And through it and 
all around it the pervading breath of 
drugs—iodoform, lavender, oil of pep- 
permint, and cloves. . . . Why did he 
remember that? Oh yes. It was be- 
cause he and Dolly had been different 
that night. There was a new solemnity 
between them. He hadn’t held her hand 
that night, coming down. And over 
their “sundezs” they had talked in a 
kind of stifled way of such things as life 
and faith. Rather, Dolly had talked. 
And no matter whatever happened to 
Roger, she would keep her faith in his 
integrity and his real, true, hidden self. 
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(The deep, unshakable faith of the 
sophomore girl!) And no matter what- 
ever should happen to her—no matter 
where fate might carry her out of Rog- 
er’s sight and ken—Roger was to have 
that granite faith in Dolly, was he not? 
For how was a woman to rise to the 
heights of—of—oh, of everything— 
without the faith of the—of some one 
who cared—a little? 

Both of them, caught up in the glit- 
ter, the solemnity, and the smell of drugs, 
had known, somehow, that they were, 
somehow, that night, to become “en- 
gaged.” . . . Nothing in the world had 
prevented it but a sudden call on the 
drug-store phone, telling Roger that an 
aunt had died and that he was to “come 
right home and be with his mother.” ... 

But never till he died himself could he 
forget Dolly’s sweetness and straightness 
about that faith they were to have—the 
one in the other—forever! Nor the light 
in her gray eyes. Nor the smell of iodo- 
form and oil of peppermint and cloves. 

. . Since then, even just passing a 
hospital window, even without thinking 
why, he would think of faith... . 
“Doll,” he wondered, out loud now, “do 
you remember that evening—” And 
then, himself remembering that she was 
married now, he plucked at the sand and 
kept still. 

It was she who broke the silence at 


last. “You don’t ask me about him,” 
she said. 
The boy’s face went crimson. 


Heavens! As if he could ask a girl he’d 
known so long about her husband! 
“Well,” she went on, simply, “I love 
him to death, Roger. He’s a big man; 
much bigger than any of us will ever be, 
probably. You knew he was older than 
I, didn’t you? . . . I love him to death. 
And I hardly know him... . He’s a 
doctor, you know; really the biggest 
doctor in the west counties. If only he’d 
go up to the city be could live bis own 
life. Even here— But, no, he won’t let 


anyone take anything off his shoulders. 
Half the time he’s away all day, all over 
the west counties, and half the night— 
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sometimes all night long. 
hardly know him. 


Honestly, I 
. . . But you’ve got 
to meet him, Roger. Though you won't 
make a thing out of him. He’s terribly 
surgical and terribly British. And I—I 
love him to death, Roger, this husband 


” 


of mine... . 

Roger writhed. It seemed to him he 
had never been so embarrassed. Girls 
don’t talk to other fellows about their 
love for their husbands. That’s too in- 
timate. There are doors to keep shut. 
. . . He felt his cheeks flaming. He was 
glad when she got up to go. He walked 
with her. 

Self - consciousness pursued him. 
Meeting Payson in one of the lower 
streets of the town, and hesitating, so 
that she had to prompt him over the 
“Mrs. FitzHugh” in the introduction, it 
was ‘moments before he could grasp the 
astounding fact that Payson was ac- 
cepting the pair of them with a wink and 
a grin of understanding. 

“Mrs. FitzHugh is an old, old friend,” 
he tried to explain. Payson fell in step 
with the half-facetious apologetic air of 
one hesitating to intrude upon another’s 
“game.” Roger began to stammer. 

“I knew her in—at—at home, Pay- 
son.” 

He felt appalled and helpless. He 
couldn’t meet Payson’s eyes. The man’s 
calm assumption that he had picked 
Dolly up; the glances of frank appraisal 
which he cast at the slim, erect, self- 
contained woman between them, as if 
she might have been anyone—any girl a 
man might find alone in the park—it 
almost frightened him. He wanted to 
bellow at Payson. 

They had come to a halt at the corner 
of the High Street where he had seen 
Dolly the day before. And Dolly was 
saying: 

“It’s too late for tea now, but to- 
morrow, Roger, won’t you drop in for 
a cup? And wouldn’t Mr. Payson like 
to come, too? . . . That’s nice. ... Yes. 
Good-by, Mr. Payson. Good-by, Rog!” 

Her easy “Rog” had a little shaken 
Payson’s assumption. 
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“What’s the game, Brownie?’ He 
glanced over his shoulder as they walked 
away toward the water. “I thought, of 
course, you were— Say, was that 
straight about the ‘old friends’? Well 
son, I give you this—she’s certainly a 
pippin! ‘Missus,’ eh? Husband in 
town?” 

“Yes,” Roger told him, sullenly. “She 
married an English doctor.” 

“TI see. I see.” 

Even now, however, the boy could not 
seem to shake off a deep, uneasy sense 
of abomination—as if, somehow, some- 
thing had touched “the girls.” 


They had tea next afternoon in the 
walled garden behind that tall, square, 
stone house on the crest of the town. It 
was all very cozy and very English, and 
the tea things and the late flowers and 
Dolly’s frock made a bright pattern 
against the lichened and somehow ruin- 
ous austerity of the pile. 

The master of the house was seen 
briefly; a big-boned, silent, brown- 
bearded man who acknowledged their 
acquaintance with an absent-minded 
kindliness in his eyes, refused tea gruffly, 
and went off among the dwarf chrysan- 
themums, with his shadow, Jock, the big 
old wolfhound, slavering at his heels. 

Payson, when the doctor had gone, 
returned with doubled ardor to his frank 
campaign of conquest. It seemed in- 
credible to Roger that any man could 
look into Dolly’s eyes and say so many 
vapid and obvious things—things he 
must know would make him appear 
ridiculous to.any married woman. He 
acted as if he thought that Dolly were 
just a strange girl whom he would never 
see again. 

Roger was hurt. He was ashamed to 
let it go on. But then he thought it 
would be worse to give it importance by 
making a scene. And Dolly, he saw, 
with a light in her eyes and a dangerous 
color on her cheek, was quite taking care 
of herself. 

Then he began to comprehend some- 
thing that made him strangely content. 
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He read it in Dolly’s eyes when they 
escaped Payson’s now and then and 
came, as if for refuge, to his. 

“Oh, Roger,” they seemed to say, 
“he doesn’t understand, does he? He's 
making such a fool of himself,” they 
said, “because he doesn’t know our kind 
—the world and the life of the like of you 
and me, Roger.” 

After that, in place of rage, there was 
only a kind of disgusted pity for the 
amorous mountebank who couldn't see. 
. . « Dolly put it in words when, as they 
were taking their leave, she fell behind 
with Roger on the flagged walk to the 
gate. 

“Who is this Mr. Payson?” she asked. 
The light of the disgraceful tussle was 
not altogether gone from her eyes nor the 
pinkness from her cheeks. She didn’t 
quite look at Roger. “Is he a very good 
friend of yours? . . . Anyhow, Roger, 


he’s—he’s just a bit—ordinary. ... 
And, Roger, I don’t think, if I were you, 
I’d leave me alone with Mr. Payson— 


too much.” 

The growl rasped in the boy’s throat. 
“You'll not see him again, Doll. I 
promise you that!” 

She laughed under her breath and 
squeezed one of his hanging hands. And, 
though Payson had turned and was ob- 
viously and quizzically waiting, she 
seemed to ignore the fact. 

“Roger, I’ve hardly had a word with 
you to-day. Since yesterday I’ve been 
remembering—oh, a million things! 
And weren’t we dear, funny children 
that summer, you and I? I’ve been re- 
membering us. We even had a ‘call.’ 
Remember?” 

Roger nodded. And then he had 
breathed the three notes in a whisper. 

“Yes, yes! Weren’t we momentous, 
Roger? If ever in the world—anywhere 
in the world—either of us wanted the 
other to come— Oh dear me, dear me! 
. . . But I'll tell you. The other day, 
when I saw you weren’t sure of me in 
that crowd on High Street, it was on my 
lips to whistle that old ‘call’ of ours. 
Wouldn’t that have given you a turn, 
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though! . . . But look, Mr. Payson’s 
waiting. Come along... .” 

Going down the hill, Payson said to 
Roger, in a musing way: 

“Your little friend is lovely—and 
lonely.” 

“I guess so, sometimes. Her hus- 
band’s away so much. And I guess at 
night, in that old ruin of a house, you 
know—” 

“Yes—at night—especially at night— 
poor girl—quite lonely.” 

And it was not till four hours had gone 
by that, suddenly, standing still on deck 
in the darkness of night, Roger felt his 
face turn hot. 

“What on earth—what in the bottom 
of hell did Payson mean by that?” 

With a muscular reaction, subcon- 
scious and absurd, he found himself 
turning around and around on his heels, 
like a blind man beset by thieves. 

Oh, “the girls”! The precious, laugh- 
ing “girls”! 

But, no! No! Payson couldn’t have 
meant— 

But yes! “Your little friend is lovely 
—and lonely!” 

He seemed to think he could run away 
from it. He stumbled about the deck. 
He barked his shin on a capstan bar. 
He struck his shoulder against a corner 
of the after-house in the darkest dark- 
ness he had ever known. 

But Payson had said, “ Yes—espe- 
cially at night—quite lonely. . . .” 

He breathed heavily, so that Payson, 
who had just come up the companion 
ladder, peered at him and asked what 
was “up.” . . . Roger rocked there, his 
fists clenched, his lip between his teeth. 

“Damn you!” he tried to cry. “You 
filthy beast!” he tried to cry. And for 
bewilderment and for shame of youth, 
not a word would come out of his mouth. 

He ran away from the man. He came 
to the vessel’s waist, and there he let his 
weight sink against the rail. He stared 
at the water, and the weedy stench of 
the coming tide rose and enveloped him. 
He stared at the town lifted up against 
him, toppling over him, and the town 
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gave back his stare with a hundred eyes, 
disdainful and unpitying. 

But why? When Payson was simply 
all wrong. 

But how did he know Payson was all 
wrong? How did he know it wasn’t he 
who had been all wrong about every- 
thing, always, since he was born. How? 

The tide, streaming along the hollow 
wood, droned the appalling question, 
and it wailed in the sea wind through the 
spars in the dark overhead. 

How? How did he know? 
could he know? 

Then he pounded his fists on the rail. 
Of a sudden he laughed at himself for a 
coward! for a credulous fool! Dolly 
Blaine? God in heaven! What could 
Payson know of Dolly Blaine? In his 
ears he seemed to catch the memory of 
three notes whistling softly out of a sum- 
mer past. To his nostrils came a ghostly 
fragrance of druggist’s wares—iodoform 
and oil of peppermint and cloves. And 
in his heart there was peace. Peace! 

Tears dimmed the eyes that gazed 
outward and upward toward the town’s 
head, where the square house loomed 
against the murk of heaven. . . . And 
in what must have been one of the upper 
chamber windows there came and went a 
tiny flash of light—and another, like 
another half note—and another, pro- 
longed, like a whole note held on the 
breath. ... 

“_ . . If ever, anywhere, either of us 
wanted the other to come .. .” 

And another voice, another echo in the 
chamber of his brain: 

“. . . Yes—quite lonely. ... 

He was clinging to the rail like a man 
shipwrecked in the night. He discov- 
ered this. He pushed himself away and 
stood on his feet. 

“What in the devil’s hell?” He 
rubbed his eyes savagely and stared 
again at the hill. 

Payson’s voice, as on another planet, 
sounded in the bow works: 

“Tide’s about made. Now, Joda, 
keep an eye to see that cable come clear 
when she swings. It is right?” 


How 


” 
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And still Roger stared. 

There was a gentle commotion about 
the boat boom, where the bark’s dinghy 
tailed in the gloom at the vessel’s side; 
a little rattle of oars, squeak of oarlocks, 
and a waning wash of blades as the boat 
moved shoreward and was lost. 

And still the boy stood there staring 
into the gulf of the harassed and irra- 
tional night, wondering if he had really 
and truly seen. . . 

When he got up in the morning he 
laughed at it all. He took big breaths of 
the cool, white air. He was himself 
again. 

Then the day began to run downhill. 

It seemed hot at noon. Something 
oppressed him. At table, Payson, who 
had risen late, asked him what was 
“ailing.” The boy ate little. 


He had planned to go ashore when 
Payson went that afternoon, but his 
restlessness had the paradoxical effect 
of holding him close on board. He tried 
to read and the print stood blank before 


his eyes. He knew that he was waiting 
for the night. 

He couldn’t understand. He tried to 
pull night toward him, and the minutes 
were hours. He tried, as if it were the 
onrush of death itself, to hold night off, 
and the hours were minutes in their 
flight. His feet carried him around the 
decks, but his mind was stupid. Only 
in the subconscious, the blind cellar un- 
der the brain, were things in motion; all 
the little pictures and the fragments of 
phrases that made up Roger Brown, 
fighting among themselves to save or to 
damn his soul. 

Dusk came down over the river. 
Night fell. It grew as late as it had been 
the night before. The time passed. 
There was almost another hour. And 
out of the upper darkness the call came 
winking down, importunate, nerve- 
wrung—again, and, careless of shame, 
again and again. And then the awful 
thing happened. Something like an an- 
cient barricade gave way in Roger’s 
brain and a phrase came out to damn 
him: 
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“Your little friend is lovely—” 

Last night it had been, “—and 
lonely.” But never had that shaken 
him like this. 

Dolly was lovely. Dolly Blaine! Dolly 
Blaine FitzHugh! Yes, yes. Why should 
a man’s “delicious imaginings” be 
bound by that? Why, because her 
father had been his father’s friend—be- 
cause he and she had gone to high school 
together and touched hands in the silly 
summer nights of innocence—why be- 
cause of these things should he be blind 
to the vision of her in the dark, as fair- 
formed, as desirous and to be desired 
as a stranger would be. The scales from 
the eyes of boys and fools must some- 
time fall away. . . . How long ago had 
they fallen away from hers? . . . How 
long a time, behind that air of comrade- 
ship, had she been laughing at him? 

And a deeper blackness fell. Had 
they all, then—all “the girls” of mem- 
ory—been laughing secretly at him for 
sheltering them away in a boy’s sanctu- 
ary of chaffing, hand-holding, “rough- 
housing” reverence? Had he, then, 
walked through boyhood alone in his 
star-eyed, dull innocence? Had even his 
closest friends—even in the high-school 
days— 

It’s fine to know nothing about life. 
But it’s too perilous. For every stone in 
that house is a keystone, and when one 
goes down it’s the end. 

Standing there that night on the blind 
deck, born again and bruised and 
shaken, staring out at the town and the 
crimson thread of longing running so 
plainly from street to street, house to 
house, chamber to chamber, even to the 
black, unsleeping tower on the hill— 
Ob, he didn’t care! Boys care. He was 
a man. 

“Lovely!” 

And he loved the woman up there 
suddenly with a kind of love that struck 
down through his being in that alien 
night like the white kiss of lightning, 
leaving him naked, shivering, and numb. 

“And especially at night — quite 
lonely—” 
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Oh, where in the dark along the rail 
was that boat boom? He found it and 
peered at the water. . . . ““Where’s the 
dinghy?’ he demanded, aloud. 

A seaman sitting on the forecastle 
house told him. “Mr. Payson’s gone 
ashore in ’er, sir.” 

“When?” 

“Few minutes back, sir.” 

Yes, Roger had heard him go, but he 
hadn’t thought. Just a little after the 
light in Dolly’s room had shown. Pre- 
cisely as—precisely as on the night before! 

He put out a hand and took hold of 
the rail. He steadied his voice. “What 
time do you expect him back, Joda?” 

“Can't say, sir. Last night he’s gone 
half the night.” 

And, like a soundless echo, the mem- 
ory of Dolly’s confidence: 

“Half the time he’s gone . 
the night... .” 

Turning away from the rail, the van- 
ishing boat boom, the half-obliterated 
seaman, Roger entered into hell. 

He tramped, driven around and 
around the imprisoning rail, hour after 
hour of that night. Sometimes he shook 
with an exhaustion that came across him 
like a wind. His eyes stared into the 
dark. 

Dolly was up there. And Payson was 
up there. Dolly and Payson! 
The weakness was gone. 
rang through his brain. Derision! He 
had pitied Payson. Ha-ha! Ho-ho-ho! 
He had pitied him, to see him making an 
ass of himself before that woman with 
his bold glances and his threadbare flat- 


. . half 


Laughter 


teries. He had pitied him, seeing the 
distaste in Dolly’s eyes. . . . Ho-ho-ho! 
Blind! Blind! Distaste? Ha-ha! For 


Dolly liked it. They all liked it—all 
women—all “‘cut from the same damned 
bolt of goods”—they loved it—adored 
it—feared it and adored it—all woman— 
all, all, all! 

“T don’t think I'd leave me alone with 
Mr. Payson—too much. . . .” 

“You'll not see him again, Dolly. I 
promise you that. . . .” Ha-ha! Ho-ho- 
ho! 
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A spoke of the wheel, thrusting out of 
the blackness on the afterdeck, caught 
his jacket and twisted him around rough- 
ly, like a tippler in a policeman’s fist. 
He sat down in a heap. 

“Yes, but still it was to me she called. 
The old call!” 

Yes, but still it was Payson who had 
seen and understood, who had gone and 
taken, as a man like Payson would al- 
ways go and take while a youth like 
Roger faltered and sniveled and could 
not quite believe. 

A fine mucus lay on his lip. Beyond 
the river cliffs an almost imperceptible 
grayness smote the sky.- Another day 
was begun. 

What a weakling he was! But the 
weakest of the weak, with a revolver, can 
kill the strongest of the strong. 

He thought he would kill Payson... . 


The day went by, one hour after an- 
other, fifteen of them. Dusk drew down 
again. Night came on. An oppression 
lay over the river. Stars shone, flicker- 
ing slightly in the sky, but an electric 
heaviness bore down on his nerves, and, 
late as the year was, a rumor of thunder 
ran around the horizon. At intervals 
distant lightning ran up the sky, and 
before Roger’s staring eyes the yellow 
street lamps on shore were dimmed by a 
myriad blue-white flare of window- 
panes. And he saw the square house on 
the hill in vivid detail, black and white. 

Night before last it had been eight 
o'clock when the signal came down from 
that chamber window; last night, al- 
most nine. To-night nine had come and 
gone; the half hour had struck its three 
bells on the ship’s clock aft, and still the 
boy, shivering a little through all his 
body, pinched the rail and stared into 
the dark. 

But why should he expect it to-night? 
After all, it was only “half the time” 
that Dolly’s husband was out of the way 
—“‘half the night.””. And Payson was 


reading below decks, calmly, under the 
yellow skylight aft. 
But, no; as the hour grew Payson was 
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on deck. His footfalls went and came 
on the deck near the wheel. . . . And 
then, there it was, the two half-notes and 
the note of brightness, just once in the 
window on the hill. And Payson came 
walking forward. . . . Roger turned to 
face him. 

“Going ashore to-night?” 

“Why—why I shouldn’t wonder.” 
Payson halted. “Why?” 

“T need exercise. | just thought I’d 
row you in.” 

In the darkness Payson’s head thrust 
out a fraction of an inch. There was 
something half pugnacious, half embar- 
rassed, in the attitude. 

“Well, do as you’ve a mind to. 
I'll be ashore some time, though.” 

“Don’t worry about me. I'll look out 
for myself, Payson.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking— Well—in 
just a minute, then. The tide has turned 
and I’ve got to put the ship to bed.” 
And he was off, calling an order into the 
bows. 

Roger walked with an amazing delib- 
eration to the companion, descended, 
entered a stateroom, took from a pigeon- 
hole in a desk the officer’s revolver, 
made certain it was loaded, and returned 
above decks, where he waited beside the 
boat boom till Payson came. 

He didn’t know what he was going to 
ei ae 

At the weed-slimed landing under the 
shadow of a warehouse Payson bade him 
a hasty good-night and climbed out of 
sight through a gate. Roger, resting on 
his outboard oar, waited till the man’s 
footfalls grew faint on the cobbles; then, 
looping the dinghy’s painter over a pile, 
he sprang out and followed. 

He was not used to “shadowing.” In 
this water-front street nine tenths of the 
windows were dark and the gas lamps 
smoky and few. He paused to peer up 
the narrow corridor of stone, and a blue 
glare of lightning blinded him. He 
strained his ears for the footfalls, and 
thunder thudded down over the roofs. 
Payson had given him the slip so soon. 
And laughter hurt his throat. He knew 
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where to find him again! Yes, yes; he 
knew where to go. 

So he set his face up the defile, where 
the glare of the approaching storm went 
and came. A face to wonder at, if any 
saw. The streaks of light from public- 
house doorways fell out across his path; 
laughter eddied about him briefly with- 
out touching him. He had become sin- 
gle of mind, of sight, and of hearing; he 
was conscious of the battle of his boot 
soles with the round, steep stones, but 
not of any effort or fatigue. 

Up! Up! Up! 

“Onward and upward!” 

That used to be the class motto in 
high school. And Dolly Blaine, with her 
hair in a huge plait around her head, at 
the second desk to the left... . It 
shook him till the teeth rattled in his 
head. ... 

He tried to run up the steep stones. 

And then, just before him in the street, 
he saw Payson again. And under a 
street lamp in front of Payson he saw a 
woman with a shawl drawn, mantilla- 
wise, over her head, waiting. 

But he hadn’t counted on this. He 
wasn’t prepared for her meeting him so, 
halfway, in public. His fumbling hand 
would hardly accept the butt of the 
weapon in his pocket. 

He heard them talking. In the fitful 
hush between two bursts of thunder their 
voices came to his ears, thin and metal- 
lic, like wires. 

“You're late to-night. 
last night, even.” 

“But the tide’s later, dearie.” 

“You don’t love me, you don’t love 
me.” 

“Oh yes, Ido. But I have to wait for 
the tide—I’ve told you that. In this 
damned river of yours, with these tides, 
I’ve got to see the anchor doesn’t foul 
when she swings, you know that—” 

The woman’s hands flew out to the 
man’s... . 

Roger found himself going toward 
them in the sickly illumination from the 
lamp. Lightning broke out all around, 
snowy, penetrating everywhere. He had 
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a glimpse of the woman’s face. It was 
a woman he had never seen before, 
a stranger with heavy black eyes, 
pink spots of cheeks, and a red, red 
mouth. 

Whether or not they noticed him he 
couldn’t say. He didn’t care. He went 
past. His momentum carried him for a 
distance up the cobbles and left him 
stranded in the thunder and the abrupt 
downfall of the rain. In a wink the 
water had struck through his clothing to 
his skin. It struck through to his soul 
and bathed it and made it well. 

Oh, but more than well, more than 
well! He had never known the glory of 
the triumph of the lover elect. After 
days the dead heart in his breast was 
beating again, pounding wildly at his 
ribs, aching with this glory and this 
triumph. 

And so he had been jealous of Payson 
—bold Payson—cheap Payson! Jeal- 
ous! 
while it had been for him, for him, for 
him, that the nerve-wrung call had come 
down out of the night of desire! Night 
after night, reckless of pride or repulse 
or any shame! 

“Come! Come! I can’t help it, and I 
don’t care! Only—come!” 

And she was lovelier than a woman in 
adream.... 

All this while he had been climbing. 
No, he had been striking the world 
downward under his feet into the welter 
of the night. 

He was a man at last. 

There was a wall in a blur of watery 
light cast by a lantern over a gate. He 
knew the gate. It swung open to a push 
of his hand. There was a door at the 
top of two steps with a dim fanlight glim- 
mering above. The breath clogged in his 
throat; the pounding of his heart rocked 
him on his legs; his arm shook like a 
reed blown in the storm. He reeled with 
a wilder wine than he had ever known as 
he lifted his hand to rap on that door. 

Then he said, “No! A boy raps and 
waits. A man opens and goes in.” 

The door was on the latch. 


The 
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warmer, faintly lit air of the entrance 
hall enveloped him. Closing the door 
behind him, he was in a sudden hush, 
surrounded, as at a great distance, by 
the wail and wash of the squall. It came 
in like the beat of a dark surf through 
the chambered convolutions of a shell 
and died there in the silence waiting 
around the boy. What should he do— 
now? 

Whistle. Of course! Whistle very 
softly the answer to the old call. He 
wet his lips with his tongue tip, for they 
had grown dry. 

Again he said to himself, “No!” It 
is the boy that calls and waits and 
asks but one more sign, while the man 
goes. 

He was in the upper hall. How he had 
got himself up the length of the stairs he 
couldn’t have said, except that toward 
the last, on the upper five or six steps, he 
had grown vaguely conscious of having 
to push, push upward, physically, 
against this something that was nothing. 
It was nothing, nothing! But it was 
about his ankles and knees, clogging his 
steps. It sat astride his shoulders. It 
lay on his brain. But it was nothing. 

He stood still in the darkness, behind 
him the dim glow struggling up from the 
hall beneath, and before him, five steps 
away, a light falling out from between 
the rose-colored hangings of a chamber 
door. 

He had come so near at last that he 
could hear her breathing in there. Or 
was it the pulse of blood in his own ears? 
No, he could hear her breathing there, 
waiting there, no longer in the dark, but 
in the warm, dim light of rose. . . . 

Four steps. Just four steps more. 

Faith! 

Why in the name of hell should that 
come around his knees and ankles? 

Faith? 

He passed a‘hand over his face and it 
came away wet with tears, tears for pity 
of the weakling thing he was. The 
devil, though! No! And he had an- 
other step. . . . If only he could keep 


it away. It was no more than the faint- 
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est taint, the merest thread of air in the 
air, but it got into his nostrils and down 
into his windpipe to smother his heart. 

“But TE saw. She called me and I 
saw, I tell you!” 

“But what is faith?” 

“But when I see with my own eyes—” 

“and know with your heart that the 
thing you saw was not there—that’s faith!” 

“No, but I saw—I saw—I saw—” 

And in the distraught gloom of the 
hall Roger wheeled, and all the breath 
went out of him in a gasp, for there be- 
hind him another door had opened; 
white light poured out across the floor. 

A shadow came up across the light, 
swift, almost silent, inchoate, terrible. 
The weight of it came against his breast 
and bore him down. And the big old 
wolfhound fought for toothhold on his 
throat. 

It was hot there on the floor. The 
remote, continuous whisper of the driven 
rain ran like a wash of surf around the 
airless, hollow world. They wrestled on 
the floor, the beast and the boy, their 
limbs writhing slowly with not more 
than a sigh or a gasp of sound within the 
cross lights cast from the two doors. 

There was a pressure stabbing with 
fire on Roger’s throat. The long, wolf 
teeth bored in to nip his spine. His eyes 
pushed out. In his vision the lights from 
the two doors grew preternaturally 
brilliant and he saw himself groveling 
low between a husband and his wife. 
The wife stood, heavy-eyed with sleep 
and horror, in the rose doorway, one 
hand ‘clinging to the hangings for sup- 
port and the other pressed to her own 
airless throat. The husband loomed big, 
startled, and blinking with helplessness 
in the white doorway, like a ghost in the 
surgeon’s apron covering him from neck 
to boots. In the room behind him there 
shone a shadowy glitter of bottles 
ranged on shelves. And from the room 
came out boldly now the thing that had 
just crept out a little to get in Roger’s 
way—the mingled breath of druggists’ 
wares—the smell of iodoform and of 
peppermint and cloves. 


Dolly was crying: “Frank! God! 
Poor fellow, whoever he is! Jock’s kill- 
ing him!” 

The doctor was coming down out of 
the clouds. And now his boot had 
reached the dog’s head. But the dog’s 
teeth had reached the spine. 

There was a great shattering light in 
the dead boy’s brain: 

“Oh, thank God! The girls! The girls!” 


It was almost dawn. Payson came 
up over the bark’s side, made the 
dinghy’s painter fast to the boom, and 
walked aft. 

“Mr. Brown aboard yet, Joda?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Hmm! I waited awhile. I thought 
he must have come off with a boatman, 
maybe, when the weather cleaned up. 
..- Hullo! Just in time, ain’t I? Tide’s 
just turned on the ebb. There she goes, 
winking on the hill.” 

The anchor watch, a squat shade in 
the gloom, removed his pipe. “The 
flash in the window up yonder, sir?” 

“Yes. But it isn’t in the window, 
though. It fooled me the first time I saw 
it, until I took a peep in Coast Lights of 
England. No, all there is in that room 
is some pretty lady’s dressing mirror, 
and what we get is the Abbott Light, 
five miles to sea over on the ocean side— 
a one, a two, and a long three at seven- 
second intervals. But we catch it just 
right, swinging up or down on the change 
of the tide—just time to let a man get 
forward. . . . Shake a leg, Joda, and 
see that that cable comes all clear when 
she fetches up downstream, for in this 
river, with these devil’s own tides, a 
man gets his anchor beginning to foul 
on him and there’s the devil’s own price 
to pay.” 

Once more the inattentive seaman 
took the pipe from his lips. “What's 
that you say, sir?” 

“T say—a man gets his anchor begin- 
ning to foul on him and there’s the 
devil’s own price to pay here.” 

“Quite right, quite right. And, for 
the matter of that, sir, *most anywhere.” 
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PART VIA DEBTOR OF MOY LING 


BY JAMES NORMAN HALL AND CHARLES NORDHOFF 


UARET’S house stood halfway down 

the village street at Rutiaro, facing 
a broad indentation from the lagoon. 
The Catholic church adjoined it on one 
side, the Protestant church on the other. 
Neither of them was an imposing struc- 
ture, but they towered above the small 
frame dwelling of the chief with an air 
of protection, of jealous watchfulness. 
On sunny days they shaded his roof in 
turn; and, when it rained, poured over 
it streams of water, through lead pipes 
projecting from their own ampler roofs— 
a purely utilitarian function, since the 
drainage from the three buildings fur- 
nished the fresh-water supply of the set- 
tlement. If the showers were light the 
overflow from the largess of the rival 
churches, plashing on the sheets of cor- 


rugated iron, filled the house with a 
monotonous murmur, like the drowsy 
argument of two soft-voiced mission- 
aries; but during a heavy downpour the 
senses were stunned by the incessant 
thunder, as though one were inclosed in 
an immense drum, beaten with non- 
sectarian vigor by all the Salvation 
Armies in the world. 

It was during such a deluge, one day 
in early spring, that I lay on the guest 
bed in Puarei’s one-room house, watch- 
ing Poura, his wife, who had washed my 
linen with her own hands and was then 
ironing it. It was not, strictly speaking, 
linen. The articles were three—a sleeve- 
less gauze singlet, a cotton handkerchief, 
and a faded khaki shirt. A pair of 
khaki trousers, a pair of canvas tennis 
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shoes, and a pandanus hat completed my 
wardrobe. Since I needed the whole of 
it when going abroad about the island, 
it was necessary to go to bed on washing 
day, and to wait there until the launder- 
ing was finished, and such repairs made 
as constant wear had caused and fur- 
ther wear demanded. How to replenish 
it and to meet other simple urgent needs 
gave me cause for some concern, and I 
was going over the problem as I lay on 
Puarei’s guest bed. It was toward the 
end of my second week at Rutiaro, and 
already I was beginning to look decid- 
edly shabby. My shoes were rotted out 
with water, and both shirt and 
trousers, which were far from new at the 
time of my arrival, gave evidence of 
early dissolution. Poura had patched, 
sewed on buttons, drawn seams _ to- 
gether, but the garments were chron- 
ically ailing, as hopeless of effective re- 
pair as an old man far gone in senile 
decay. 


sea 


Poura was becoming discour- 
aged about them, and I knew that she 
must be wondering why [ didn’t buy 
some fresh ones. I had a very good rea- 
son for'‘not doing so—I had no money. 
I had been left at Rutiaro without so 
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much as a twenty-five-centime piece, 
and the Banque de I’ Indo-Chine was six 
hundred miles away. 

It would not occur to either Puarei 
or his wife that I was in need of funds. 
Theirs was one of the more primitive 
atolls of the Low Archipelago where all 
white men are regarded as mysteriously 
affluent. If, instead of being marooned 
at Rutiaro through Tino’s fit of temper, 
I had been discovered a mile outside the 
reef, making toward the land clad only in 
a pair of swimming trunks, upon reaching 
it my rescuers would have expected me, 
as a matter of course, to take a bulky par- 
cel of thousand-franc notes from beneath 
that garment. I had, in fact, made a 
secret inventory of my wealth after the 
sudden departure of the Caleb Winship, 
hoping there might be a forgotten bank 
note in one of my trousers pockets. 
What I found was a cotton handker- 
chief, a picture post card of the Wool- 
worth Building, and a small musical in- 
strument called an ocharina, or, more 
commonly, a sweet-potato whistle. The 
handkerchief I needed; the post card 
seemed of no practical use as a means 
of barter; and, while I might have given 
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SPLIT COCONUTS IN FRONT 


up the ocharina, it had but a slight 
monetary value, and Moy Ling, the 
Chinese storekeeper of the village, was 
not interested in it. I didn’t offer it to 
him outright. Instead, I played on it, 
in front of his shop, “The March of the 
Black Watch,’ which I could render 
with some skill. Thereafter every 
youngster on the island coveted the in- 
strument, but Moy Ling made no offers 
and the prospect of a wardrobe was as 
far away as ever. 

His supply of European clothing was 
limited, but ample to supply my wants. 
He found for me three undershirts, size 
forty-four, two gingham outer shirts of 
less ample proportions, a pair of dunga- 
ree overalls, and a pair of rope-sole shoes. 
I asked him to put these articles aside 
and went off to reflect upon ways and 
means of opening a credit account with 
the canny Chinaman. There was one 
possible method open to me; I might 
adopt the pareu as a costume. I could 
buy three of them for the price of one 
undershirt, and I believed that Moy 
Ling would trust me to that extent. 
Nearly all of the natives wore pareus. 


OF MOY LING’S COPRA SHED 


They had put aside their trousers and 
shirts and gingham dresses now that I 
was no longer a stranger to them, and 
were much more comfortable in their 
simple, knee-length garments, those of 
the men reaching from the waist, those of 
the women twisted tightly under the 
arms. Simple and convenient though 
it was, I felt that it would be absurd for 
me to assume that style of dress, since 
I was not accustomed to it. Further- 
more, I remembered the ridiculous ap- 
pearance of Americans and Europeans 
I had seen at Tahiti—queer people from 
all sorts of queer places, who come and 
go through the capital of French 
Oceania. They rushed into pareus the 
moment of their arrival at Papeete, and 
before a week had passed were more 
primitive in a sophisticated way than 
the Tahitians themselves. I had no de- 
sire to join the ranks of the amateur 
cannibals, even though there was some 
excuse for it at Rutiaro; and I knew 
that the Paumotuans would have more 
respect for me if I dressed after the man- 
ner of my own race. 

But how obtain clothing without 
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money—without divulging to anyone 
that I had no money? The question 
dinned through my brain with annoying 
persistence, like the thunder of falling 
water on Puarei’s iron roof. Would it, 
after all, be best to confide in the chief? 
I could tell him of my bank account at 
Papeete, and he knew, of course, that 
the Caleb Winship had left me without 
a word of warning, taking my sea chest 
with her. I was tempted to make a con- 
fession of my predicament, but pride or 
a kind of childish vanity prevented me. 

“No, by Jove!” I said. “I'll be hanged 
if I do! Puarei, his wife—all the rest of 
them—expect me to live up to their tra- 
ditional conceptions of white men. I 
am supposed to be mysteriously affluent, 
and I owe it to them to preserve that 
myth in all its romantic glamour.” 

I had no feeling of guilt in making this 
decision; rather, a sense of virtue, like 
that of an indulgent father upon assur- 
ing his children that there is a Santa 
Claus. I decided to be not only mys- 
teriously, but incredibly, affluent. There- 
fore, when the rain had passed I put on 
my mended garments and went to Moy 
Ling’s shop. 
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I found him splitting coconuts in front 
of his copra shed, and beckoned to him 
in a careless way. He came forward, 
smiling pleasantly as usual, but there 
was a shrewd glitter in his eyes which 
said, quite as plainly as words, “‘Honor- 
able sir, I bow before you, but I expect 
an adequate monetary return for the 
service.” I was not intimidated, how- 
ever, and when he brought forth the 
articles I had selected earlier I waved 
them aside—all of them excepting the 
rope-sole shoes, the only male footgear 
of any kind on the island. I explained 
that I had not before seen the bolt of 
white drill—the most expensive cloth in 
his shop—and that I wanted enough of 
it to make four suits. I saw at once that 
I had risen in his estimation about 75 
per cent, and, thus encouraged, I went 
on buying lavishly—white-cotton cloth 
for underwear and shirts; some pencils 
and his entire supply of notebooks for 
my voluminous observations on the life 
and character of the Paumotuans; a 
Night-King flash lamp; a dozen silk 
handkerchiefs of Chinese manufacture; 
a dozen pairs of earrings and four lockets 
and chains; ten kilos of flour and two of 
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A POLYNESIAN 


coffee; three bottles of perfume in fancy 
boxes; four large bolts of ribbon—enough 
to reach from one end of the village to 
the other; side and back combs for 


women, superbly ornamented with bits 


of colored glass; a bolt of mosquito 
netting; a monkey wrench; two Beacon 
lanterns; a pandanus mat; and one bow 
tie already made up, the kind sold at 
home in “ gents’ furnishings” shops. 

At the beginning I had no thought of 
going in so recklessly. But as I went 
from article to article the conviction 
grew upon me that the deeper I plunged 
the greater the impression I should make 
upon Moy Ling, and it was essential 
that I should convince him that my 
mythical wealth was real. He became 
more and more deferential as my heap 
of purchases increased in size. I made 
no inquiry as to the price of anything, 
believing that to be in keeping with the 
mysteriously affluent tradition. At my 
back I heard a hum of excited conversa- 
tion. The shop was filled with people. 
I felt the crush behind me, but took no 
notice of it and went on with my pas- 
sionless orgy of spending: two bolts of 


women’s dress goods; four pocket- 


COOK-HOUSE 


knives; a can of green paint and another 
of white—but details are tiresome. It is 
enough to say that I bought lavishly, 
and selected odds and ends of things 
because Moy’s shop contained nothing 
else. He had a large supply of food, but 
in other respects his stock was low, and 
when I had finished, some of his shelves 
were almost bare. On one there re- 
mained only a box of chewing gum. An 
inscription printed on the side of it 
read: “Chew on, MacDuff! You can’t 
chew out the original mint-leaf flavor” of 
somebody’s pepsin gum—words to that 
effect. That product of American epi- 
cureanism is to be found, strangely 
enough, at nearly every Chinaman’s 
store in the Low Archipelago. I bought 
twenty packages of it, since there were 
no other confections to be had, and dis- 
tributed them among the children. The 
youthful MacDuffs chewed on for some 
thirty seconds and then swallowed, be- 
lieving, in their unenlightened way, that 
gum is a sort of food. I had read of 
monkeys dying in zoos because of the 
same practice; but, in so far as I know, 
there were no ill effects from it at 
Rutiaro, either then or later. 
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I succeeded very well in impressing 
Puarei. He was astonished at the num- 
ber of my purchases; and Poura said, 
*Au-e!” shooed out the mint-breathed 
porters who carried them to the house, 
and sat down in the doorway, her enor- 
mous body completely blocking the en- 
trance. On the veranda the conversa- 
tion crackled and sparkled with conjec- 
ture. I could hear above the others the 
voice of Paki, wife of the constable, enu- 
merating the things I had bought. It 
sounded odd in Paumotuan—a _high- 
pitched recitative of strange words, most 
of them adapted from the English since 
all of the articles were unknown to the 
natives before the coming of the traders 

faraoa (flour), ripine (ribbon), peni 
(pencil or pen), taofe (coffee), ete. 

I myself was wondering what use I 
could make of some of my wealth. The 
flour I would give to Puarei, and his ten- 
ton cutter was badly in need of paint. 
Poura would be glad to have the dress 
goods for herself and her girls, for the 
Rutiaroans put aside their pareus on 
Sunday and dressed in European cos- 
tume. I could also give her the mosquito 
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netting as a drapery for tne guest bed. 
I had, in fact, bought it with that end 
in mind, for on windless nights, par- 
ticularly after a rain, the mosquitoes 
were a fearful nuisance. Puarei’s house- 
hold was used to them, but I tossed and 
tumbled, and at last would have to pad- 
dle out on the lagoon and stay there till 
morning. The coffee, likewise, was for 
my own use, Puarei believing that the 
drinking of either tea or coffee was for- 
bidden by his variety of the Christian 
religion. Tobacco, too, was a product of 
evil, and the use of it made broad the 
way to hell. It is impossible to believe 
that any missionary would wander so 
far to preach such theology. What had 
happened, very likely, was that one of 
the more austere churchmen who visit 
Rutiaro at rare intervals had condemned 
those white man’s comforts as injurious 
to health. He must have been severe in 
his denunciation, for Puarei had got 
the idea that abstinence from the en- 
joyment of them was exacted in a sort 
of amendment to the Ten Command- 
ments. I did my best to corrupt him, for 
breakfast at his house was to me a cheer- 
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less meal. His faith was not to be 
shaken, however, although he admitted 
that coffee drinking might not damn me, 
since I had been taught to believe that 
it would not. 

I was thinking with pleasure of his 
tolerance, and of the comforting bev- 
erage I should have the following morn- 
ing, when I remembered that mine was 
green Tahiti coffee which must be taken 
to Moy Ling for roasting. His shop was 
deserted. I could see it at the end of the 
sunlit street, steaming with moisture 
after the rain. The open doorway was 
a square of black shadow. It lightened 
with a misty glimmer as I watched, and 
suddenly Moy flashed into view. He 
ran quickly down the steps, halted irres- 
olutely, and stood for a moment, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand, looking in the 
direction of Puarei’s house. Then he 
turned, mounted the steps again, and 
vanished slowly in the gloom. I was 
uneasy, knowing what he was thinking; 
but an island less than three miles long, 
with an average width of four hundred 
yards, offers a poor refuge for a faint- 
hearted debtor. And so, having stowed 
my other purchases under the guest bed, 
I took the bag of coffee and returned to 
Moy’s store, hoping that I might quiet 
his fears by increasing my obligation to 
him. 

When one is without them, clothing, 
coffee, tobacco, and other such necessi- 
ties assume a place of exaggerated im- 
portance, which is the reason why the 
memories of the earlier part of my stay 
at Rutiaro are tinged with the thought 
of them. But I had not come to the Low 
Islands to spend all of my time and 
energy in the mere fight for a comforta- 
ble existence. I could have done that 
quite as well at home, with greater re- 
sults in the development of a more or 
less Crusoe-like resourcefulness. At Ru- 
tiaro the life was strange and new to me, 
and I found the days too short for ob- 
serving it and the nights for reflecting 
upon it. My first interest, of course, was 
Puarei’s household—the chief, his wife, 
two sons, and three daughters all housed 
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in that one-room frame building. The 
room was commodious, however, about 
twenty-five feet by fifteen, and on the 
lagoon side there was a broad veranda 
where Poura and her daughters did much 
of their work and passed their hours of 
leisure. Behind the house was a large 
cistern, built of blocks of cemented 
coral, and a small outkitchen made of 
the odds and ends of packing cases and 
roofed with thatch. 

I wondered at Puarei’s preference for 
a board box covered with corrugated 
iron, to the seemly houses of the other 
Rutiaroans. He thought it a palace, 
and, being a chief, the richest man of 
the atoll, it was in keeping with the later 
Paumotuan tradition that he should 
have a white man’s kind of dwelling. 
Unsightly though it was without, the 
economy of furnishing gave the interior 
an air of pleasant spaciousness, like that 
of the island itself with its scarcity of 
plant life and of trees other than the 
coconut. There was no European fur- 
niture with the exception of a sewing 
machine and the guest bed, an old- 
fashioned, slatted affair which looked 
strange in that environment. On it was 
a mattress of kapok and two immense 
pillows filled with the same material. 
The linen was immaculate, and the outer 
coverlet decorated with hibiscus flowers 
worked in silk. I had no hesitation in 
accepting the bed, for it would not have 
held Puarei and his wife. The slats 
would have given away at once under 
their weight, and Poura assured me that 
the children preferred sleeping on their 
mats on the veranda. The rest of the 
furnishings were like those of the other 
houses—two or three chests for ¢lothing; 
pandanus mats for the floor; paddles, 
fishing spears, and water glasses stacked 
in a corner or lying across the rafters. 
An open cabinet of native manufacture 
held the toilet articles of the women— 
a hand mirror, a few combs, and a bottle 
of unscented coconut oil, the one cos- 
metic of the Low Islands, which was used 
by all members of the family. There 
were also several articles of jewelry such 
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as the traders sell, some fishing hooks of 
pearl shell, and, on a lower shelf, a 
Tahitian Bible. The walls were hung 
with branches of curiously formed coral, 
hat wreaths and necklaces of shell 
wrought in beautiful and intricate de- 
signs. There were no pictures other than 
the open windows looking out on the 
lagoon in one direction; and in the other, 
across the level, shaded floor of the 
island toward the sea. 

We spent but little time indoors. All 
of the cooking was done in the open, and 
we had our food there, sitting cross- 
legged around a cloth of green fronds. 
The trees around us furnished the dishes. 
I had not used my tin spoon and the 
two-pronged fork since the evening of 
my arrival, and learned to suck the 
miti sauce from my fingers with as loud 
a zest as any of them. Usually we had 
two meals a day at Rutiaro, but there 
was no regularity about the time of 
serving them. We ate when we were 
hungry and food was to be had, some- 
times in the middle of the afternoon, and 
as late as ten m the evening. That is 
one reason why I remember so well the 
feasts prepared by Poura and her daugh- 
ters, and served by them, for they never 
sat down to their own food until we had 
finished. Feasts of a simple kind, but, 
by Jove! how good everything tasted 
after a day of fishing and swimming in 
the lagoon or out at sea. I didn’t tire of 
coconuts as quickly as I had feared I 
should; and the fish were prepared in a 
variety of ways—boiled, roasted over 
hot stones, grilled on the coals, or we ate 
them raw with a savor of miti sauce. 
Puarei’s dog, one of the best fishers of the 
island, was the only member of the fam- 
ily discriminating in his requirements. 
He often came up while we were at 
dinner, with a live fish in his mouth, 
which he would lay at Poura’s feet, 
looking at her appealingly until she 
cooked it for him. Sometimes, to tease 


him, she threw it away, but he would 

bring it back, and, no matter how hun- 

gry he might be, refuse to eat it raw. 
The sea furnished occasional variety 
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of diet in the way of turtles and devil- 
fish; and I contributed rice, tinned meat, 
and other preserved food which I bought 
of Moy Ling whenever I imagined his 
confidence in me was beginning to fal- 
ter. That was a risky procedure, only 
to be undertaken on the days when I 
was so filled with animal spirits that I 
more than half believed in my wealth, 
in my power to draw money or anything 
else I wanted out of the clear, dry air of 
Rutiaro. 

One thing I had wanted from the 
first, above all others—a house. The 
idea of imposing indefinitely upon 
Puarei’s hospitality was distasteful, and 
no boats were expected within five or 
six months. I had not, in years, lived 
for so long a period at any one place. 
Here was an opportunity I had often 
dreamed of for having a home of my 
own. I should have to ask the chief for 
it, and at first thought the request 
seemed a large one. Then, too, how 
could I say to him with any show of 
logic: “Puarei, I am not willing to 
bother you longer by occupying the 
guest bed in your house. Therefore, 
will you please give me a house to my- 
self?” He might think I had peculiar 
ideas of delicacy. But further reflection 
convinced me that, while I could not 
ask him for a pair of trousers—not even 
for so triflmg a thing as a shirt button, 
since he would have to purchase it at 
Moy Ling’s store—I might legitimately 
suggest the gift of a house. It would 
cost only the labor of making it, and 
that was not great. At Rutiaro houses 
were built in less time than was needed 
to sail across the lagoon and back. 
The inhabitants might reasonably have 
adopted the early Chinese method of 
roasting pig by putting the carcasses in 
their dwellings and setting fire to the 
thatch. It would have been a sensible 
proceedure, employed at times when the 
old thatch needed renewal. Nothing 
permanent would have been destroyed 
except the framework of poles, and that 
could be replaced as easily as firewood 
could be cut for a Maori oven. 
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The upshot of the matter was that I 
was given not only a house, but an island 
of my own to set it on—I who had lived 
much of my life up four or five flights of 
stairs, in furnished rooms looking out on 
chimney pots and brick courts filled 
with odors and family washings. The 
site was a small motu lying at the en- 
trance to the lagoon, four miles from the 
village island. It had a name which 
meant, “The place where the souls were 
eaten.’’ Once, a man, his wife, and two 
children went there to fish on the reef 
near the pass. All of them were taken 
ill of some mysterious disease, and died 
on the same day. As their souls left 
their bodies they were seized and eaten 
by some vindictive human spirits in the 
form of sea birds. The legend was evi- 
dently a very ancient one, and the 
events which it described had happened 
so long ago that fear of the place had 
largely vanished. Nevertheless, the 
chief tried to persuade me to choose an- 
other site; and Poura, when she learned 
that I wanted to live on the Soul- 
Eaters’ Island, was deeply concerned. 
Neither of them could understand why 
I should want to live away from the 
village island. I wince, even now, when 
I think of the appalling tactlessness of 
that request; but the fact is that the 
Paumotuans themselves, by their exam- 
ple, had got me into the vicious habit 
of truth-telling in such matters. There 
is no word in their language for tact. 
They believe that a man has adequate, 
although sometimes hidden, reasons for 
doing what he wants to do, and they 
understand that it explains seemingly 
uncourtly behaviour. 

I had accepted, almost unconsciously, 
their own point of view so that it didn’t 
occur to me to invent any polite false- 
hoods. But my knowledge of Paumo- 
tuan was more limited than Puarei’s 
knowledge of French, and how was I to 
explain my desire for so lonely a place 
as the Soul Eaters’ Island? The Pau- 
motuans, from their scarcity of numbers, 
the isolation of their fragments of land, 
the dangers of the sea around them, are 
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drawn together naturally, inevitably. 
How make clear to them the unnatural 
gregariousness of life in great cities? 
Suddenly I thought of my picture post 
card of the Woolworth Building. I 
told them that in America many people, 
thousands of them, were cooped to- 
gether in houses of that sort. I had been 
compelled to spend several years in one 
and had got such a horror of the life 
that I had come all the way to the Cloud 
of Islands, searching for a place where I 
might be occasionally alone. 

While the post card was passing from 
hand to hand, Huirai, the constable, loyal 
friend in every emergency, gave color to 
my explanation by describing—for the 
thousand and first time, I suppose—his 
adventures in San Francisco. Dusk deep- 
ened, the last ghostly light faded from 
the clouds along the northern horizon, 
and still he talked on; and the idlers on 
the chief’s veranda listened with as keen 
interest as though they had never heard 
the story before. Poura, who was at 
work on my new wardrobe, lit a lamp 
and placed it on the floor beside her, 
shading it from her eyes with a piece of 
matting. The light ran smoothly over 
her brown hands, and the mountain of 
shadow behind her blotted out the forms 
of the trees. Now and then she put 
down her work and gazed intently in 
Huirai’s direction. His voice rose and 
fell, thrilled with excitement, died away 
to a deep whisper of awe as he told of 
the wonders he had seen, the street cars, 
the lofty buildings, the elevators which 
rose to an immense height as swiftly as 
a coconut would fall, the trains, the 
motors, the ships, the pictures which 
were alive. He imitated sounds with 
amazing fidelity, and his gestures, 
vaguely seen in the gloom, were vividly 
pictorial of the marvels he had met with 
in his travels. 

The story ended abruptly, and Huirai 
sat down, conscious of the effect he had 
produced. No one spoke for a long 
while. Then the chief, who was sitting 
beside me, broke the silence with that 
strange Polynesian exclamation of won- 
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der too great for words, “ Ah-ah-ah-ah- 
ah!” uttered with distinct, rapid pre- 
cision, like the staccato of machine-gun 
fire. He laid his hand on my knee affec- 
tionately, with an air of possessorship; 
and at the contact a feeling of pride rose 
in me, as though I were the planner of 
the cities, the magician whose brain had 
given birth to the marvels Huirai had 
described. But conceit of that kind may 
be measurably reduced by a moment of 
reflection, and I remembered that the 
extent of my contribution to my native 
land was that I had left it. Small cause 
for vanity there. However, I had no 
mind for another tussle with my con- 
science. I had been the indirect cause 
of eloquence in Huirai and of enjoy- 
ment in his auditors. That was enough 
for one evening on the credit side. On 
the other side, to Puarei, to Poura, to 
his children, and to all the kindly, hos- 
pitable people of Rutiaro I was under an 
obligation which I could never hope to 
cancel. But they didn’t expect me to 
cancel it. I was not even under the ne- 
cessity of showing appreciation. Just 
as there is no word in their language for 
“tact,” there is none approaching our 
word “gratitude” in meaning. To a 
man in my position, owner of Soul Eat- 
ers’ Island, and of a house to be built 
there the following day, that was some- 
thing to be grateful for. 

The Chinese language is richer, I be- 
lieve, in terms implying obligation. I 
was reminded, less pleasantly, of an- 
other account on the debit side, by the 
flare of a match which lit up for a mo- 
ment, the pensive, cadaverous face of 
Moy Ling. 


While I was in the midst of these ad- 
ventures my friend Nordhoff was await- 
ing me at Tahiti within easy walking 
distance of my credit account at the 
Banque de l’Indo-Chine. He remained 
there for some weeks, guest of Airima 
and her household, whose hospitality I 
too have ample cause to remember. 
Then he was off again on his wanderings 
among islands far to the westward. 
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Long afterward he was able to give me 
an account of an evening he had spent 
with Airima, who told him stories of her 
family, stories of marvels contrasting 
strangely with the narrative of Huirai, 
constable and traveler of the atoll of 
Rutiaro. The Lizard people of Tahiti 
have disappeared, and there are but few 
now who believe in them or are mindful 
of them. But fifty generations hence, 
when the last of their comely descend- 
ants have been long in their graves, who 
will remember them? Who will believe 
that a race so well worth preserving 
could have perished utterly from the 
earth? 

Nordhoff’s story I give as he gave it 
me, or rather, as he sent it me; for our 
rendezvous, first planned a year ago, has 
yet to be kept:— 


The evening was very warm and still. 
The sea rumbled faintly on the reef, half 
a mile offshore, and behind us—above 
the vague heights of Orofena and Aorai 
—a full moon was rising. The palms 
were asleep after their daily tussle with 
the trade—fronds drooping and motion- 
less in silhouette against the sky. We 
had spread mats on the grass close to the 
beach; Tehinatu lay beside me, chin 
propped in her hands—she had been 
bathing, and her dark hair, still damp, 
hung in a cloud about her face. Her 
grandmother, Airima—the woman of 
Maupiti—sat facing us, cross-legged in 
the position of her people. Now and 
then a fish leaped in the lagoon; once, 
far down the beach, a ripe nut thudded 
to the earth. 

“Tf you two like,” said old Airima “I 
will tell you the story of my ancestor, the 
Lizard Woman.” 

The girl smiled and raised her head 
in the little gesture which corresponds 
to our nod. “That is a good tale,” she 
declared, “and true, for I am named 
after that Lizard Woman who died so 
many years ago.” 

The woman of Maupiti lit a match to 
dry a leaf of black tobacco over the 
flame; when she had twisted it in a strip 
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of pandanus and inhaled deeply of the 
smoke, she spoke once more. Her voice 
was flexible and soft with a sweet huski- 
ness—an instrument to render the music 
of the old island tongue—its cadences 
measured or rapid, falling or rising with 
the ebb and flow of the tale. 

“In the old days,” Airima began, “‘so 
long ago that his name is now forgotten, 
there was a king of Papenoo, a just man, 
successful in war and beloved by his 
people. His wife was a daughter of 
Bora Bora—the most beautiful woman 
of that island; she was the delight of 
his heart, and they had many children. 
When she fell ill and died, a great sad- 
ness came over the king; he could do 
nothing but brood over his loneliness. 
In his dreams he saw the face of his 
wife; life was hateful to him; even his 
children, shouting and playing about the 
house, grew hateful in his eyes. A day 
came at last when he could endure the 
sight of them no longer, and a plan to 
be rid of them took form in his mind. 

“There had been a storm and he 


knew that the waves would be running 
high at a place where there was a break 


in the reef. ‘Come,’ he said to the 
women of his household, “bring my 
children to swim— it will hearten me to 
see them sporting in the surf.’ But 
when they came to that beach, and the 
women saw the great waves thundering 
in through the pass, they were afraid, 
for even a strong swimmer could not 
live in such a sea. Then the king, whose 
hope was that his children might drown, 
bade them forget their fears. One after 
another the young boys and girls went 
into the sea and were swept out by the 
undertow—fearless and shouting. The 
waves broke over them and at times 
they disappeared; the women began to 
cover their faces, for they thought, 
‘These pretty children, so dear to us, 
are as good as dead.’ 

“Then the watchers saw a strange 
thing—a true thing, told me by my 
grandfather, who had learned it from 
the lips of his ancestors. Beyond the 
breaking of the surf, the children began 
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to sport in the water, diving and leaping 
higher and higher into the air. Their 
skins grew black and glistened in the 
sunlight; their arms turned to fins and 
their feet became like the tails of fish; 
the gods of those days had taken pity on 
their mnocence and made of them the 
first dolphins—the playful children of 
the sea. And the king was glad, for he 
saw that his children would not die, and 
he knew that they could no longer come 
to his house to bring back bitter 
memories. 

“‘As the years went on, the daughters 
of many chiefs were brought to the king, 
but no woman found favor in his eyes; 
his heart was always heavy and no man 
saw him laugh. Sometimes he walked 
alone in the mountains where men do 
not go even to-day, for he feared nothing 
—neither the ravening spirits of the 
dead, nor the Lizard People, who in 
those days lived in the interior of the 
island. Fifty generations of men have 
lived and died since our ancestors came 
to this island; they found the Lizard 
People already in possession of the land. 
Ta ’a ta Moo, they called them—half 
human, half lizard; able to climb among 
the cliffs where no man could follow. 
The human warriors were more powerful 
in battle, and as time went on the Lizard 
Folk were driven into the fastnesses of 
the mountains. Now the last of them is 
dead, but if you doubt that they once 
lived, go into the hills and you will see 
the remains of their plantain gardens 
high above cliffs no human creature 
could scale. My own people are travel- 
ing the same path—soon the last of us 
will also be dead, and the white man will 
glance at the scattered stones of our 
maraes to make sure that once upon a 
time we lived. 

“But I was teiling you of the king. 
One day, as he wandered alone in the 
mountains, a Lizard Woman was lying 
in the fern beside the trail—a head 
woman of her people, skilled in magic 
and able to read the future. This king 
was a tall man, very strong and hand- 
some; as he passed without looking 
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down, she seized his foot gently in her 
jaws. At that he looked down and his 
heart swelled with love of her. He 
dwelt with her in the mountains and 
when at last he came down to the sea 
his people had given him up for dead. 

“In due time a son was born to that 
Lizard Woman—a strong and beautiful 
boy, the image of the king his father; 
she reared him alone in the mountains 
and grew to love him better than her 
life. But when she looked into the fu- 
ture her tears fell. When the child was 
twelve years old she led him to the 
mouth of her valley and talked long 
with him, telling him what he was to do, 
before she turned away and went back 
to her own place, weeping. Taking 
thought of her words, the boy went 
alone to the village of the king. His 
dress was the skin of lizards. 

“When he came to that place he 
said to those about, ‘Take me to the 
king, my father.” But when they re- 
peated his words, the king said, ‘It is 
false; I have no wife and no child.’ 
Then the child sent back word asking 
the king if he had forgotten walking one 
day in the mountains many years before. 
With that the king remembered his love 
for the Lizard Woman, and bade his 
men bring the boy to him. And when 
he saw the strong, fearless child and 
heard his people exclaim at the beauty 
of the boy and the wondrous likeness to 
himself his heart softened and he said, 
‘This is indeed my son!’ 

“The years passed, and the heart of 
the Lizard Woman—sad and alone in 
the mountains—grew ever more hungry 
for her son, until at length her life be- 
came intolerable without sight of him. 
She stole down from the hills by night 
and went softly about the village, weep- 
ing and lamenting because her son was 
not to be seen; the people trembled at 
sight of her in the moonlight and at the 
sound of her weeping, and the king 
feared her, for he knew that she was 
powerful in magic, and thought that she 
had come to take her son away. In his 
fear he took canoe with the young man, 
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and they went down the wind to Tetu- 
aroa, the Low Island, where he thought 
to be safe from her. But the Lizard 
Woman, by her magic, knew where they 
had gone; she looked into the future and 
saw only sadness and death for herself. 
What must be cannot be avoided. She 
leaped into the sea and swam first to 
Raiatea where she had lands and where 
the bones of her ancestors lay in the 
marae. When she came to that shore 
she knew that her death was near and 
that she would die by the hand of her 
own son. Close by the beach she 
stopped to weep, and the place of her 
weeping is still called Tai Nuu Iti (the 
Little Falling of Tears). Farther on her 
path, she stopped again to weep still 
more bitterly, and to this day the name 
of that place is Tai Nuu Rahi (the Great 
Falling of Tears). When she had been to 
her marae, she plunged again into the 
ocean and swam to Tetuaroa—in all the 
islands there was no swimmer like her; 
because of his mother, her son was named 
Au Moana (Swimmer in the Sea). 

“The king and the king’s son saw 
Tehinatu coming far off—for Tehinatu 
was the name of that Lizard Woman— 
and they felt such fear that they climbed 
to the top of a tall palm. Then, knowing 
the manner of her death, she came out of 
the water—weeping all the while—and 
began to climb the palm tree. The two 
men trembled with fear of her; they 
threw down coconuts, hoping to strike 
her so that she would fall to the earth. 
But though she was bruised and her eyes 
blinded with tears, she climbed on until 
she was just beneath them, clinging to 
the trunk where the first fronds begin to 
branch. She stopped to rest for a mo- 
ment, and as she clung to the palm, 
allowing her body to relax, her son 
hurled a heavy nut which struck her on 
the breast. She made no outcry, but 


her hands let go their hold and she fell 
far down to the earth. But the men 
still trembled and were afraid to come 
down out of the tree, for she struck in 
a swampy place and was long in dying; 
all afternoon she lay there, weeping and 
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lamenting until at sunset the spirit left 
her body. When she was dead, they 
took her to Raiatea and buried her in 
her marae. After that the two men re- 
turned to Papenoo, and when the king 
died the son of the Lizard Woman 
reigned long in his stead. These are true 
words, for the blood of Swimmer in the 
Sea, born of the Lizard Woman, flows in 
my veins.” 

Old Airima ceased to speak. From 
the coconut shell at her side she took a 
lump of black native tobacco and began 
to tear off a leaf for a fresh cigarette. 
Her granddaughter turned on one side 
—head resting on a folded forearm—and 
looked at me. 

“Aye, those are true words,” she said; 
“for is my name not the same as that of 
the Lizard Woman? During a thousand 
years, perhaps more—mai tahito mat: 
since the beginning—the women of our 
family have been called Tehinatu. You 
yourself, though we call you Tehari, 
have a real name among us—Au Moana, 
after her son. These names belong to 
us; no other family does well to use 
them.” 

The flare of a match illuminated for 
an instant the wrinkled and aquiline 
face of Airima. As she tossed the glow- 
ing stick aside, the moonlight smoothed 
away the lines; I was aware only of her 
black eyes, wonderfully alive and young. 

“Tell him of Poia,” she suggested, 
‘and the dead ones in robes of flame.” 

“Aué,” said the girl; “that is a 
strange tale, and it came about because 
of a name.” She sat up, shaking the 
hair back over her shoulders. 

“The woman who saw these things,” 
she went on, “was another of our an- 
cestors. She was called Poia, a name 
her grandfather had given. 

“One day, in midafternoon, Poia 
was sitting in the house beside her 
mother, busy with the weaving of a mat. 
All at once a darkness closed in before 
her eyes and she felt the spirit strug- 
gling to leap from her body. It was like 
the pangs of death, but at last her spirit 
was free and with its eyes she saw her 
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body lying as if in sleep, and perceived 
that there were strangers in the house— 
two women and a man. The women 
were very lovely, with flowers in their 
hair and robes of scarlet which seemed 
to flicker like fire. They were Vahinetua 
and Vivitautua, ancestors dead many 
years before, who loved Poia dearly. 
The man was likewise dressed in flaming 
scarlet, and he wore a tall headdress of 
red feathers. He was Tanetua, another 
of Poia’s ancestors. The three had 
come from the marae to seek Poia, and 
they spoke to her kindly, saying, “Come 
with us, daughter.’ And though she 
felt shame when she looked down at her 
dull dress and disordered hair, she fol- 
lowed where they led. 

“They took her to the marae of Tai 
Nuu Rahi, and there Poia saw a huge 
woman waiting for them. The right side 
of that woman was white, and the left 
side black; when she saw them coming 
she fell on her knees and began to weep 
for joy. ‘Is it you, Poia?’ she cried. 
‘Then welcome!’ As Poia stood there, 
marveling, the stone of the marae 
opened before her like the door of a 
great house, and Vahinetua and Vivi- 
tautua said to her, ‘Go in.’ The door 
gave on a chamber of stone—the floor 
was of stone, and the ceiling and the 
walls. They passed through another 
door into a second empty room of stone, 
and thence into a third, and there Poia 
chanced to look down at herself. She 
had become lovely as the others; her 
hair was dressed with flowers and her 
robe was scarlet, seeming to flicker like 
fire. While she was looking at herself, 
no longer ashamed, the two women said 
to her: ‘You must stay here, for you be- 
long to us. We are angry with your 
grandfather because he called you Poia. 
That is not all of your name—your true 
name is Tetuanui Poia Terai Mateatea. 
That name belongs to us, and you must 
have it, for you are our descendant and 
we love you.’ 

“She did not know that this was her 
name; she thought it was only Poia. 
In spite of their kindness she was fright- 
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ened and told them that she wished to 
go home. They took her to the door of 
her house and left her there; and she 
found herself lying with the half-woven 
mat in her fingers. Her mother, who 
was sitting beside her, only said, ‘You 
have slept well.’ But Poia, in fear and 
wonder at what she had seen, said noth- 
ing to her mother, not even when the 
two went to bathe. 

“The next day, in midafternoon, 
Poia again felt the darkness close in 
before her eyes, the pangs of death as 
her spirit struggled and at last escaped 
from the body. But this time she found 
herself gloriously clothed and beautiful 
at once. All went as before until they 
came to the third chamber of the marae; 
there were leaves spread on the floor of 
that place as if for a feast, but the only 
food was purple flowers. The others sat 
down and began to eat, and Poia at- 
tempted to do likewise, but the taste of 
the flowers was bitter in her mouth. 
Again the two women said, ‘ You belong 
to us; you must not be called Poia, but 
Tetuanui Poia Terai Mateatea.’ And 
they coaxed her to stay with them, but 
she wept and said that she could not bear 
to be separated from her husband, whom 
she loved. As before, they were kind to 
her and took her to her house, where she 
awoke as if from sleep, and said nothing. 

“It was the same the next day, but 
this time, when they had come to the 
third chamber of the marae, Vehinetua 
and Vivitautua said: ‘Now you must no 
longer think of returning; you are ours 
and we wish you to stay here with us.’ 
Poia wept at their words, for she began 
to think of the man she loved. ‘I must 
go,’ she said; ‘if I had no husband I 
would gladly remain with you here.’ 
At last, when her tears had fallen for a 
long time, the three dwellers in the 
marae took her home; they bade her 
farewell reluctantly, saying that next 
day she must come to them for good. 

“This time Poia awoke in great fear, 
and she told the story to her mother 
when they went to bathe together. Her 
mother went straight to the grand- 
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father, to tell him what she had seen and 
ask him if her true name was Poia, as he 
had said years before. Then the old 
man said that he had done wrong, for 
the name was not only Poia, but Tetu- 
anui Poia Terai Mateatea, a name which 
belonged to Vahinetua, and Tanetua and 
Vivitautua. And these three came no 
more to get Poia; they were content, 
for they loved her and wanted her to 
have their name.” 

As she finished her story, Tehinatu 
lay down once more, resting her head on 
her grandmother’s knee. My thoughts 
were wandering far away—across a 
great ocean and a continent—to the 
quiet streets of New Bedford, set with 
old houses in which the descendants of 
the whalers live out their ordered lives. 
In all probability, the girl beside me, 
Polynesian to the core and glorying in 
a long line of ancestors whose outlandish 
names fell musically from her lips—had 
cousins who lived on those quiet streets; 
for she was the granddaughter of a New 
Bedford whaling captain, the husband of 
Airima—a puritan who ate once too 
often of the fei, and lingered in the 
islands to turn trader, and rear a family 
of half-caste children, and finally to die. 
The story is an old one, repeated over 
and over again in every group: the 
white cross; the half-white children at 
the parting of the ways; their turning 
aside from the stony path of the father’s 
race to the pleasant ways of the mother. 
And so in the end the strain of white, 
further diluted with each succeeding 
generation, shows itself in nothing more 
than a name... seldom used and often- 
times forgotten. It is Nature at work, 
and she is not always cruel. 

“Is it the same with names in your 
land?” Airima was asking. “Are certain 
names kept in a family throughout the 
years?” 

“Tt is somewhat the same,” I told her, 
“though we do not prize names so 
highly. My father and grandfather 


and his father were all named Charles, 
which you call Tehari.” 
“Among my people,” she said, “the 
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possession of a name means much. As 
far back as our stories go, there has been 
a man named Maruae in each genera- 
tion of my father’s family. Some of 
these Maruaes were strange men. There 
was Maruae Taura Varua Ino, who 
fished with a bait of coconut for the 
spirits of men drowned in the sea; and 
another was Maruae Mata Tofa, who 
stole a famous shark—the adopted child 
of a man of Fariipiti. That was a good 
shark; it lived in the lagoon, harming 
no one, and every day the man and his 
wife called it to them with certain 
secret words. But Maruae coveted the 
shark, and he prepared an underwater 
cave in the coral before his house. 
Then, when the cave was ready, he hid 
in the bushes on the shore of the lagoon 
while the man was calling his shark, and 
in this way Maruae learned the secret 
words of summons. When the man and 


his wife had gone, Maruae called out the 
words; the shark appeared close inshore 
and followed him to the cave, where it 
stayed, well content. And that night he 


taught it new words. Next day the man 
and his wife called to their shark; and 
when it did not come they suspected 
that Maruae had enticed it away. 
After that they went to the house of 
Maruae and accused him of the theft; 
but he said: ‘Give the call, if you think 
I have stolen your shark. I have a 
shark, but it is not yours.’ They called, 
but the shark did not come. Then 
Maruae called and the shark came at 
once, so he said, ‘See, it must be my 
shark, for it obeys me and not you.” As 
he turned away to return to Fariipiti, 
the other man said, ‘I think it is my 
shark, but if it will obey you and no 
other, you may have it.’ 

“Some days later, a party of fisher- 
men came to Maruae’s cave, where the 
shark lived. They baited a great hook 
and threw it into the water, and as it 
sank into the cave they chanted a 
magic chant. Then the shark seized the 
bait, and as they hauled him out they 
laughed with joy and chanted, ‘E 
matau maitai puru maumau e anave 
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maitai maea i te rai.’ This chant is 
something about a good hook and a 
good line, but the other words are dead 
—what they mean no man knows to- 
day. That night there was feasting in 
the houses of the fishermen, but next 
morning, when Maruae went down to 
the sea and called his shark, nothing 
came, though he stayed by the lagoon, 
calling, from morning till the sun had 
set. After that he learned that his 
shark had been killed and eaten, and 
from that day none of Maruae’s under- 
takings prospered; finally he pined 
away and died.” 

Tehinatu stirred and sat up, eyes 
shining in the moonlight. The subject 
of sharks has for these people a fascina- 
tion we do not understand, a significance 
tinged with the supernatural. 

“They did evil to kill that shark,” 
she said, “for all sharks are not bad. 
I remember the tale my mother told me 
of Viritoa, the long-haired Paumotuan 
woman—wife of Maruae Ouma Ati. 
Her god was a shark. It was many 
years ago, when the vessels of the white 
men were few in these islands; Maruae 
shipped on a schooner going to New 
Zealand, taking his wife with him, as 
was permitted in those days. That 
woman was not like us; she understood 
ships and had no fear of the sea; as for 
swimming, there were few like her. 
When she came here the women mar- 
veled at her hair; it reached to her 
ankles, and she wore it coiled about her 
head in two great braids, thick as a 
man’s arm. 

“The captain of that schooner was 
always drinking; most of the time he lay 
stupefied in his bed. As they sailed to 
the south the sea grew worse and worse, 
but the captain was too drunk to take 
notice. The men of the crew were in 
great fear; they had no confidence in 
the mate, and the seas were like moun- 
tain ridges all about them. - The morn- 
ing came when Viritoa said to Maruae: 
‘Before nightfall this schooner will be at 
the bottom of the sea; let us make 
ready. Rub yourself well with coconut 
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oil, and I will braid my hair and fasten 
it tightly about my head.’ Toward mid- 
day they were standing together by the 
shrouds when Viritoa said: ‘Quick, let 
us leap into the rigging! That woman 
knew the ways of the sea; next moment 
a great wave broke over the schooner. 
The decks gave way, and most of 
the people—who were below—died the 
death of rats at once, but Viritoa and 
her husband leaped into the sea before 
the vessel went down. 

“A day and a night they were swim- 
ming; there were times when Maruae 
would have lost courage if Viritoa had 
not cheered him. ‘Put your hands on 
my shoulders,’ she said, ‘and rest; re- 
member that I am a woman of the Low 
Islands—we are as much at home in the 
sea as on land.’ All the while she was 
praying to the shark who was her god. 
The storm had abated soon after the 
schooner went down; next day the sea 
was blue and very calm. Presently, 


when the sun was high, Viritoa said to 
her husband: ‘I think my god will soon 


come to us; put your head beneath the 
water and tell me what you see.’ With 
a hand on her shoulder, he did as she 
had told him, gazing long into the depths 
below. Finally he raised his head, 
dripping, and when he had taken breath 
he spoke. ‘I see nothing,’ he said; 
‘naught but the miti hauriuri—the blue 
salt water.’ She prayed a little to her 
god and told him to look again, and the 
third time he raised his head, with fear 
and wonder on his face. ‘Something is 
rising in the sea beneath us,’ he said 
as his breath came fast—‘a great shark 
large as a ship and bright red like the 
mountain plantain. My stomach is sick 
with fear.” ‘Now I am content,’ said 
the Paumotuan woman, ‘for that great 
red shark is my god. Have no fear— 
either he will eat us and so end our 
misery, or he will carry us safe to shore. 
Next moment the shark rose beside 
them, like the hull of a ship floating 
bottom up; the fin on his back stood 
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tall as a man. Then Viritoa and her 
husband swam to where he awaited 
them, and with the last of their strength 
they clambered up his rough side and 
seated themselves one on each side of 
the fin, to which they clung. 

“For three days and three nights they 
sat on the back of the shark while he 
swam steadily to the northeast. They 
might have died of thirst, but when there 
were squalls of rain Viritoa unbound her 
hair and sucked the water from one long 
braid while Maruae drank from the 
other. At last, in the first gray of dawn, 
they saw land—Mangaia, I think you 
call it. The shark took them close to 
the reef; they sprang into the sea and 
the little waves carried them ashore 
without a scratch. As they lay resting 
on the reef the shark swam to and fro, 
close in, as though awaiting some word — 
from them. When she saw this, Viritoa 
stood up and cried out in a loud voice: 
“We are content—we owe our lives to 
thee. Now go, and we shall stay here!’ 
At those words the shark-god turned 
away and sank into the sea; to the day 
of her death Viritoa never saw him 
again. After that she and her husband 
walked to the village, where the people 
of Manitia made them welcome; and 
after a few years they got passage on 
a schooner back to Maruae’s own land.” 

The soft voice of the girl died away— 
I heard only the murmur of the reef. 
Masses of cloud were gathering about 
the peaks of the interior; above our 
heads, the moon was sailing a clear sky, 
radiant and serene. The world was all 
silver and gray and black—the quiet 
lagoon, the shadowy land, the palms 
like inky lace against the moonlight. 
Tehinatu stifled a little yawn and 
stretched out on the mat with the 
abrupt and careless manner of a child. 
Her grandmother tossed away a burnt- 
down cigarette. 

“Tt is late,” said the woman of Mau- 
piti, ““and we must rise at daybreak. 
Now let us sleep.” 


(To be continued) 
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yn by the restlessness of 
youth, most red-blooded Americans 
of the present generation have at some 
period of their boyhood more or less 
seriously considéred, I will wager, the 
project of running away from home to 
join the army. And if the parents of 
other boys were like mine they met the 
proposal, if they learned of it, with un- 
qualified disapproval and vigorous op- 
position. 

“What do you want to go into the 
army for?” our fathers would demand, 
with ill-concealed impatience. “There’s 
no future in it for you. It doesn’t fit 
you for anything except fighting. And 
the associations are uot the kind that 
you have been accustomed to.” 

It must be admitted that the regular 
army of the eighties and ‘nineties did 
not offer a particularly promising career 
to an intelligent and ambitious lad of 
good upbringing. In the old army the 
opportunities for education and self- 
improvement did not seek out the sol- 
dier; he had to seek them. There were 
post schools, it is true, but they were 
poorly equipped and indifferently con- 
ducted, attendance at them being volun- 
tary, though sometimes disciplinary. 

When his routine duties had been per- 
formed, the soldier was free to spend his 
ample leisure in “bunk fatigue,” or to 
seek less wholesome forms of recreation, 
for in those unregenerate days the 
saloon, the gambling house, and the 
brothel were as recognized features of 
every community as the town hall, the 
opera house, and the fire station, nor 
was there any legal means of driving 
such establishments from the vicinity of 
military reservations. In spite of these 
temptations, the old army, with its 


ordered life and stern discipline, was an 
undeniable force in character building, 
though its most loyal supporters would 
scarcely venture to claim that it afforded 
the soldier very much in the way of edu- 
cation. Yet there were many who used 
the army, in spite of all its defects and 
weaknesses, as a ladder on which they 
climbed to success and fame, as witness 
those officers, some of whom now wear 
on their shoulders the twin stars of 
major-generals, who began their military 
careers as enlisted men. But their suc- 
cess was due in most cases, I think, to 
their inherent ability and determination 
rather than to the influence of their sur- 
roundings. 

The old army was the closest of close 
corporations. Its personnel, commis- 
sioned and enlisted alike, were as clan- 
nish as the members of a college frater- 
nity. They were as far removed from the 
life of the nation as a body of cloistered 
monks. The man in uniform, whether 
officer or private, looked with a certain 
supercilious tolerance on those who wore 
“cits,” and this attitude the civilians 
returned with interest. It was no un- 
common thing, indeed, for men in uni- 
form to be informed that their room was 
preferable to their presence in certain 
places of entertainment. 

Suddenly the Great War burst upon the 
world in a hurricane of fire and carnage, 
and the wearers of the uniform which 
had not been welcomed in the theaters 
and the dance halls were frenziedly ac- 
claimed as “the thin brown line of 
heroes”’ to which the nation looked for 
its defense. There followed the declara- 
tion of war, and the draft; and the very 
men who had derided and condemned 
their sons for wanting to join the army 
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were themselves pleading with the re- 
cruiting officers to let them don the 
uniform and do their bit. 

With the signing of the armistice 
began the rapid dismantling of the great 
war machine which had been so hastily 
improvised. Then followed the tedious 
discussions in Congress, which resulted 
in the authorization of an increase in 
the strength of our permanent military 
establishment to approximately 300,000 
officers and men. But more recently 
Congress, by making appropriations 
for the maintenance of only 150,000 
men, has in effect temporarily limited 
our military establishment to that 
strength. 

Most persons are doubtless aware that 
during the war the Division of Psychol- 
ogy of the Army Medical Department 
kept a scrupulous record, by means of 
various ingenious tests, of the mental, 
moral, and physical calibers of the men 
brought into the army by the draft; 
but very few persons are aware, I imag- 
ine, that this record disclosed the star- 
tling fact that approximately one-quar- 
ter of the drafted men were to all in- 
tents and purposes illiterate, one out of 
every four being unable to read a news- 
paper or to write a letter in English. 

The lessons that we learned on the 
Marne and the Meuse taught us that a 
body of men with uniforms on their 
backs and rifles on their shoulders, no 
matter how well disciplined and drilled, 
how physically fit, how courageous they 
may be, is very far from constituting an 
army in the modern interpretation of the 
term. Warfare, as it is waged to-day, 
is a highly specialized science, requiring, 
for its successful conduct, not only an 
exceptional degree of intelligence and 
initiative, but at least a sound rudi- 
mentary education and a very high de- 
gree of technical skill. During our 


Indian wars, as well as during the cam- 
paigns in the Philippines and Cuba, edu- 
cation was by no means considered an 
essential for a soldier. Many old-school 
officers openly decried too much “book 
learning” for the enlisted man as tending 
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to make him dissatisfied with his posi- 
tion. Under modern conditions, how- 
ever, the illiterate soldier is a menace to 
the safety of the vast, complex machine 
of which he is a part. How efficient 
would be the old-time soldier, whose 
education consisted at most of a working 
knowledge of “the three R’s,” in the 
operation of radio-intercept and gonio- 
metric direction - finding stations, in 
sound ranging and flash reading, in map 
making and map printing, in the various 
highly specialized branches of engineer- 
ing, ordnance, aviation, and chemical 
warfare, all of which are essential to the 
proper functioning of the modern war 
machine? And did it never occur to you 
that the repair of the vast number of 
rifles, pistols, machine guns, field guns, 
tanks, trucks, motor cars, and aircraft 
used by an army in the field requires the 
services of thousands of men who possess 
technical skill at least equivalent to that 
of civilian mechanics whose services 
command a dollar an hour? In the sol- 
dier of to-day a trained mind is as impor- 
tant as a trained body; education and 
technical skill are as essential to victory 
as brute courage. 

It is one thing to assert that we will 
maintain a military establishment of 
300,000 men, or of even 175,000; it is 
quite another, under peace-time condi- 
tions, to find that number of physically 
qualified men who will consent to re- 
nounce, for a period of years, the high 
wages and personal liberty which go with 
a sack suit and a soft collar and accept 
the discipline and restrictions which nec- 
essarily accompany the khaki uniform. 
Now there are three ways of raising an 
army. The first is by conscription, 
which, though it has twice been accepted 
by our people in periods of national 
emergency, is, and probably always will 
be, stoutly opposed by them in times 
of peace. The second is for the gov- 
ernment to go into the labor market 
and bid against private employers — a 
method which is obviously impractica 
ble because of the prohibitive cost. The 
third method is to make the army so 
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attractive to young men of the desired 
class that they will be eager to enter it, 
even though it involves a temporary 
financial sacrifice, because of the oppor- 
tunities it offers for mental, moral, 
physical, and social improvement. It is 
this last course which has been adopted 
by the War Department in recruiting to 
its authorized strength the new army. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the War Department was confronted by 
two distinct problems—the first, how to 
obtain, in competition with the induce- 
ments of civil life, enough physically fit 
recruits to bring the army up to its 
authorized strength; the second, how to 
give those recruits the educational and 
technical training demanded by modern 
warfare. They realized that the awak- 
ened national conscience would no longer 
approve a system of training which had 
as its only object military efficiency. 
They realized that the day had passed 
when thousands of young men, at the 
most formative stage of their lives, 
could be withdrawn from the industrial 
life of the nation for a period of years, 
trained as fighters, and then returned to 
civil life unfitted to take up the duties 
and problems of citizenship. Some plan 
must be devised whereby the youth who 
enlisted in the army would leave it not 
merely a first-class fighting man, but 
a first-class citizen, prepared to take 
up’ a remunerative trade or profession, 
understanding and sympathizing with 
American ideals, and eager to do his 
share in the great work of national 
reconstruction. 

A plan so revolutionary in its char- 
acter, so opposed to all the traditions of 
military training, was not put into prac- 
tice without stubborn and sometimes 
bitter opposition. But the men with 
vision had their way, and in October, 
1919, an order was issued establishing 
the Education and Recreation Branch of 
the War Plans Division of the General 
Staff of the Army. So rapidly have the 
plans of “E. & R.,” as the new branch 
is popularly called, been put into execu- 
tion, that to-day the army of the United 
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States is one of the largest educational 
institutions in the world, with a faculty 
of more than 2,000 instructors, military 
and civilian, teaching upward of a hun- 
dred vocations, in addition to the usual 
academic subjects, to a student body of 
approximately 130,000 men. 

The aims, ideals, and dimensions of this 
novel experiment can best be described, 
perhaps, in the words of former Secre- 
tary of War, Baker, who as father of the 
plan, was called “the president of the 
largest university in the world.” 


We are building the army on a new plan 
and propose to make it not merely a military 
force, organized and kept in readiness for 
the defense of the nation, but a great educa- 
tional institution into which the mothers and 
fathers of the country will be glad to have 
their sons go, because, first, of the patriotic 
spirit which service will engender; second, 
because of the educational opportunities it 
will offer; and third, because of the demo- 
cratic fellowship which association in it will 
entail. This is admittedly a new form of 
army organization, but, happily, the thing 
has been done under our eyes and we have 
only to select and preserve the elements 
which have demonstrated their usefulness 
and value. Concededly these elements must 
be adequate military training, adequate in- 
dustrial and other education, and adequate 
socias and recreational opportunity. 

I am very anxious to have two things hap- 
pen: first, I want the people of the country 
to realize that the War Department is inter- 
ested in the round and full development of 
the young men who come into the army; that 
our purpose is to turn them out trained sol- 
diers, but, in addition to that, trained citi- 
zens; that we propose to give them military 
training enough to make them useful should 
emergency require it, but also education 
enough to make them self-supporting and 
self-respecting members of the civilian com- 
munity when they return to it, and to add to 
these more formal gifts the social develop- 
ment and quality which are necessary to make 
balanced and stable characters. Second, Iam 
anxious to have the men in the army them- 
selves feel that the relation they entertain 
to their government is not only of drawing 
pay from the government for so many hours 
of drill, or other formal duties, while they 
look to outside agencies for profitable oppor- 
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tunities of relaxation and development, but 
rather that by enlisting in the army they 
secure both the opportunity of service and 
the opportunity of growth, development, and 
culture from the same source. 


Because the requirements of modern 
warfare demand that the soldier shall 
possess at least a rudimentary educa- 
tion, intensive courses in English were 
established, and, when the war ended, 
schools were in operation in all the can- 
tonments and astonishingly successful 
results were being obtained. It had 
been found that, by coupling military 
instruction with a thorough course in 
elementary English, illiterate recruits, 
whether alien or native-born, could be 
transformed in from three to six months 
into well-drilled and efficient soldiers 
who could speak English with surprising 
fluency and correctness, read newspa- 
pers and simple books, and write cred- 
itable letters. In order that this source 
of recruit supply should not automatic- 
ally be cut off when peace was made 
with Germany, the War Department 
asked for and obtained the repeal of the 
statute forbidding the enlistment of 
illiterates in peace time. This barrier 
removed, the military authorities were 
able to meet the old problem of how to 
get enough recruits to fill the army by 
enlisting illiterate citizens as well as 
aliens who declared their intention of 
becoming citizens. By enlisting these 
men for three years the War Depart- 
ment could well afford to combine with 
orthodox military instruction a_ six 
months’ course in English, for at the end 
of their half year of schooling the men 
would still serve two and a half years 
with their permanent organizations and 
would be, economically speaking, at 
least twice as valuable as literate re- 
cruits who enlisted for only one year. 
Moreover, the army had special induce- 
ments to offer these men, for they were 
not only assured of receiving a thorough 
course in English as soon as they en- 
listed, but for aliens there was the reward 
of full citizenship at the end of a three- 
year enlistment. 
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Profiting by the experience gained 
from the development battalions, as the 
organizations of illiterates were called, it 
was decided to segregate these men as 
soon as they enlisted. For the purpose 
of giving them intensive instruction un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, 
there were organized at the various 
camps units known as Recruit Educa- 
tional Centers. The course of instruc- 
tion lasts from four to six months, de- 
pendent upon the ability of the indi- 
vidual, classes being graduated every 
two weeks, so that when, upon gradua- 
tion, the men join their permanent or- 
ganizations, they do so as self-respecting, 
English - speaking American soldiers. 
When Boris Potapoff, lately arrived 
from the Ukraine, and Angelo Min- 
ghetti, who worked in his father’s 
vineyard on the slopes above Sorrento 
until he was overtaken by the wander- 
lust and took passage for America, and 
Luis Martinez, one-time roustabout on 
the wharves of Cienfuegos, and Jed 
Bascom, who left his native village in the 
Kentucky mountains two jumps ahead 
of the revenue agents, reach a Recruit 
Educational Center, usually a little 
frightened and very forlorn, they are 
sent for ten days to a classification bar- 
racks, where they are issued their uni- 
forms and equipment and are examined 
by the medical officer and the dental 
surgeon. They are then given an intel- 
ligence test, the results of which deter- 
mine their places in the class, Jed having 
a slight lead on his fellow rookies in 
knowing English “as she is spoke” in 
the Kentucky mountains. On the elev- 
enth day, already transformed in ap- 
pearance—thanks to shaves, hair-cuts, 
and khaki—they join their companies, 
ready to go to work. On the morning of 
the twelfth day they start in school. The 
day is divided equally between school- 
room work and military instruction, 
three hours of each for five days a week. 
The normal course is four months, 
though bright men complete it in less 
time, while some of the dull ones may 
take as much as six months. The course 
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is based, however, on performance, and 
not on any specified period of time, so 
that the term “normal course” simply 
means that the average recruit completes 
the work in four months. The interest of 
the men is aroused on the opening day, 
when they are told—in many cases 
through an interpreter—that their first 
task will be to learn to write a letter in 
the English language. Here is a definite 
goal to strive for. Instead of the tedious 
A-B-C methods of our childhood the 
recruit student is lured along the path 
of education by seeing something which 
is of real value to him at the end of it. 
The methods followed at the Recruit 
Educational Centers in teaching English 
are as simple as they are effective. The 
teacher chalks on the blackboard the 
words “tall” and “short.” Then he 
summons to the front of the classroom a 
lanky six-footer. “‘See, this man is tall. 
I write the word on the blackboard— 
like this.”” Then he beckons up a stocky 
youth who only got by on the height 
regulation because he looked like a 


fighter and wore his hair pompadour. 
“This man is short. I write that, too— 


s-h-o-r-t. Now write both words your- 
selves." Whereupon the class labori- 
ously scrawls in its notebooks more or 
less accurate imitations of the two words 
written on the blackboard. And, what 
is more, it remembers them. Thence- 
forward t-a-l-] means six-foot Ole Olsen 
or anyone like him; s-h-o-r-t means any- 
one of the stature of Stubby Burke. 
Each lesson in reading and writing is 
also a lesson in American history, civics, 
numbers, current events, or in some sub- 
ject that concerns the duties of a soldier, 
though these lessons are so ingeniously 
camouflaged that the student absorbs 
them unconsciously. Nor does the learn- 
ing of English cease when the soldier 
leaves the classroom. In barracks, at 
mess, and at drill the men are assigned 
irrespective of nationality, so that when 
a Lithuanian, say, finds himself sand- 
wiched between a Mexican and a Nor- 
wegian, he will naturally do his best to 
acquire sufficient English to talk with his 
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bunkies. This is simply taking advan- 
tage of the fact that all human beings 
are more or less talkative and are in- 
stinctively inclined toward sociability. 
In the evening teachers are always at 
hand in the library to assist the men 
in writing letters or to help them over 
puzzling passages in storybooks and 
magazines. Indeed, from reveille to taps 
the recruit lives in an atmosphere so 
thoroughly American that he quickly 
forgets his racial ideas and prejudices 
and becomes imbued with the ideas and 
ideals of the country whose uniform he 
is wearing. 

For purposes of administration, the 
course at the Recruit Educational Cen- 
ters is divided into six grades, with ten 
lessons to a grade. Although, as I have 
already said, a man of average intelli- 
gence—and it must be kept in mind that 
many of the recruits, though ignorant of 
English, have received thorough educa- 
tions in their native countries—will com- 
plete the course in about four months, 
these grades are arbitrary and are not to 
be interpreted as corresponding to grades 
in a public school. They are merely six 
grades of this school. For each grade 
there is a paper-bound volume of 
twenty-four pages entitled, Army Les- 
sons in English, the text being profusely 
illustrated with marginal sketches and 
cartoons. To give you a concrete exam- 
ple of the astonishing results which are 
being achieved by this method of in- 
struction, a totally illiterate recruit, 
without even a speaking knowledge of 
English and unable to read or write his 
native tongue, should be able, at the end 
of four months, to write a letter similar 
to the following, which I have chosen at 
random from Book III: 


Dear Moruner,—It is pretty cold some 
mornings when we must jump out at reveille, 
but we move so fast then that we do not 
mind the cold. A soldier does not feel the 
cold much, because he sleeps with his win- 
dows open. When I came to the army I was 
sure I would take cold if I slept with the 
windows open, but I soon learned that fresh 
air is the best cure for a cold. I never felt 
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so well in my life as I feel now. Almost 

every soldier says the same. The army is the 

place to be. I wish Peter would join the 

army. Then he would learn to clean his 

teeth, to stand erect, sit erect, walk erect, 
and to keep his hands out of his pockets. 

If you see Nellie tell her I still like cake. 
James RoGeErs. 


The book used in the fourth grade is 
really a series of tabloid lessons in civics, 
consisting of a number of simply told 
stories illustrating the duties and bene- 
fits of such public agencies as municipal 
employment offices and night schools, 
the police, fire, and health departments, 
and the Coast Guard Service. Volume 
V contains brief biographical sketches 
of famous foreigners—Lafayette, Carl 
Schurz, Gustavus Adolphus, Kosciusko, 
Peter the Great, Simon Bolivar, Albert 
of Belgium—this book having been de- 
signed for the special purpose of appeal- 
ing to the pride of the foreign-born re- 
cruit while at the same time pointing out 
to those of Anglo-Saxon descent that 
their foreign-born comrades represent 
nationalities which can boast heroes as 
great as those of America. This book is 
intended to develop tolerance and broad- 
mindedness in the student’s attitude 
toward men of other races and to incul- 
cate in him a respect for sacrifice and 
patriotism, irrespective of the country 
from which a man or his parents have 
come. The sketches of Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, Grant, and 
Roosevelt, which comprise the book used 
in the sixth grade, were written with the 
obvious intention of awakening in the 
soldier a spirit of pride in the heroes, the 
institutions, and the ideals of our own 
land. 

At certain hours of the day those men 
making the greatest progress in their 
classes are sent, by way of reward, to the 
reading room, which is in charge of an 
experienced teacher, the range of books 
purposely being limited in order to con- 
centrate the minds of the students on 
the subjects they are studying. In the 
main hall of the school building is a large 
blackboard on which the news of the 
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world, told in a few crisp sentences, is 
posted daily, so that the men may read 
it on their way to and from classes. 
In the upper grades these news bulletins 
are read and discussed in class, the 
spirited arguments which result from 
discussions of the troubles in Ireland, the 
exclusion of Orientals, Bolshevik rule in 
Russia, plebescites in Silesia, strikes in 
the United States, in which events many 
of the recruits have themselves been 
actors, arousing in the men an active 
interest in the topics of the day. 

The system of Recruit Educational 
Centers which I have just described is 
merely a kindergarten, a sort of intel- 
lectual anteroom, as it were, to those 
halls of higher learning which have been 
organized within the military establish- 
ment and which have been called, for 
want of a better term, the University of 
the Army. As a matter of fact, the army 
educational system is not a university, 
nor is it designed to take the place of a 
university. It might best be compared 
to a great preparatory school, in that it 
takes soldiers who already possess the 
equivalent of a public-school education 
and fits them for college, or for the 
United States Military Academy, or for 
various technical callings, or simply for 
the duties of citizenship. It might be 
likened to an enormous factory where 
the raw material which the army re- 
ceives in the form of recruits is trans- 
formed into high-grade citizens. 

For the youngster who is just emerg- 
ing from the awkward stage and who has 
not yet decided what profession or occu- 
pation he will take up—in other words, 
for the boy who has not yet “found 
himself ’’—a three-year enlistment in the 
army, provided he avails himself of the 
educational advantages it now affords, 
is virtually equivalent to the same period 
spent at a good military school. His as- 
sociates in the army would not come 
from the same class of society as the 
students at a military school, it is true, 
but that does not mean that he would 
be thrown with undesirables and “rough 
necks,” as so many fond parents erro- 
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neously suppose. As a matter of fact, 
the associations and the moral welfare of 
the young soldier are as carefully looked 
after as they would be at any prepara- 
tory school in the country. The youth 
who enters the army does not get a room 
to himself, with mission furniture, and 
college pennants on the walls, and fancy 
sofa pillows, but he gets a clean and 
comfortable bed, which he is taught to 
care for himself, in a clean, comfortable, 
and well-ventilated building, and food 
which in quality and cooking is not sur- 
passed anywhere. The American soldier, 
as I can testify from experience, receives 
far better meals than those served in 
most college dining halls. Under the 
new order of things organized athletics 
and other recreations will play as great 
a part in the life of the soldier as in that 
of the collegian, the army now being 
supplied with stadiums, athletic fields, 
swimming pools, gymnasiums, coaches, 
trophies, and all the other concomitants 
of sport. 

The training in the University of the 


Army—lI use the term because no better 
one presents itself—is divided into two 
categories, educational and vocational. 
{ducational training is further divided 


into basic and advanced courses. The 
former, which is intended for those stu- 
dents who have had few if any educa- 
tional advantages, includes reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geogra- 
phy, physiology, American history and 
government, being equivalent to a course 
in a public school. The advanced 
course, which is not materially different 
from that at a good preparatory school, 
consists of higher work, suitable for 
those who already possess a sound basic 
education, ranging from the require- 
ments of an average eighth-grade course 
through advanced high-school work to 
preparation for college-entrance exami- 
nations. The vocational training, de- 
signed for those who wish to master a 
remunerative trade, covers every occu- 
pation from agriculture to electricity, 
from shoemaking to sign painting. More 


than a hundred different courses are now 
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open to army students and some three 
thousand classes are being conducted. 

The University of the Army differs in 
one very important particular from all 
other educational institutions, for the 
students, instead of paying for their tui- 
tion, board, and clothing, are given all 
these without any charge whatsoever, 
and in addition receive full army pay, it 
being estimated that, in view of the 
present cost of living, a soldier, by the 
exercise of moderate economy, can have 
as much in his pocket at the end of the 
month as the civilian who receives five 
dollars a day and has to board, lodge, 
and clothe himself. Certainly it is no 
exaggeration to say that the soldier who 
wins the chevrons of a noncommissioned 
officer and who saves his pay should 
leave the service at the end of a three- 
year enlistment with a four-figure bal- 
ance in his bank book. That is what the 
army means by its recruiting slogan, 
“Learn While You Earn.” 

At a number of camps, particularly in 
the Middle West and South, the most 
popular courses are those in agriculture 
and animal husbandry. In these courses 
every detail of the subject is taught 
through actual practice. At Camp 
Funston, for example, the students are 
taught how to judge, feed, and milk 
cattle and how to dispose of the dairy 
products to local dealers by being re- 
quired to do these very things, as though 
the dairy were their own. The men tak- 
ing the course in agriculture at Camp 
Lee begin where the American pioneers 
began when they built homes for them- 
selves in the wilderness, being taught 
how to fell trees, to remove stumps and 
bowlders, to prepare the soil, to select 
seeds, to plant them, and to cultivate 
and harvest the crops. Nor does the 
training end there. A small farmhouse 
is built from salvaged lumber and the 
men are taught to exercise their inge- 
nuity in fitting it up with the various 
comforts” and conveniences which a 
farmer’s wife demands; plumbing*and 
electric-lighting systems are installed; a 
garden is laid out for flowers and an- 
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other for vegetables; stables, pigpens, 
chicken-runs, and fences are erected; an 
orchard is planted. Surely it requires no 
taxing of the imagination to realize how 
beneficial an effect on rural life in Amer- 
ica men thus trained will have when they 
leave the army to settle down on farms 
of their own. 

Though motor transportation has 
largely displaced animal-drawn vehicles 
for military purposes, it seems probable 
that the army will require a great num- 
ber of horses and mules for many years 
to come. The war brought home to us, 
however, the alarming scarcity of horses 
suitable for military use, the farmers 
having largely abandoned horse breed- 
ing for more profitable occupations. 
The war likewise taught us how com- 
paratively few men, taken from civil life, 
are qualified to select, break, train, and 
care for horses. Thus it will be seen the 
War Department has been justified on 
economic as well as educational grounds 
in establishing breeding stations where 
soldier students are given practical in- 
struction in breeding, raising, and devel- 
oping horses and mules suitable for the 
army, so that, when these men leave the 
service, they possess the knowledge and 
experience necessary for profitable horse 
breeding, at the same time assuring the 
country of an adequate supply of ani- 
mals should it again be threatened with 
war. Many of the camps, particularly 
those with artillery ranges, such as Camp 
Lewis, Washington, include within their 
limits large tracts of farm lands. Instead 
of permitting these lands to remain idle, 
they are being worked by the students 
taking the agricultural courses as pro- 
ductive farms which yield sufficient 
quantities of hay and grain to feed the 
large numbers of horses and mules be- 
longing to the camp. 

Every student who satisfactorily com- 
pletes a course in army educational or 
vocational training will be given a cer- 
tificate to that effect by the school officer 
or the camp commander. The standard 
War Department certificate, which will 
correspond in certain respects to the 
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certificates issued by the New York 
State Board of Regents, will not be 
adopted, however, until such time as’ it 
will represent for each subject a certain 
definite degree of proficiency, uniform 
throughout the entire service and fully 
meeting the requirements of civil as well 
as military life. The standard eventu- 
ally to be adopted will, it is hoped, be so 
high that a discharged soldier, “charac- 
ter excellent,” with a War Department 
certificate showing that he has com- 
pleted, say, the course in electricity, will 
need, when seeking employment as an 
electrician, no further proof of character 
and proficiency. 

Similar certificates, covering academic 
subjects, will, it is expected, be accepted 
by the colleges and universities as evi- 
dence of proficiency in the courses which 
they cover and in lieu of entrance exam- 
inations. I might mention, in this con- 
nection, that the schools and universities 
of the country have almost universally 
approved of the educational plans of the 
new army and in many cases have given 
practical expression to their approval by 
offering credits and scholarships to the 
graduates of army schools. They have 
been quick to realize that the army, 
instead of being a competitor, is in fact 
an ally, for its students are men who, 
for one reason or another, have not 
availed themselves of the advantages 
afforded by civil institutions of learning, 
and who, were it not for this eleventh- 
hour opportunity offered by the govern- 
ment, would have to engage in the battle 
of life inadequately equipped. A project 
is now being worked out by the Educa- 
tion and Recreation Branch which, it is 
hoped, will enable those soldiers who, 
upon the completion of their terms of 
enlistment, desire collegiate educations, 
but who are debarred from going to col- 
lege by the expense, to avail themselves 
of the patriotic scholarships which it is 
planned to establish at various colleges 
for the benefit of graduates from army 
courses. More than thirty colleges and 
universities have already approved this 
plan and have tendered their co-opera- 
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tion. Nor does the interest of the army 
in the welfare of its students abruptly 
end upon their discharge, for it has 
already established an Army Employ- 
ment Service whose business it is to find 
suitable positions for men who have com- 
pleted their enlistment and wish to take 
up the pursuits of civil life. 

I am taking no liberties with the truth 
when I assert that no nation in the world 
has ever offered to its young men so 
remarkable an opportunity for mental, 
moral, and physical improvement and 
for material advancement. This idea of 
an army is difficult to conceive, I admit, 
so diametrically opposed is it to the tra- 
ditional conception of a military estab- 
lishment, yet the fact remains that, 
instead of being merely a plan on paper, 
it is in actual and successful operation. 

Recreation for the soldier is not min- 
imized or allotted a place of secondary 
importance. Eight hours of sleep, eight 
hours of work, and eight hours of play is 
generally considered the ideal division 
of a day for a healthy man, and it is 
approximately this division which has 
been adopted by the army. Because of 
the close supervision which the army 
must necessarily exercise over all the 
activities of its soldiers, it cannot intrust 
their sports and amusements to outside 
suggestion and guidance, but must itself 
accept responsibility for providing ade- 
quate and suitable recreation. Civilian 
athletics in America have come to mean 
ten thousand fans shrieking themselves 
hoarse on the bleachers while small 
teams of picked athletes struggle for 
supremacy on the diamond, the gridiron, 
or the cinder path. Engaging in athletics 
by proxy may satisfy the civilian, but it 
won’t do for the soldier. Those in charge 
of recreation in the army believe that it 
is far better to have every man in a com- 
mand get out and do something, even if 
he does it indifferently. Early in 1920 
a Central Physical Training School was 
opened at Camp Benning, Georgia, to 
which were detailed five officers from 
every department of the army. The pur- 
pose of this school is not to make ath- 


letes, but to train athletic instructors. 
Returning to his station upon the com- 
pletion of his course, each officer devotes 
himself to the encouragement of athletic 
activities in his organization. He organ- 
izes athletic teams of all kinds, depend- 
ing upon the season of the year. He 
promotes football, baseball, basketball, 
and hockey leagues. He puts on boxing 
and wrestling matches, and, because the 
army has no desire to create “star” 
athletes, he develops mass athletics in 
which every soldier takes part. The 
athletic program of the War Depart- 
ment aims to fit every soldier for the 
physical demands of military life, to en- 
courage sane and healthy forms of rec- 
reation, and, above all else, to inculcate 
the ideals of clean sportsmanship in the 
men who wear the American uniform. 
In pursuance of its plan to furnish 
suitable forms of entertainment for 
every member of the military establish- 
ment, irrespective of his place of station, 
E. & R. has arranged for a number of 
professional dramatic, musical, and 
vaudeville companies, soloists, lecturers, 
and similar attractions to tour the vari- 
ous camps, giving their performances in 
the commodious Liberty Theaters which 
were erected at all the principal canton- 
ments during the war. In order to en- 
courage the soldiers to provide their own 
entertainments, and, incidentally, to 
train them in self-confidence and diction, 
a number of professional actors have 
been engaged whose duty it is to organ- 
ize amateur theatricals at the various 
posts. This experiment has already met 
with remarkable success and has re- 
vealed much unsuspected dramatic tal- 
ent among the men in the ranks. The 
production of “Madame X,” given not 
long ago by the soldier players of the 
First Division at Camp Dix, was so suc- 
cessful that the director, stirred to more 
ambitious efforts, started rehearsals for 
Lord Dunsany’s “A Night at an Inn.” 
Not many persons are aware, I imag- 
ine, that the largest motion-picture cir- 
cuit in the world is operated by the 
army. Nor does the soldier have to con- 
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tent himself with out-of-date films, for 
only the newest and best pictures are 
booked for the army circuit. In fact, as 
the result of an arrangement with one of 
the largest motion-picture producers in 
America, the army has several times ob- 
tained pre-release showings of certain 
famous films, so that the men in the 
camps saw them before they were shown 
in the picture palaces on Broadway. No 
post in the United States or its insular 
possessions is so small or so remote that 
it does not have at least two motion- 
picture entertainments weekly. Even 
the small detachments on patrol duty 
along the lonely reaches of the Mexican 
border are not forgotten, the E. & R. 
Branch having established a camionette 
service, consisting of a number of light 
motor trucks, each carrying a complete 
motion-picture outfit and an operator, 
which maintains a regular schedule along 
the entire length of our southern boun- 
dary, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific. 

The library service supplied to the 
army during the war is being continued 
and expanded by the War Department 
for the new army, the aim being to pro- 
vide reading material and organized 
library service for all troops, wherever 
stationed, particular attention being 
paid to the organization of libraries for 
small, isolated detachments. The large 
camp libraries established during the 
war will continue in operation, branches 
will be opened wherever needed, special- 
ized collections will be provided to meet 
the requirements of students in various 
courses, and the present stock of books 
will be constantly supplemented so as to 
have available the latest books on the 
greatest possible number of subjects. 

Everyone who visited an American 
camp or cantonment during the war will 
recall the low - roofed, gray - shingled 
buildings known as “hostess houses,” or 
“huts,” which were built and operated 
by the various welfare organizations— 
the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus, and others—for 
the purpose of providing the soldiers 
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with places in which to read and write, 
or to entertain their visitors, in pleasant 
and homelike surroundings. Thanks to 
the generosity of the welfare organiza- 
tions, these buildings, together with their 
equipment, have been presented to the 
army and are being operated by the War 
Department as service clubs for enlisted 
men. These clubs are self-governing 
organizations, with boards of governors 
and house and entertainment commit- 
tees and stewards, and are run on essen- 
tially the same lines as the better clubs 
in the smaller cities of the country. 
Indeed, most of them are rather better 
equipped than most small-town clubs, 
for they have billiard and pool tables, 
writing facilities, open fireplaces, the 
latest magazines, and all the other com- 
forts and conveniences which a clubman 
loves. One service club in each camp or 
garrison is under the personal super- 
vision of the camp hostess or her assist- 
ants, who act as official chaperons at 
all entertainments in the club house to 
which women are invited, and, further- 
more, decide on the system which shall 
be followed in inviting women to the 
eamp’s social affairs. As a result of this 
system, an invitation to a camp dance 
or other entertainment is in itself a cer- 
tificate of the character of the girl who 
receives it. No mother who has a son in 
the army need worry any longer about 
the class of girls with whom he is asso- 
ciating, for no girl on whose reputation 
there is the slightest shadow, or whose 
manners are subject to criticism, can 
obtain an invitation. Nor need the 
parents of the young girl who is invited 
to a camp dance fear that she will be 
subjected to the slightest discourtesy or 
lack of respect. She is as safe from harm 
in a service club, and usually much more 
strictly chaperoned, than she would be 
in the home of her dearest friend. The 
interest of the men themselves in the 
conduct and decorum observed at their 
entertainments insures this, for they are 
more jealous of the reputation of their 
clubs, and more insistent that their 
guests shall be treated with respect, 
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than anyone else could be. The friend- 
ships formed at these dances frequently 
result in the men being invited to the 
girls’ homes, thus establishing cordial 
social relations between the men in 
camp and the citizens of the adjacent 
communities. 

The duties of the camp hostess and 
her assistants do not end with chaperon- 
ing the girls visiting the camp; they 
must supervise the welfare of the girls 
working there as well. Where women 
employees of the various staff depart- 
ments live on military reservations, the 
hostess makes the necessary recommen- 
dations for insuring them the best pos- 
sible living conditions; she likewise pro- 
vides lunching and resting places for 
those who arrive on early trains and 
leave in the afternoon. She is also ex- 
pected to promote social recreations for 
the army nurses on duty at her camp 
and to interest herself in the social life 
of the families of the married men. It 
will be seen, therefore, that a successful 
camp hostess must be an executive, an 
adviser, and a diplomat combined. 

In order to supply a corps of trained 
hostesses, the Bureau of Women’s Rela- 
tions of the E. & R. Branch has estab- 
lished four schools where young women 
of the desired type may, upon appoint- 
ment, receive training for this work. All 
appointments to hostess work are made 
by the War Department as the require- 
ments of the army demand, with the 
understanding, however, that appoint- 
ments so made are probational and de- 
pendent upon a satisfactory completion 
of the training courses mentioned. At- 
tached to the staffs of the various depart- 
ment commanders are a number of 
supervisors, chosen from women of wide 
experience and special qualifications, 
who are charged with assisting the de- 
partment E. & R. officer in supervising 
and co-ordinating the work of the vari- 
ous hostesses throughout the depart- 
ment and in furthering the development 
of cordial relations between the military 
establishment and the civilian com- 
munity. The pay of women welfare 
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workers in the army ranges from $1,200 
per annum for probationers to $3,000 
for supervisors and women possessing 
special qualifications, to which may be 
added free living quarters in camps 
where such accommodation is avail- 
able. 

Now I am perfectly aware that there 
are many persons who will read this 
account of what is being done to the 
army with cynicism if not with open 
condemnation and derision. The army, 
these short-sighted ones will tell you, is 
a weapon and those who compose it 
should be trained for purposes of war 
and nothing more. Civics and cattle 
breeding, algebra and amateur dra- 
matics, trade schools and official chap- 
erones have no place, they will assure 
you, in a military establishment. 

If that is the view which you take of 
the experiment which is being conducted 
by the army in training its recruits to be 
not merely first-class soldiers, but first- 
class citizens, then you have wasted 
your time in reading this article. But, 
putting your prejudices aside for a mo- 
ment, suppose that you look at this ex- 
periment from another angle. A system 
of three-year enlistments and a standing 
army of, say, 300,000 men should result, 
if the plans of the Education and Recrea- 
tion Branch are realized, in turning back 
into civil life approximately a million 
educated and technically trained men 
every decade. Consider the effect which 
this inevitably must have upon the social 
life of the nation. It will not entirely 
counteract the influence of the European 
illiterates and undesirables who are 
pouring through our gates in a steadily 
growing stream, but it will go far toward 
doing so. The anarchists and the agi- 
tators will find their numbers rapidly 
dwindling before the University of the 
Army and its collateral branches have 
been functioning many years. Educa- 
tion and remunerative employment, con- 
tentment and self-respect, will do more 
than rifles and machine guns to check 
the spread of the theories of Comrades 
Trotzky and Lenin. 











HAIL, COLUMBIA! 


MEGAPOLIS 


BY W. L. GEORGE 


Author of Caliban 


MAY offend a Londoner by giving 

this name of Megapolis to New 
York, for London, with its population of 
seven and a half millions, lays claim to 
the title of “The Great City.” It is 
true that New York itself has a popula- 
tion of little over five and a half millions, 
and that even if we add the surrounding 
territory of Yonkers, Mount Vernon, 
Jersey City, Newark, etc., the total 
might be less than that of London; but 
New York is a city great not only in 
area; it is great in height, in spirit, in 
emotion. I find it infinitely sympathetic, 
endowed with much of the grace of Paris, 
but more magnificent. Magnificence is 
the first thing that strikes one in New 
York. Its great buildings, its spreading 
luxury, its lights, its air of sceptical 
pleasure, its moral anesthesia, of cool 
ferocity, all that suggests republican 
Rome, with a touch of Babylon. 

I love New York. I think I under- 
stand it. It is in America the only 
female city, a city of cynicism and of 
lace, a more intense Paris, a Vienna dis- 
guised in the garments of respectability. 
It is all the cities. Where Chicago offers 
energy, New York offers splendor. It 
is the only American city where people 
work and play; in the others they work. 
1 feel that inevitably in the second gen- 
eration, if not in the first, the oil and 
cotton of the South, the wheat of the 
Middle West, come to fuse themselves 
in the crucible of pleasure that lies on 
the Hudson. 

Perhaps that is why most of the other 
cities call New York degenerate, because 
it is not so much an industrial city as a 


city of commerce, a city of financiers, 
and a place which people desert on Sat- 
urday mornings to play golf. That is 
not degeneracy. Indeed, to me, New 
York is the contrary—it is regenerate; 
it is the microcosm of the new civiliza- 
tion of America, of which the Middle 
West is the basis and the South the 
memory. 

The colossal scale of New York natu- 
rally makes upon the stranger his first 
important impression. The American 
does not realize what a shock New York 
can be to a European who has never 
before seen a building higher than ten 
floors; the effect is bewildering. The 
monster hotel where the stranger makes 
his first acquaintance with America is 
itself a shock. I began in a hotel which 
seems to have two thousand bedrooms, 
and to carry a rent-roll of twenty thou- 
sand dollars a day. In other words, this 
is Brobdingnag, the land of the giants. 
Gigantic chaos, that is the first feeling I 
had in New York. Differences forced 
themselves upon me. I missed the pub- 
lic houses of England and the cafés of the 
Continent. (The soda cafés, where so 
few people sit down, did not seem to 
correspond.) Fifth Avenue, people so 
many, traffic so thick that one has to 
take one’s turn at a crossing, that police 
control has become mechanical, beyond 
the power of man. Then one goes into 
a store; one wanders through endless 
departments, on endless floors; one goes 
through tunnels and never comes out 
by the same block as one went in. There 
is so much in the streets; everything 
hurries—motor cars, street cars, railway 
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cars. In the restaurants endless vistas of 
napery and crystal extend away. One 
goes up Broadway at night to see the 
crowded colored signs of the movie shows 
and the theaters twinkle and eddy, in- 
viting, clamorous, Babylonian! You see, 
all the great cities of the present and the 
past come into my mind and make my 
judgment fantastic. 

For New York is all the cities. It is 
the giant city grouped about its colossal 
forest of parallelepipeds of concrete and 
steel. One can’t find one’s way. The 
plan of the city is simple, but it is so 
large and hangs so heavily over you that 
you become dazed. You can’t find the 
news stand in the marble lounge; the 
pages whom you sent on a message do 
not come back, but fade in the distance, 
grow old and die in a distant region, 
perchance to be buried under leaves. It 
is such a little thing, a page boy, in 
Brobdingnag! He is so much below 
scale. Such a scale! They brought me 


a telephone message the first day. It 
comprised twenty-two words and was 


written on a sheet of paper three feet 
four inches long. Here indeed is the toy 
of a giant. It is only little by little, as 
you grow used to this enormity, that 
you reach comfort in New York, that 
you look casually at the Equitable 
Building, and contemptuously at the lit- 
tle apartment houses of eight floors. 
Also, you discover with relief that in 
New York any fool can find his way, 
unless he goes south of Washington 
Square. Later on, new troubles come, 
for one street looks like the other, and 
you cannot remember numbers. It is 
only by degrees that streets acquire per- 
sonality in your mind. 

You come to know that on East 
Forty-second stands a railway station; 
that in Fourteenth Street you may buy 
*Louis-the-XIVth-Street furniture,” as 
a New York nut has put it; that West 
Fortieth runs south of Bryant Square, 
while West Fifty-ninth marks the begin- 
ning of Central Park. Broadway wor- 
ries you a lot. It is always turning up 
on the wrong side of the town; you re- 
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sent its irregularity; you are becoming 
an American. 


GOTHIC SPIRE 


Standing by the building plot be- 
tween Vanderbilt and Park Avenues, 
and looking westward, you see a strange 
thing — an enormous office building 
against the back of which outlines itself 
the spire of a church. A big office and a 
little church; what a change since the 
Middle Ages! And the little New York 
church is vigorously, resolutely gothic. 
They nearly all are, in New York, as 
they are elsewhere. Even in Fifth 
Avenue, vast erections of stone are 
fretted into trefoil and cinquefoil, gar- 
nished with finials and gargoyles, spired 
and flying buttressed, as if Chartres and 
Canterbury had crossed the ocean. It is 
tragic. Nothing is more beautiful than 
the American grain elevator, and noth- 
ing seems so absurd as the American 
Gothic church. I know the English are 
just the same. They, too, erect Gothic 
churches; I have even seen a chapel 
made of galvanized iron fitted with an 
ogival window, but that is Europe, 
traditional old Europe, not modern 
America. 

One might have expected America to 
realize that Christianity existed before 
Gothic architecture, and that there is no 
association between the two. America 
might have escaped from the thrall. 
This mechanical, conventional, worn- 
out Gothic, how disgusting, how out- 
rageous it is to see it go up to-day! 
What wooden feeling that reveals! What 
lack of freshness, lack of courage! 
And to think that this rag doll of the 
ages should inhabit Brobdingnag! that 
Gothic—this ecclesiastical, ready - to- 
wear—should be accepted in the coun- 
try which is to-day the sole possessor of 
a new architecture! 

In Europe architecture died in 1860, 
when the great Georgian style had given 
way to the porticos and columns of Vic- 
toria, and to the barracks of Baron 
Hausmann. Then creation ceased. Of 
late years the English history of archi- 
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tecture, particularly in domestic work, 
is a horrible orgy of mongrel Elizabethan 
and incoherent Renaissance; in Ger- 
many originality suffered delirium tre- 
mens in the suburbs of Munich, where 
one could see plump and peaceful Ger- 
man families taking their coffee in Chi- 
nese-pagoda villas. Then came America 
and ferro-concrete. America discovered 
the natural use of the new material, and 
she discovered height. Americans have 
often told me that I am wrong; they 
argue that the origin of the skyscraper is 
to be found in the small size of Manhat- 
tan and the cost of land. That is not 
true, for the skyscraper is not confined to 
Manhattan. You find it in Boston, 
Chicago, even in Oklahoma, where land 
was not worth a nickel a foot. The 
truth is that American architects, who 
went for their training to Paris, had the 
fit of exaltation which in other times 
produced the great styles. That is how 
they made the style of the present and 
it is magnificent. Some of the tall build- 
ings are bad, some good. The archi- 
tect has not everywhere equaled his 
dream, but in general he has all the time 
kept a firm hold on utility, the only 
safe companion for the man who builds. 
He has wasted no time and no money 
on the scrolls and garlands which dis- 
figure English building; he has not 
broken up his noble columns with irrele- 
vant stone cubes. He has used no col- 
umns at all except to support something 
So far as possible (that is after compro- 
mising with the demand for plate-glass 
ground floors) he has made honest use 
of his material. And so, by long lines, 
by avoiding fret, he has produced nobil- 
ity. The Woolworth, the Wurlitzer, its 
neighbor the Bush Terminal—all these, 
though rather elaborate, are clean-lined 
and good. Lit up at night, the Bush 
Terminal is a fairy castle in the air. The 
Commodore Hotel is perhaps the most 
magnificent of all because it is less nar- 
row, has more dignity, and because its 
use of two materials is light and gay. 
You find them all over the town, these 
landmarks of the new builders. Some- 
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times, as in the case of the Flatiron, the 
failure is horrible. At other times the 
result is dull, but in the main they make 
New York into a city of columns which 
support the sky. They mean something 
in terms of aspiration. It is not business 
alone which piles brick upon brick so fast 
opposite my window that every week a 
complete floor is built. Business thinks 
that it hires the architect, just as it 
thinks that it tolerates the poet, but the 
architect and the poet know better. In 
matters of art they alwayscome through. 
The business men are too busy to watch 
over their own version of beauty, so the 
artist comes in and imposes his own. 

Height is the new destination of 
American architecture. Even in the 
distant suburbs of Manhattan—at High 
Bridge, for instance—the twelve-floor 
building is there, and the cottage is not. 
The center of old respectable Manhattan 
can still be seen in Murray Hill, in 
Madison Avenue, but here, too, height 
will ultimately prevail. You are very 
conscious of this tendency in the May- 
fair of Manhattan, round about East 
Sixtieth Street. The private houses are 
opulent, but their style is fretful and in- 
ferior to that of the office buildings. 
You can see that here money has toyed 
at leisure instead of wearying of design, 
as it has in Wall Street, and giving over 
the work to the architect. Here are 
marble medallions, unnecessary pillars, 
slim, wrought-iron gates. You can im- 
agine the rich woman who hunted the 
architect; you guess the husband away 
from home, indulging in frenzied finance. 
This feeling is continued in a less em- 
phatic way in the district of Murray 
Hill, where the old predominates for a 
while. 

In general, the private house is exces- 
sive in design. Here and there a white- 
stone face shines fine and pure, but few 
private buildings in New York are equal 
to the big apartment houses, such as 
those of Park Avenue and Madison 
Avenue, which are square and logical. 
The American builds best when he 


builds high, but he must go all the way. 
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His occasional failures appear in the 
houses of four or five floors. The effect 
is not narrow enough for him. Height 
and narrowness are essential to his new 
genius. It is curious to see the new 
products by the side of the old brick 
houses, colored with terra cotta, which, 
once upon a time, the rich people from 
downtown built near Thirty-fifth Street, 
to escape Manhattan. But Manhattan 
got them all the same. 

I wonder what would have happened 
to Manhattan if the building law had 
not interfered; a time would have come 
when from the Battery to Forty-fifth 
Street the whole of the island would 
have been covered with thirty-story 
buildings. The lower fleors would never 
have seen the sun, and great hurricanes 
would have blown from the East River 
to the Hudson through the devil’s cor- 
ridors. It would have been epic. Now 


the buildings are set back in their upper 
floors; it is still fine, because it is big, 
but it is losing the nobility of the sheer 
fagade. 


The new laws have saved old 
New York, for better or for worse. 
Probably for worse, as old New York is 
an empty thing and the shade of Peter 
Stuyvesant a ghost out of place. But 
no doubt the old houses on West 
Twenty-third Street, near the ferry, the 
dignity of Murray Hill, and the disdain 
of Washington Square sniffing at Green- 
wich Village, will for a while be main- 
tained. The little dancing places off 
Broadway, the few places where one 
may meet a few mild-looking “toughs,”’ 
will also long stand out against the vast 
and respectable pleasure halls of the 
democracy. 

I have wandered a great deal about 
New York. A city which had not its 
cosmopolitan population, and therefore 
its variety of impression, would be 
wearisome because the streets are so 
much alike, except a few of the main 
streets. You can always recognize 
Broadway, pursuing commerce and 
pleasure; Fifth Avenue, opulent and a 
little superior, just as you know where 
you are in St. Mark’s Place, by the 
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aristocratic old church; again in the 
pleasant, economical Bronx, in tumultu- 
ous Wall Street, you know where you 
are. But the difference between, shall 
we say, East Forty-sixth and East 
Forty-seventh is nothing. No unex- 
pected angles, no London oddities of 
palace and hovel fix your eye. Differ- 
ences of wealth alone make a difference 
of impression, and these grade down so 
slowly, particularly in the eastern side of 
town, that the change of feeling is in- 
finitesimal. 

To perceive a strong impression in 
New York you must go to Greenwich 
Village or to the East Side. I did not 
go very much into Greenwich Village. I 
felt that it would be too similar in spirit 
to our English Chelsea. I was afraid to 
meet painters and writers, because all 
over the world they exhibit much the 
same vices, virtues, and views. They are 
international before they are national. 
The stockbroker is more significant. 
Still, I have known the admirable cook- 
ing of “The Good Intent,”’ come within 
the radius of the Provincetown Players, 
consumed coffee and ideas under the 
sinister glow of revolutionary candles in 
a room that had never been cleaned. 
Amusing. Amusing rather like the 
“Petit Trianon,” where Marie Antoi- 
nette milked the cows and made butter. 
In Greenwich Village the decoration of 
art was too heavy for the art; I felt that 
what I saw there I did not really see, 
and that the real work was being done 
quietly elsewhere. 

It is very different on the East Side. 
The thing that strikes the foreigner first 
is that the New York poor live in houses 
externally of the same type as those of 
the middle class, the same height, same 
balconies. Only the decoration of wash- 
ing that hangs out to dry, the crowding 
children on the street and the fury of 
activity revealed by the shops located in 
cellars by degrees impose themselves; 
also the great number of fruit and vege- 
table stalls in the side streets. It sorts 
itself out by and by. One observes that 
among the twenty or thirty children on 
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the doorsteps appears a variety of 
national types; one notices the mothers 
shawled and seated on those steps, talk- 
ing, sewing, or watching without excite- 
ment the rows of babies in their little 
carriages. One sees that here are no big 
stores, because there are no big purses, 
and one is tempted to say that these tall 
tenements are not so gloomy as the low 
black houses of the London East End. 
The children make an impression of 
prosperity because they are, on the 
whole, infinitely better kept, and some 
of them better fed, than the children of 
the English poor. 

The East Side carries itself off by a 
touch of the picturesque. Its division 
into national streets encourages the 
stranger. He is surprised to find a 
Greek street, a Spanish street, a great 
block of Italian streets, but he is disap- 
pointed in Chinatown. Oh, what a 
comedown after the lyrical stories of the 
magazines! This little cluster about 
Doyer Street, Pell and Mott Streets, at 
the end of the Bowery; just a few signs 
in Chinese, a little pottery, some lychee, 
the Chinese Joss House, that is all. It 
is mercantile instead of being sinister. 
The opium den has moved uptown and 
naught remains of the East save here 
and there a Chinese child, comic and 
touching in matve-flannel trousers. 

One does not feel the poverty of the 
East Side, even when one enters the 
tenements. But here, indeed, New York 
is not outdistanced by London itself. 
They are horrible. Originally built for 
one family, the New York tenement now 
houses a dozen in a room; sexes herded 
together among the cooking, the laun- 
dry, and presumably ablutions; broken 
windows, leaky roofs, no plumbing, 
stairs thick with dirt and vermin. It 
would be tragic if I did not feel that in 
this great country, that has work enough 
for all, the East Side is merely the clear- 
ing station of the New World. This man, 
who lives with two families in a room, 
is earning only enough to keep alive, but 
he is refusing himself liquor, movies, 
tobacco; his wet clothes dry on his body 
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because he will not buy another suit; he 
is saving. Soon he will get a better job, 
will save some more, find a partner, set 
up for himself. He will move to 150th 
Street or so. He may succeed, and, 
street by street, move downtown until 
he, or his son—it matters little—enters 
the charmed circle of Central Park. On 
the way many must fall, many must die, 
but very few stay. The East Side is a 
passage. The poor of America are not 
like those of Europe, locked into their 
poverty, whence they cannot escape ex- 
cept by incredible luck or amazing abil- 
ity. In America, even the poor have a 
chance with the future. They come, 
speaking strange tongues, without linen, 
sometimes without friends, but there is 
nothing that prevents them, no national 
bar, no class bar, from retaining the 
faculty by which man lives, which is 
hope. In America every man may rise. 
It is not an idle dream for an East Side 
child to tell himself that he will become 
one of the masters of America. It may 
not be a lofty dream; it means greed 
and grab, but it is a dream, and dreams 
are the stuff that worlds are made of. 


MASTERS OF AMERICA 


You can see them everywhere, fleeting 
in their large automobiles, and stopping 
from time to time to spend some money 
at a hotel, a shop. In New York they 
oppress you less than they do in London, 
because in this country so many own 
automobiles. People mortgage their 
houses to buy automobiles. So it is not 
locomotion only indicates wealth, in a 
country where automobiles belong to a 
class which in Europe could not afford 
to ride in a taxi. Nor is it clothes. The 
man who has made his money in the 
West or the Southwest does not, when 
he appears in the lounge of a large hotel, 
make the effect, half smart, half vulgar, 
of the European nouveau riche. He buys 
his clothes in the town where he made 
his money; he breaks out now and then 
only through a diamond ring, bought in 
a fit of desire, and worn on a short, 
heavy finger. Also he dislikes dressing 
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for dinner. It worries him. He would 
like to take his coat off, but his wife 
won’t let him; on the other hand, he 
wishes that she would not take her 
clothes off, but he can’t stop her. A 
common sight in the very expensive 
places of New York is a youngish, rough- 
looking man in a day suit, dining with a 
wife dressed in the Rue de la Paix, in 
clothes to which, sometimes, she adds 
the trimmings of Tipkinville. 

I remember such a couple. It was 
very late, at a show after the theater. 
I could see in the glow of his eyes, hear 
in the echo of his laugh, that he liked 
being up so late—so different from the 
night life of Tipkinville! As he could 
buy nothing to drink, he was having an 
enormous lot to eat. The paté de foie 
gras had been detained on the table, to 
keep ultimate company with one of those 
interesting sweets made out of an ice 
wrapped up in a hot omelette, which 
latter is inclosed in another ice, the re- 
sult, I believe, in another omelette, and 
so on. I think he had ordered a cigar, 
I was a little sorry 


and kept the box. 
for him; how happy he would have been 
if he had been a ruminant with four 
digestive mechanisms instead of one! 
He lay back in his chair, extended 
thumbs in waistcoat holes; his intelli- 
gent brown eye inspected the room, as 


if he were valuing it. He was at ease. 
He was not afraid, as are the European 
nouveaux riches, of lacking good form. 
He was It. From time to time he 
glanced contentedly at his pleasant, 
healthy wife, who looked like an enor- 
mous rose trying to escape from a nar- 
row green vase. She was not so com- 
fortable. (Perhaps the green vase was 
tight.) She was peering through a gold 
lorgnette studded with diamonds. She 
was looking round for somebody she 
knew, and she did not know anybody— 
yet. But as I observed them, so self- 
assured, I understood that they would 
know everybody—soon. They would 
take a house somewhere near East 
Seventieth Street; buy the tapestry ex- 
kings have to sell, a rock-crystal bath, 
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and one of the beds Queen Elizabeth 
slept in. She would ride in Central 
Park, or wherever the quality rides. He 
would learn golf from this year’s cham- 
pion. They would buy a larger car. 
They would join a country club, and 
there make themselves popular by tak- 
ing down to the members cases of 
whisky. She would buy at sight in Fifth 
Avenue, having learned that she could 
not buy in Broadway. 

He would be annoyed by not being 
admitted to an exclusive club, and 
henceforth respect only that one. 

He would do his work uncomfortably 
in New York, and from time to time dash 
down to Tipkinville, ostensibly to look 
after things, in reality for refreshment. 
She would accompany him only for a few 
days, in the fall and the spring, after her 
new frocks arrived. She would not need 
refreshment, for she would be quaffing 
the wine of life—lunch parties, tea par- 
ties, private performances by Slovak 
violinists. Brazilian dancers and English 
lecturers would lead her to dress for 
lunch, dress for tea, dress for dinner, to 
pass from the midday band, inspired by 
Irving Berlin, and delightful, to the or- 
chestra of the afternoon, inspired by 
Vincent d’Indy or Debussy, and praise- 
worthy, to the dinner band and more 
Irving Berlin, to the theater and frag- 
ments of “La Bohéme,” to supper and 
more Irving Berlin, to the midnight 
revel under the egis of Mr. Ziegfeld, and, 
lest the dawn should catch her idle, to 
the dancing club, where, a little tired, 
but having his money’s worth, the mas- 
ter of America (but not of his wife) 
would for a long time listen to Ruthe- 
nian-American music, and watch her, a 
little disquieted, revolve in the arms of 
a handsome young fellow with waxed 
hair. Then to bed, perhaps to sleep, per- 
chance to dream of the day, hurrying, 
similar to the last, upon the heels of the 
dying day. 

In other words, what Zola used to call 
“La Curée,” of which there is no exact 
translation, except perhaps “pigs in 
clover.”” Only they are not pigs, but, 
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rather, imitative sheep, full of desire, and 
lost in fields where grow strange grasses. 

This is the tragic side of the magnifi- 
cent American desire, of the splendid 
American life force which so swiftly has 
enslaved nature and raised a broad 
pasturage which no Attila can trample. 
And yet, in the middle of all this folly, 
America’s energy and intelligence sur- 
vive. The man is still keen, the woman 
is still austere; they do not decay, but 
are only spectators in a play where they 
fancy they have a part. 

They do represent the triumph of the 
American mechanical civilization. You 
see that in their homes. One I have in 
mind is amazing. Imagine tall iron gates 
opened by flunkies uniformed in gold, 
whose business in life is to touch a but- 
ton when the automobile of the master 
comes into sight. In response to that 
button, in the dim distance of the expen- 
sive house, a bath begins to run; whisky 
and soda is set out; in the park in the 
courtyard the uniformed officials collect 
their flock from the private swimming 
bath and the private “gym.”’ The apart- 
ments are fairly large, ranging from a 
dozen to thirty rooms. You can have 
an address there for twenty thousand 
dollars a year, though at that price you 
cannot expect to be really comfortable. 

I am not laughing at this luxury, ex- 
actly; it is merely the extremity of the 
American character. The American is 
not understood in Europe, where they 
call him a dollar grabber. So he is, but 
he is seldom mean, even avaricious; he 
is also a dollar waster. He saves only 
when he needs capital to start in busi- 
ness. When he makes money he wants 
the fullness of life according to his par- 
ticular lights, and one of his joys is 
immense hospitality. I have met many 
a hard American, but not one mean 
one; he is capable of fine gestures as he 
handles his wealth. In the main he 
devotes it to what one may call the 
mechanical civilization. 


MECHANICAL CIVILIZATION 
There is no place in America where one 
obtains a fuller feeling of material aspi- 
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ration than at the barber’s. In Europe 
we get our hair cut; in America we 
linger for a moment on the threshold of 
the Mohammedan paradise. Here are 
whiteness, cleanliness, light. Here are 
thirty assistants in perfect white cloth- 
ing. Here is asepsis as far as it can go; 
germicide soap for the barber’s hands; 
sterilized brushes for the hair, sterilized 
brushes for the face. And after the 
shave! Scented ointments from the 
East, perfumed waters of recent origin, 
and the witch-hazel of tradition; hot 
cloths and hotter cloths. Forty lotions 
for the hair; shampoos soapy, or oily, or 
alcoholic; vibrators for face and scalp; 
tilting chairs to make a dentist jealous. 
You are scraped, and massaged and 
rubbed, and washed; you feel smooth, 
like a cat being stroked . . . and, to 
make complete the sensation of attend- 
ance, another hireling shines your boots 
into mirrors, while a houri holds your 
hands with rosy fingers and makes yours 
such as her own. Everything is done 
that can be done. 

It may seem churlish to remark that 
after all this you generally find that you 
have been given a bad shave and haircut, 
price two or three dollars, and that your 
large tip is received in a silence that 
means: “So that’s the sort of piker you 
are! We’ll remember you.” That is the 
interesting part of it; the barber does 
not serve you well; as he works he hums 
a hymn of hate and ruffles your hair on 
purpose; he is rude, casual, and incom- 
petent. You go to him for sensual satis- 
faction, and it is only the American sense 
of propriety prevents the manicure par- 
lors being inclosed with curtains, as they 
are in the notoriously licentious British 
Isles. 

This is part of the mechanical civiliza- 
tion, part of the desire to get all one can 
out of the New World. In a good English 
hotel you will sometimes find a theater- 
ticket office, a library, and even a rail- 
way-ticket office. There will be a news 
stand, a valet, and perhaps a florist; but 
no English hotel will supply you also 
with a candy store, a drug store, a 
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notary publie, a doctor, a safe deposit, 
a stock broker, and an osteopath. An 
osteopath! Fancy a hotel thinking that 
there might be something wrong with 
your bones! In a minor summer hotel 
in New Hampshire a lady may be 
“waved,” which she will fail to achieve 
in a biggish Scotch resort. The psycho- 


logical implication of this profuseness — 


seems to me double—the American 
wants to have everything, and he wants 
it when he wants it. In several hotels in 
America they have a night shift of 
stenographers. You can get out of bed 
at three in the morning; a cool, tidy girl 
will then take down your letters. You 
will say, “Who wants to dictate at three 
in the morning?” Nobody; but in 
America somebody might want te. That 
is the essence of mechanical civilization, 
to use everything you have, to reduce 
labor by machinery and methods; and, 
by machinery and methods, to increase 
the further opportunities for labor. A 
scientific and productive ring, but it 
makes one rather giddy. ‘There are 
amazing instances of its products, such 
as the typewriter that counts its own 
words, the machine that sorts index 
cards according to contents, the auto- 
telewriter, which causes your handwrit- 
ing to appear in another place while your 
hand is moving. Witchcraft! 

I have enjoyed nothing more in Amer- 
ica than the mechanical civilization. 
One finds it everywhere. One finds a 
hint of it in the New York advertise- 
ments which offer to do your laundry for 
twelve cents a pound. (Shorten your 
shirts and keep down your laundry bill!) 
There is something fresh about that; 
there is something fresh in all the 
American devices. For instance, a shoe- 
black, after moistening my boots with 
liquid blacking, dried them with a small 
electric fan. I don’t know that this 
dries them any quicker or any better 
than the wind, but I like the mechanical 
idea. I like, on railway platforms, to see 
little electric trucks carry the luggage, 
replacing men who shout and perspire. 
If this is excess, it is in the right direc- 
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tion—namely, toward the minimization 
of effort. The United States have done 
more in this way than all the other coun- 
tries put together. For instance, the 
electric iron, price eight dollars or so, 
which is fitted to a light plug and enables 
the housewife to save its cost in a month 
by doing her own ironing. Ht also en- 
ables the poor girl, who has only one 
good skirt and two decent blouses, to 
remain smart. The iron is part of the 
American home, where I find other won- 
ders—the limen chute, which saves the 
handling of linen and precipitates it into 
the linen room; the electric washer, that 
big drum, in which you can leave your 
linen to swirl among soapsuds and think 
no more about it; the eleetrie wringer, 
which saves you the trouble of squeezing 
the wet linen, and which is so delicate 
that you can intrust even lace to it. 
This civilization is extraordinary, and 
takes extraordinary forms, such as the 
electric curling iron; the immersion 
heater, which enables you to warm your 
coffee when you have no coffee-pot by 
dipping a stick of metal direct into the 
fluid; and even the safety comforter, 
which you can connect with a plug and 
lay upon any part of yourself which 
aches. Everything has been thought of. 
More people in America are thinking of 
how to make life easy than anywhere 
else. They will cut you a door key while 
you wait, just as they will build a floor 
of your office in a week; they will save 
your running downstairs, or taking the 
elevator, by providing a Cutler chute 
to mail your letters at your bedroom 
door. They will protect your shirts at 
the laundry by inserting boards and 
clips, and they will save you brown- 
paper parcels by providing laundry bags. 
They are always thinking of these things. 
For instance, when an American sells 
you an eye lotion, or a bottle of fountain- 
pen ink, somebody has thought of the 
use of these liquids, and, instead of 
making you buy a special instrument, or 
letting you forget it, has fixed a dropper 
to the cork. It looks like nothing, but 
it means easier living. Also it means 
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saving labor. The plate washer, the rack 
sunken into soapsuds whirled electri- 
cally, is a clever machine. But what 
strikes one is that the water is so hot 
that nobody need wipe the plates. They 
dry of themselves. The potato peeler, 
which rotates the vegetables on corun- 
dum powder and scrapes them clean is a 
clever machine. But noone need clean the 
peel out; astream of water carries it away. 
The whole idea of American business 
seems to be to save labor, whichis expen- 
sive, and to substitute the cheap machine. 

I must note that America wastes 
paper and cardboard in the most ex- 
traordinary way. Any American news- 
paper would make twelve English ones, 
while the laundry board, the paper cups 
for ice-water, all this is drawing on the 
raw materials of the earth. But America 
owns so much of the raw materials, and 
gets electricity for nothing. It is no 
wonder that she should substitute the 
machine for the human being. In spite 
of immigration, America has never had 
too much human labor to spare. In the 
home, notably, labor is scarce; indeed, 
the servant problem is one of the first 
things which impress the European. 
It is a peculiar problem, for there are 
servants in America, but they are in a 
queer state of mind. The men are 
pretty fair, but the white women are 
intolerable. They are inefficient, un- 
willing, dirty workers, generally rude, 
and seem to suffer under a sense of intol- 
erable grievance because they are ser- 
vants. They seem to think that to serve 
is to lose caste, which is to a certain ex- 
tent true; in a family where one girl 
becomes a housemaid, and another a 
shopgirl, the shopgirl thinks more of her- 
self, and makes her sister feel it. But 
what I cannot understand is that in a 
country where the opportunities for 
women are good, anybody should be- 
come a servant if he or she feels so 
violently against it. And they do feel 
violently against it. So much so that 
you seldom find a young housemaid; as 
a rule she is elderly, and is presumably a 
woman who has failed. Young ones are 
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met mainly in hotels, because the tips 
are high. The waiters are just as bad. 
I like everybody in America, except the 
barbers and the waiters. In these Amer- 
ica possesses a class of whom it cannot 
be said that they also serve; they merely 
stand and wait. 

All this points to suppressed furies. 
The resources of America are so vast, 
the exhibition of wealth is so intense, 
that those who are not rich seem burned 
up in a furnace of hatred and envy. All 
service, all subordination, revolts the 
American; the evidence of this is found 
in the prices paid for domestic labor. 
The European is amazed to find do- 
mestic servants paid sixty to eighty dol- 
lars a month, and unobtainable at that; 
to hear that a temporary lady’s maid is 
being paid seven dollars a day, plus 
board and lodging. I do not say that 
they should not be well paid—indeed, 
eighty dollars a month is not too much 
for the servant’s convict life—but I do 
protest against the ill temper with which 
fair wages are received. 

The effects of the servant problem are 
already felt in the American home. In 
the old sense, the American home is dis- 
appearing and is being converted from 
a house into a small apartment with a 
kitchenette, where the wife does most 
of the work, assisted once a week by a 
charwoman who earns three to four dol- 
lars a day. I discovered a number of 
cases which seem strange to an English- 
man, among women whose husbands 
were worth about ten thousand dollars a 
year. One of them runs a ten-roomed 
house and four children, and does all the 
cooking herself, assisted once a week by 
acharwoman. Another one struck, and 
went into a hotel, breaking up the home; 
two others do all the work of four rooms 
and the cooking. This is an uncom- 
fortable stage in the transition between 
the old home and the new. My own be- 
lief is that the new home will appear in 
America first. It is already here, in the 
“efficiency buildings” —one room and a 
concealed bed, a restaurant below, a 
common nursery; in other words, every- 
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thing handed over to the experts. I am 
wholly for the new type of home, believ- 
ing it is folly to make every woman into 
a housekeeper, whether she be fit or not. 
But I cannot help seeing that the tran- 
sition stage is having annoying effects. 

In America the married woman is 
enormously overworked. She practically 
works all the time, and this will have 
serious effects upon her culture. Before 
the war the American wife was greatly 
given to intellectual interests. Nowa- 
days, more and more, the care of the 
child and the house is driving her back 
into the housekeeping ranks from which 
she had escaped. Therefore this is prov- 
ing an impediment to marriage. It is 
becoming more and more an impossible 
proposition to ask a girl to give up the 
freedom of paid work to run a home. It 
is also a vigorous argument against a 
high birth-rate; and, though I am of 
those who support birth control, I can- 
not help seeing that these overworked 
homes, and these apartment houses, 
where dogs are disliked and children 
forbidden, lead to marriages where there 
are no children at all—namely, to bad 
marriages. Again, the servant problem 
compels the husband to take up a por- 
tion of the housework, for which he is, 
as a rule, only more unsuitable than his 
wife. It depresses him still more than it 
depresses her. Lastly, it seems to me 
that, except among the rich, the servant 
problem is killing entertainment. The 
American woman is amazing. I have 
met a number who did all their own 
workand yet were perfectly “waved” and 
manicured, but it was not difficult to 
discern the nervous tension of the hostess 
as she watched her guests. I have seen 
one of them, with agony in her eyes, as 
she wondered how the hired porter was 
dishing up the food she had cooked. The 
American housewife is clever. But what 
effort! what an oath those women must 
register that such a party shall never 
happen again! 

So, the mechanical civilization is not 
wholly creative; it is also remedial. If 
the Middle West uses agricultural ma- 
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chines instead of men, if the home is 
principally electric, it is because man- 
kind is refusing any longer to be subject 
to mankind. That is good, but for the 
moment it is most uncomfortable. You 
will say that all this is very class-con- 
scious, and that I am making a fuss 
about well-to-do women who have to 
work (serve them jolly well right!), 
while millions of American women have 
never had a servant at all. Well, I am 
not generally called a reactionary, and I 
am looking forward to mechanical homes 
for the poor also, who should not be so 
poor, who, too, should benefit from the 
mechanical civilization, and from the 
expert. I want liberty and rest for the 
working woman, who to-day stands in 
the social system as if seized by an octo- 
pus; but I am not going to pretend that 
I view without anxiety the struggle for 
survival of the classes which have at- 
tained a level of culture that must serve 
as a standard for the rising masses. 

It is an amazing spectacle, all this. 
Here and there you find inefficiency, as, 
for instance, in the post office. The rail- 
roads are splendid; the long-coach sys- 
tem is greatly superior to the European 
compartment; the devising of cross- 
country sleeping-car traffic and Pullman 
traffic is admirable, but I do not believe 
that there is a worse postal system than 
that of the United States. No letter 
posted at 8 p.m. seems to be delivered in 
the same town by the next morning’s 
post. I went from New York to Tulsa 
inside two days, but my letter took four; 
my last mail from Philadelphia (two 
hours) stayed on the road two days. I 
know of five letters lost. Every office 
is cumbered with queues. The mess is 
complete, so complete that some of the 
banks are sending their country letters 
by hand. I suspect that business in the 
States has got ahead of facilities. Per- 
haps it always does. Perhaps this is a 
penalty in a rising civilization, and 
maybe the story of the American post 
office is that of the bank in Oklahoma 
which settled down into its building and 
grew out of it in six months. 




















AN AMERICAN MASTERPIECE 
Engraved on wood by Henry Wolf 


E do not demand of the artist that he present 
things that have never been seen before, but 
that he present with fresh interest what we ourselves 
have seen so often, and in so doing call up thoughts 
which but vaguely haunt our minds. Mr. J.J. Shannon 
has done this in “ Magnolia,”’ which occupies a distinctive 
place in the collection of American paintings in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. The young girl in the trailing robe 
indulges in dreams of things to come. There is a ques- 
tioning wonder, a note of expectancy in her face, as 
though she had stepped forth from fairyland and had 
not yet awakened to reality. The artist seems to hint the 
longing of the child to be grown up, and, at the same 
time, to give expression to the longing for youth which 
fills those who have left it behind them. And the 
wizardry by which he imposes his will upon us, leaving 
this impression in our minds, is part of the unaccount- 
able mystery of art. 

Mr. Shannon loves young life, which he interprets 
with poetic insight. He is always far removed from the 
gloom of things, and the decorative intention reigns 
throughout his work. Furthermore, he realizes that 
many picture lovers are never wholly satisfied with 
simple realism, however perfectly presented; hence he 
strives for that beauty which is dreamed of, but rarely 
seen. At the same time, his work is charged with an 
artistic vitality that exerts a strong fascination. Avoid- 
ing the deep stress of life, his canvas carries the charm 
of a refined artificiality chastened by the perfection of 
good taste. The result is a thing of beauty, a glorifica- 
tion of the actual world which admits us to another 
reign when we are tired of to-day. 

In the future, when anthologies of paintings come to 
be made, as the anthologists now gather up garlands of 
favorite poems, “Magnolia” will not be overlooked, 
for such creations brighten existence for us, and will 
continue to live in the midst of the many expressions 
of corrupted taste that are now about us. 


W. Stanton Howarp. 
































“ MAGNOLIA,” BY J. J. SHANNON 
Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN BUD 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


OW spring came sneaking in over 

the marshes, pushing her light 
green scouts through the low country 
back of the pickle works and up into 
doomed Lakeville. Suddenly the vi- 
brant April night was a sprinkle of star- 
dust and a hullabaloo of frogs. The 
citizens trooped forth to meet the in- 
vader with rakes and forks, the air grew 
soft with burning grass, noses were 
tickled with pungent new smells. Know- 
ing how she might do great harm, with 
little effort, the old offender, on a 
drowsy afternoon, went to the Eighth 
Grade, wafted her poison gas in through 
the open window and, snickering softly 
into her sleeve, passed on her devas- 
tating way. 

Ranny squirmed in his seat, stared 
out at the budding trees, scuffed at 
the aisle matting with his foot, made 
some primitive music upon the cover 
of his inkwell, and dragged reluctant 
eyes back to physiology and hygiene. 
But this book, he discovered, was 
written in one of the earlier forms of 
Arabic, and it made no dent upon his 
mind. He glanced over the _ school- 
room, tapping the common reservoir 
of disorder, and making his own fair 
contribution. He saw Sibyl Williams 
shaming the rainbow with her vivid 
orange smock; Gertie Riley, all springy 
and flowery as only one could be whose 
uncle ran a greenhouse; Juanita Berke- 
ley in her quarter’s worth of diamonds 
gleaming like a left-over morning star. 
Even drab little Josie Kendal was gay 
with fresh hair ribbons. It was pleas- 
ant to have all this scenery on hand 
when life was dull. 

In his spring-feverish search for di- 
version Ranny saw Bud Hicks com- 


mitting sabotage upon his physiology 
by clothing the skeleton in taxpayers’ 
ink; Tom Rucker entertaining a few 
neighbors informally with cartoons; 
Tug Wiltshire reading a Siamese-twin 
book, physiology on the outside and 
Ivanhoe within. All these fidgety ladies 
and gentlemen had turned their backs 
upon science, but “Fatty” Hartman, 
alone, was untouched by the spirit of 
unrest. He was slouched down in 
illegal comfort, his book  self-support- 
ing on the desk, his hands folded across 
the lower middle buttons of his new 
spring suit. His breathing was regular 
but not quite noiseless. 

It was amazing that Miss Halloway 
should have permitted anarchy to get 
such a foothold. Forty children in one 
room are never exactly quiet, but now 
every slammed book had a meaning of 
its own, every dropped pencil was a 
welcome diversion. It must have been 
clear to the meanest intelligence that 
Link Weyman and Ted Blake were 
having a shin-kicking contest across the 
aisle. Yet Miss Halloway sat  ob- 
livious at her desk, absorbed in her 
papers or gazing out the window in 
deep thought. Perhaps this experi- 
enced teacher knew how hopeless the 
case was. Possibly — who knows? — 
Marian Halloway, too, had heard faint, 
intoxicating, reason-destroying music, 
as if some shaggy old party were playing 
upon a flute. 

At last, the teacher drew her hands 
across her eyes to brush away a spell. 
Suddenly she arose to her full five feet, 
a slender, girlish figure for all her thirty 
years, and rapped sharply for order. 
“Fatty”? Hartman stirred uneasily in 
his poisoned slumbers. 
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“There isn’t any studying going on 
here at all,” she said. “One might as 
well try to teach a school of fish!” 

What happened next was one of the 
many reasons why Marian Halloway 
was the idol of ten generations of cul- 
ture. This veteran had arrived at a 
great truth. When spring comes in 
at the window, Minerva may as well 
pack up her books and call it a day. 

“To-morrow we'll settle down to 
business,” she said. “Get your hats 
and pass out qui- 
etly so as not to 
disturb the other 
classes.” 

“Fatty” awoke 
with a start, and 
in the ensuing 
rush for the front 
gate,lo,“ Fatty’s” 
new spring suit 
led all the rest! 

That suit was 
more than a mere 
sartorial event; it 
was a milestone 
in history, a token 
of the biological 
law of growth and 
change. For it in- 
cluded the first 
authentic long 
trousers which 
had occurred in 
this company. 
Boys’ clothes 
could ho longer 
be bought ready- 
made in his size; 
perhaps there was 
also a_ thought 
that there was 
something indelicate about his great legs. 
Of course nobody ever buys two suits of 
clothes at once, and for rough Saturday 
uses “Fatty” reverted to the shorter 
and uglier pants. But when he donned 
his garments of splendor, he included 
all the appropriate haberdashery—num- 
ber fifteen collar, four-in-hand tie of 
striking plaid, manly felt hat and a 
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MAKING HIS OWN 
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nickel watch chain attached to a bunch 
of obsolete keys. 

The boys ridiculed him upon his first 
appearance, but their laughter had a 
hollow note; the girls giggled and 
smiled, but soon they omitted the giggle. 
When “Fatty,” having a genuine felt 
hat, began to lift it to ladies (beginning 
with the teacher and working down to 
girls) his rivals had to follow suit. At 
first they did this in a sneaking, under- 
hand way as if scratching their heads 
or remolding their 
front hair nearer 
to the heart’s de- 
sire, but gradually 
this pretense was 
dropped. And 
now, one week 
after “Fatty’s” 
startling appear- 
ance, the tipping 
system was firmly 
rooted and gentle- 
men were lifting 
their cloth caps 
without fear and 
without reproach. 

“Fatty” now 
raised his elegant 
covering as_ his 
fairer and weaker 
classmates ap- 
proached the gate. 
He held them in 
light spring dis- 
course until “the 
crowd” had col- 
lected and those 
who did not mat- 
ter had drifted 
away. Ranny was 
among the last to 
reach this portion of the cosmos, a 
spot on the sidewalk which should be 
marked with the letter “X.”’ as in news- 
paper diagrams, showing where the 
crime was committed. 

“Say, listen,” said Ranny. 
a scheme. 
knights and ladies business. 
and ever’thing.” 


CONTRIBUTION 


“ I got 
Let’s get up a—you know— 


Chivalry 
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Everybody was astonished, nobody 
more so than Ranny himself. He had 
thought about this a little as the teacher 
was expounding a knightly legend, but 
he had not intended to blurt it out here. 
It must have been the poison gas. 

“That would be perfectly lovely!’ 
cried Sibyl Williams, a quick thinker, 
who in that instant had elected herself 
queen of something or other by unani- 
mous vote. 

Tug Wiltshire was Ranny’s strongest 
backer on the other side of the house. 

“That'll be fine. And we can have 
things out of Ivanhoe.” 

“We could wear armor and stuff,” 
said Ranny, “and have a—what’s that 
thing, Tug,—you know—where they 
jab each other?” 

“Tourney,” the Scott-fiend replied. 


“Yes, I know—tourney,” echoed 
Bud Hicks. 
Nobody laughed. Not a_ wrinkle 
ry . 
appeared on Tom _ Rucker’s nose. 


“Fatty” did not crack even a feeble 
little joke. Did that poison gas suf- 
focate the comic spirit, too? 

“Come over to our house and we'll 
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make plans,” said Sibyl. “I don’t 
think Aunt Emma’s at home this after- 
noon.” 

This was a strong inducement, for 
Mrs. Thompson, with whom Siby] lived, 
while an estimable woman, was rather 
a slavedriver when the young fell into 
her clutches. It was she who had once 
put everybody to gardening, and strong 
boys still shuddered when they remem- 
bered how hard they had been com- 
pelled to work when she was looking. 

Ranny’s proposal was sudden, yet it 
must not be thought that chivalry was 
found, like Moses, in the kulrushes. All 
winter there had been a growing con- 
viction that girls were deities to be 
propitiated with notes, gifts, and acts 
of gallantry. But if some Lakeville 
Rip Van Winkle had turned up at this 
moment, after twenty weeks’ sleep 
back of the old ice house, he would have 
been disgusted to find, instead of the 
magnificent barbarians he had known, 
a lot of fourth-rate actors strutting and 
fretting toward the Thompson home- 
stead. Unless he was more partial to 
the ladies than was the original Rip, he 
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would have crawled back into the saw- 
dust and gone to sleep again. 

Aunt Emma was away from home, 
as advertised, and there was nothing 
to interfere with free social life. The 
soft light that bathed the town was 
more than smoke—it was the golden 
haze of chivalry. It transformed these 
skinny, chubby, vain, freckle - nosed, 
ropy - haired schoolgirls into gracious 
ladies, and these awkward, humorless, 
half-fledged dandies with choking white 
collars into brave knights. No wonder 
Spring had filled her sleeve with cynical 
laughter! 

From time to time the ears of high 
society were pained with shouts from 
the direction of the Brick Church, whose 
marble ring and gambling hall were 
doing business as of yore, but with 
other plunkers and hunchers and yellers. 
Behind the pickle works a new genera- 
tion was pushing out exploring feet 
and wondering when the ground would 
support a ball game. Down by the 
lake innocent toddlers were plunking 


in stones and getting themselves sopping 


wet. In the outlying districts attempts 
were being made to dig out woodchucks, 
willow was cut for whistles, a dam was 
being built, fishworms being dug, slip- 
pery elm, pussy willows, turtles, and 
skunk cabbage hunted as in the dear, 
dead days beyond recall. While all the 
rest of the world was growing happier 
and filthier, these decadent characters 
with shined shoes and clean finger nails 
sat on Mrs. Thompson’s front porch and 
talked. 

No definite plans were made at this 
first meeting, but a lot of general prin- 
ciples were laid down. Ladies were 
to be treated henceforth with respect. 
Gertie Riley made this plain also, para- 
doxically, attractive. 

“Everybody must act like they are 
a gentleman. If we ask a favor—no, 
what’s that word now?—not favor.” 

“Boon!” said Tug Wiltshire—so ex- 
plosively that his nervous neighbor, 
Juanita Berkeley, gave a little squeal. 
“Crave a boon.” 
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“That's right. If we crave a boon, 
you must say, ‘w’y certainly.” And 
we got to walk first into the room and 
hat-tipping and all that, and not talk 
rough and contradict us all the time. 

“Or pull our hair,” added Josie Ken- 
dal. 

“And we must act nice, too, and en- 
courage everybody.” Gertie, herself, 
looked very nice and encouraging. In 
her grubbier days Gertie had often led 
the class in intellectual pursuits. Lat- 
terly she had fallen behind in_ this 
respect, but by the law of compensa- 
tion she had suddenly become agree- 
able to look at. A group of schoolgirls 
is like one of those dizzy mechanical 
electric signs, one bulb on and another 
bulb off. Gertie was just now enjoying 
a period of illumination while her 
friend, Josie Kendal, who had been a 
pretty little girl, was suffering eclipse. 

“All right, we'll act polite.” As 
the inventor of the game, Ranny had 
the privilege of indorsing the rules. 

The new slavery was fairly complete, 
but Arthur Wilson had one personal 
liberty left that was giving him pain. 

“We got to get up when ladies comes 
in the room. My mother makes me 
do that.” 

“Aw, we can’t! What’s the matter 
with you?” exclaimed Ranny. But 
the girls unanimously craved this boon 
and he was overruled. Ranny had 
the right to sign but not to veto. 

“Knights generally always writes 
some poetry about their lady friends,” 
said the literary Tug. His suggestion 
was sidetracked because it reminded 
the hostess of her favorite theme. 

“Every knight has to have some 
special lady,” said Sibyl. “And he 
is her knight, and she gives him some- 
thing to wear when he goes out to fight. 
Isn’t that true, Tug?” 

The bookworm squirmed, but ad- 
mitted that such was the case. 

“For instance,” Sibyl went on, 
“s’posing ‘Fatty’ is my knight. I give 
him a ribbon or something, and then 
he fights for me.” 
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“Fatty’s” new suit might have borne 
a sign, “This place under new manage- 
ment.”” Frivolity was no longer on 
tap here. His chest now swelled visibly 
against its epochal waistcoat; he hitched 
up his trousers, granting to the world 
a little more of his purple socks, and 
accepted the nomination in the well- 
chosen words: 

“Tl bang ’em for you.” 

“Thank you, Sir Knight,” said Sibyl. 
She now proceeded to ‘ some 
other steady knights doing chivalry for 
special ladies, as casually as a hostess 
might assign dinner partners. Tom 
Rucker, his ears waving like red ban- 
ners, got his future mortgaged to Gertie 
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Riley. When Sibyl got through in- 
flicting Tug Wiltshire and Juanita 


Berkeley upon each other, Ranny found 
himself bound to a life of service to 
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FOR YOU TO WEAR” 
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Josie Kendal—who did her little best 
to be gracious. Josie had _ climbed 
rung by rung with Ranny to the dizzy 
Eighth Grade. She was a nice girl, 
of a good family, which included a 
hard-hearted mother who made _ her 
dress in quiet taste. She was small 
in stature, but Ranny himself was no 
skyscraper. He might not have picked 
Josie out of a large field to bleed and 
die for, but, of course, if Gertie Riley 
regarded Tom Rucker as a boon, she 
had to be humored, and Sibyl would 
naturally choose a knight with a new 
suit. 

When the afternoon light began to 
turn yellow—and Mrs. Thompson came 
home to poke an inquiring nose into 
this chivalry—the planning bee broke 
up, and all the delicate ladies were safely 
conducted home through a dangerous 
world. After supper there was 
still a little daylight and Ranny 
was allowed to burn a pile of 
rakings at the side of the street. 
As the fire did all the work, he 
had only to give it his moral 
support, yet it was pleasant to 
have the assistance of the noble 
knight, “ Fatty’? Hartman, who 
happened along. “Sir Fatty” 
was an expert moral support- 
er and always willing to work 
nights. 

He believed that the thing to 
do for a fire was to sing to it. 
He told it about his Bonnie 
whose present address was over 
the ocean, and likewise how sad 
and dreary the world was since 
he left the Suwanee River. 
“Fatty’s” voice wabbled some- 
what in these times of change, 
but he was essentially a tenor. 
As the fire waned his spirits 
sagged lower and lower. He 
who had basked in eternal sun- 
shine of his own manufacture 
was now sunk in gloom. He 
grieved over the dear, dead 
days beyond recall, also over 
sweet Alice in, the old church- 
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yard in the valley, Ben Bolt. Of the 
dying embers the low-spirited tenor 
asked in vain, “Where is my wa-han- 
dring boy to-night?” 

Ranny always did his singing in safe 
seclusion but he knew more poems than 
“Fatty” had ever forgotten. To bring 
in a sprightly element, Ranny now 
introduced the soldier of the Legion 
who lay dying in Algiers. Next a youth 
tried to climb a mountain by crying 
“Excelsior!” and after his decease the 
Hesperus was wrecked and the skipper’s 
daughter washed up on the sand. 
Next there was a piece about the little 
girl who put a stamp on her forehead 
and mailed herself to heaven—very 
distressing and popular. When _ the 
fire and everybody were dead, the meet- 
ing adjourned, both boys believing that 
it had been a time of happiness. 

But happiness is such an evanescent 
thing at thirteen-going-on-fourteen; 
Ranny had not been long in the house 
when he suddenly burst into tears, then 


into his bedroom. Mother followed in 
some alarm, but her sympathetic ques- 
tion brought on a fresh attack. His 
morale was completely shattered, and 
mother had to hunt for the pieces. At 
last she discovered that “ Fatty” Hart- 
man’s sudden grownupness was the cause 
of his woe. In his new sensitiveness about 
personal appearances, Ranny feared that 
he was fated to be a dwarf. 

“Won't I ever grow up tall?” he 
asked, when his voice would bear the 
weight of his sorrow. “Am I going to 
be a little short man?” 

“Father is taller than the average,” 
mother replied. “You'll grow like a 
weed when you get started.” 

“Funny looking knight I'll be.” 

“What do you mean, exactly?” 

“We're getting up a_ chivalry— 
knights and ladies, and’ that sort of 
stuff. And swords and armor and 
politeness. I thought it up myself.” 

After diligent inquiry mother approved 
the project. 
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“You can be just as chivalrous as 
anybody and you can practice on me. 
After all, a mother is a lady, too.” 

Father entered- the discussion here 
and the Dukes Manufacturing Company 
was put at Ranny’s disposal. 

“There is a lot of defective stuff in 
the shed—buggy spokes and everything 

enough to fit up a whole batch of 
knights. Ill see that you get some 
* Father always jumped 
at the chance to push Ranny into 
manual training. 

The early days of chivalry were 
devoted more to manufacturing than 
to social duties. - While the girls were 
in this half-neglected state and a prey 
to spring disorders, an epidemic of 
misspelling names swept over them. 
Where it broke out first was not clear, 
but suddenly Sibyl was Sybyl, Josie 
Kendal was Josy, and Gertie Riley was 
Gyrt. Juanita Berkeley after thought- 
ful consideration signed her corre- 
spondence “Juanyta.” Among other 
sad cases were Edythe, Maybelle, and 


tools to use. 


Kathryn. The rule seemed to be to 
put in a “y” wherever one would stick, 
but May Greenwich, who started life 
with one, now dropped it and became 
Mae. As Miss Halloway diagnosed 
the ailment, “They cannot make their 
‘ys’ behave.” 

The teacher did not adopt this un- 
simplified spelling in the record, nor 
were family bibles changed. In _ this 
dilemma the historian must stick safely 
to the official documents or risk ex- 
posure to the disease and perhaps end 
as a “hystoryan.” 

It was to Henry Wiseman, baker and 
bachelor, that Miss Halloway made 
that perhaps too-flippant observation. 
She had stopped in on the way home 
from school to buy a loaf of bread for 
her mother and, as the event proved, 
she might better have stuck to business. 
Henry, the boy-faced and boy-minded 
man, beloved by youth of all ages, 
always regarded a call from Miss Hallo- 
way as equivalent to a legal holiday. 
It was ever his impulse to shut up shop 
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and carry an armload of cake and pie 
home to her mother. Miss Halloway 
always declined these gifts—but of 
course one must be gracious and 
sociable. 

“T have to teach these moonstruck 
youth the romances of chivalry,” she 
said, after breaking some of the sad 
news from the Eighth Grade. “Can 
you imagine anything more—coaly to 
Newcastle?” 

Henry made an appropriate witticism 
about putting out a fire with gasoline. 

“Those boys of yours haven’t been 
around here much lately, Marian, with 
all this carpentry and chivalry,” he 
added. “My trade is suffering.” 

“Tm glad, for your pocketbook’s 
sake.” Miss Halloway merely referred 
to the well-known fact that the over- 
generous baker always lost money on 
his boy customers, but Henry chose 
to be obnoxious. 

“Thank you, Marian. You’ve begun 
to take an interest in the cash register. 
That’s the most encouraging thing—” 

“Tf you’re going to commence to talk 
that way again, Henry—I’ll take my 
trade to Holtz’s.” 

“Don’t do that. Ill be good. Think 
of your poor mother.” 

Miss Halloway laughed at the slur 
on his rival’s bread, but she escaped 
before the conversation could get back 
into deep water, leaving the baker in a 
pleasant daze. With great care he 
removed several objects from their 
proper places and put them where they 
would be hard to find. He beamed 
upon the cash register—and finally 
his mind got a message that his eyes 
had been trying to deliver while the 
line was busy. The red figures showed 
thirty-five cents, record of the transac- 
tion before last. Marian Halloway had 
forgotten to pay for her bread! 

“At last I’ve succeeded in giving 
her something,” Henry chuckled. 
“Maybe that’s a sign.” 


The popular Miss Halloway was 


sharing the benefits of the era of Eighth 
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Grade gallantry, it having been officially 
decided that a teacher, also, was a lady. 
In the interest of law and order she 
had suppressed the tendency of the 
knights to bob up when damsels came 
and went, but she could not prevent 
her admirers from bringing her wild 
flowers. And the girls, catching the 
contagion as they caught everything 
to which they were exposed, took to 
giving the teacher handkerchiefs. 

“They try to weaken me with gifts.” 
(Miss Halloway was again running 
risks to keep her mother from starva- 
tion). “My nose has become a public 
institution—supported by voluntary 
contributions.” 

“You let everybody give you some- 
thing except me,” said Henry, with a 
private chuckle. “Won’t you accept 
a little bouquet of fresh doughnuts for 
your supper?” 

“Well—just this once,” Miss Hallo- 
way relented. 

These two innocent people were un- 
wittingly being drawn into the cogs of 
a dangerous social machine, a machine 
which at that very moment was grind- 
ing away on the Thompson veranda 
half a dozen blocks off. 

“Well, all right,” Ranny was saying. 
“When ’ll we have it?” 

“How about next Saturday?” Sibyl’s 
eyes consulted those of the other girls. 
“Five days—we could get our costumes 
ready.” 

For chivalry was coming to a head. 
These actors and actresses required 
action; politeness and carpentry were 
not tangible enough. 

“Tl see if I can have the horse,” 
said Link Weyman. He had entered 
the nobility upon condition that he 
could ride upon the family horse, Ginger, 
which had been brought into town 
when Mr. Weyman became county 
treasurer. Link had adopted the arts 
of civilization with ease and showed 
little trace of the good brown earth 
from which he had been so lately dug, 
but he retained his rural taste for horse- 
flesh. 
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“We'll have to find another one 
somewhere,” said Ranny. “They has 
to be two horses in a tourney.” 

So the machine ground away a little 
longer, and in the late afternoon a 
knights’ executive committee called 
upon poor Henry Wiseman. 

“We’re going to have a tourney next 
Saturday.” Sir Ranny was spokesman, 
“Back of the pickle works. You know, 
dressing up, and swords and ever’- 
thing.”” Henry nodded to indicate that 
he had heard about chivalry, too. 
“We thought maybe—I don’t suppose 
you could spare her or anything, but—” 

“Can we borrow your horse?” asked 
the brutally direct Tom Rucker. 

“Just a little while in the afternoon,” 
Ranny explained. “We'd bring her 
back all right and not do her any harm 
or poke her with swords or anything.” 

“Saturday afternoon.” Henry med- 
itated. “I suppose we might get our 
delivering done by three o’clock. But 
I'd have to be there myself to look after 
Nelly. She’s pretty fractious, you 
know.” 

Everybody smiled politely for all 
knew that old Nelly’s faults were chiefly 
negative. 

“TI guess you could come.” Ranny 
consulted the round table. “But don’t 
bring any other men.” 

“No, I won’t; they might laugh.” 
A remarkable speech coming from the 
loudest and easiest laugher in Lakeville. 

So it was arranged that, weather per- 
mitting, and provided the girls suc- 
ceeded in getting their clothes ready, 
and if Mr. Weyman was not going to 
use Ginger in some ignoble way, knight- 
hood would burst into bloom at the 
pickle works on Saturday at three. 

Now chivalry ceased to be a state of 
mind and became a feverish pursuit. 
The fresh green knights had already 
sprouted weapons, but they still lacked 
shields and armor. By a coincidence 


the field of honor provided raw material 
for accouterments, since Lakeville re- 
garded the weedy hillside near the pickle 
works as a suitable place to dump old 
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utensils. Every castle now resounded 
to the noise of hammering tin. Ranny 
found the cover of a garbage can which 
needed only to be pounded flat and 
decorated to make an excellent shield. 
While knights haunted dump-heaps, 
and damsels searched attics, the day 
of glory drew rapidly nearer. 

Absorbed in the munition business, 
Ranny almost forgot the lady for whom 
he was to do all this bleeding and dying. 
She had to make, as it were, a memo- 
randum of her continued existence. 
The interview took place in the cloak- 
room where, by Josie’s careful man- 
agement, they happened to be hanging 
up their hats at the same time. 

“Here is something for you to wear.” 
Josie pressed upon her gentleman friend 
a beautiful near-gold ring of the kind 
her mother would not let her wear. 

“Thank you. I'll wear it—” a note 
of caution crept in—“T’ll put a string 
on it and wear it down my neck.” 

“That will be lovely! I hope you 
win the fighting and get to be the main 
head knight, and king, and everything.” 

“T hope you get to be the main head 
queen,” the perfect knight replied, 
backing toward the door. 

“Tug Wiltshire wrote a lovely poem 
for Juanita.” 

Ranny could always recognize a hint 
when it was broad enough. 

“T can write as good a poem as Tug 
—with one hand. You just wait and 
see.”’ 

Ranny was to regret that boast before 
bedtime. In the privacy of his room, 
under a camouflage of homework, the 
one-handed poet got all the materials 
together—paper, pencil, eraser—every- 
thing except, perhaps, the divine af- 
flatus. He achieved a blotchy paper 
with holes rubbed through it, and some 
lame, halt, and blind verse in which 
Josie rhymed with posy, hearts were 
linked with darts, flowers and hours 
limped arm and arm to the scaffold. 
This poet was made, not born. You 
can lead old Pegasus to water but you 
can’t make him drink. 
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But loyal little Josie, to whom that 
piece of lamp-smelling poetry was 
presented, was a generous critic. 

“T think it’s beautiful. I'll always 
keep it and never let anybody else see 
it.” Unlike most poets, Ranny was 
pleased with this limited circulation. 

Josie gave him, in exchange, some 
stirring news. Miss Halloway would 
attend the opening of the knighthood 
season. It seemed that Mrs. Thompson 
had suggested to her niece the need of 
a chaperon, and had offered herself as 
a sacrifice. 

“Sibyl knew we didn’t want her and 
she didn’t want her her own self. So 
she said, ‘No, Miss Halloway is coming 
and she doesn’t want anybody else.’ 
So she said ‘all right,’ and afterward 
she asked Miss Halloway and she said 
she would come.” The teacher might 
have used this sentence as a horrible 
example of ambiguity in pronouns, 
but Ranny got the meaning without 
difficulty. Who cares for intellectual 
girls, anyway? The fair ladies of the 


other age of chivalry, if one knew all, 
were probably weak in grammar. 


“We've got a secret, too,” said 
Ranny. “I wouldn’t tell anybody but 
you. Henry Wiseman is coming to 
the thing.” 

“That "Il be nice.” Josie tried to 
put surprise into her tone. Various 
knights had already told this secret in 
confidence to their special ladies, and 
it had long been public property. 

The arrangements for the tourney 
were delightfully vague; the rules were 
to be made up as the game progressed. 
It was believed that in some way knights 
would bang and poke each other until 
one had attained royalty, and that 
meanwhile some queen would rise above 
the common herd of queens by striking 
scenic effects. Theoretically, one 
knight might be made king while some- 
body else’s lady became his queen, but 
Sibyl Williams knew how this awkward 
situation could be avoided. She fore- 
saw that Sir “Fatty”would out-joust 
all the featherweight knights, while she 
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herself would outdazzle the field and 
become the “main head queen.” 

When the brave and the fair had at 
last assembled, the crowns were in- 
trusted to Miss Halloway and Mr. 
Wiseman for award—not as man to man 
and woman to woman, but vice versa. 
Thus the teacher became a king-maker, 
while poor Henry found himself with 
an elegant silver pasteboard queen’s 
crown on his hands. These judges 
were placed upon a comfortable board, 
supported upon blocks of wood against 
the side of the cucumber shed. Among 
those present at three, on this romantic 
afternoon, were Ginger and Nelly, who 
showed more interest in the green grass 
than in chivalry. Both animals wore 
only their bridles, Nelly having been 
unhitched from the bakery wagon, 
which stood out of harm’s way. Henry 
deemed it his duty to keep an eye upon 
these beasts, but the work was not 
arduous and he could sit in the pavilion 
with charming characters and indulge 
in pleasantries. 

“Nelly is a hold-over from the age 
of chivalry. Everything else is a weak 
imitation, but Nelly is the real thing.” 

Miss Halloway chuckled. 

“Ginger must have been named some 
time ago.” Her eyes rested upon the 
placid Weyman animal. 

“Ginger is not modern, exactly,” 
Henry admitted, “but he never met 
King Arthur, personally.” 

“T must go and help the girls fix up,” 
said Miss Halloway. 

The peerage, not wishing to attract 
a crowd, had come to the tournament 
in its everyday clothes. The field of 
honor was protected from the twentieth 
century by marshes on one side and 
sheds on the other, the buildings serv- 
ing not only as screens against the 
snickering world, but also as dressing 
rooms. The boys occupied the cu- 
cumber shed, and Henry could hear 
knightly discourse and the clank of 
armor. 

But though these screens were de- 
signed to keep out the citizens, it was 
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soon obvious that they kept out only 
the larger sizes. A troop of would-be 
ball players arrived, only to find that 
the field was otherwise engaged. They 
who came to play remained to scoff. 
Moreover, little messages crackled out 
through the ether to the effect that 
something outlandish and entertaining 
was going on back of the pickle works, 
and other volunteer observers and 
advisers came. The young visitors 
hung about the entrance of the knights’ 
dressing room, exchanging misinfor- 
mation, retreating when threatened 
with antiques, and returning like a 
swarm of flies. 

“Go out and chase those kids off the 
lot,” came the patrician voice of 
“Fatty” Hartman. 

Everybody agreed, but nobody did 
anything. It was in days of old that 
knights were bold, but even they used 
discretion about tackling large bodies 
of lowborn and muscular people. 

“Look out, here comes the tin sol- 
diers!” cried one of these ignorant 
bystanders. The varlets scattered, 
there was a moment of hushed ex- 
pectancy. Then, with a sound as of 
a tinner’s and roofer’s wagon rattling 
over paving stones, the Lakeville knights 
came forth to battle. 

“Yah, yah, yah!’ shouted one low 
fellow. “Look at ’em all dressed up 
in junk.” He was pursued by “Fatty” 
Hartman, but easily escaped because 
not handicapped with iron work. 

Now another phenomenon burst upon 
the startled world. Young Berkeley, 
vulgarly called “Toots,” reluctant 
brother of Juanita, was the first to note 
the new outrage. 

“Oh, looky!” he yelled. “The girls 
has got on their nightgowns!”’ 

This was grave injustice. True, these 
potential queens were dressed in flowing 
robes, and their medieval hair was 
flying loose, but only an unlettered 
person would have thought them ready 
for bed. These attic-robbing ladies 
were a burst of color and a continuous 
flash of jewels. Unlike Nelly, these 
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girls did not date back to the age of 
chivalry, so they had to go by hearsay. 
They were strong in girdles and head 
bands, and they sprinkled themselves 
freely with chains and bangles. Siby! 
Williams was a symphony in cheese 
cloth, curtain cords, and dyed feathers. 
Gertie Riley’s problem had been solved 
by the discovery of Christmas tree 
decorations. Juanita Berkeley wore, 
among many other things, a few little 
mirrors. And Josie Kendal, so color- 
less in the daily walks of life, was 
festooned with strings of clam shells. 

But “Toots” had made grave mis- 
chief. Other undiscriminating youth 
took up the cry: 

“Yah, yah, they got on their night- 
gowns!” 

It was dampening, bad for morale. 
Damsels who were, if anything, over- 
dressed, now felt only half clad. They 
huddled together for modesty’s sake, 
while their knights fought an unsatis- 
factory fight with an enemy which 
would not hold still long enough to 
be jabbed. Romance was drifting 
rapidly into farce comedy. 

It was high time for the guests of 
honor to take a hand. While the 
teacher herded the shrinking violets 
into a solid block in the pavilion, Henry 
Wiseman, by eloquent whispering, in- 
duced the radical element to sit down 
on the grass. He concealed, with 
Spartan fortitude, the mirth which 
was gnawing at his vitals. 

Now the horses were interrupted at 
their meals to have knights-contestant 
hoisted upon them. Link Weyman 
had inherited first place upon Ginger, 
while Nelly was awarded to the redis- 
coverer of chivalry, Sir Randolph Har- 
rington Dukes. Amid rude shouts from 
the rabble, and the clapping of soft 
damsel hands, the two animals were 
urged to approach each other with their 
spectacular burdens. Ranny’s can 
cover, elaborately painted, was more 
magnificent than his opponent’s shield, 
but Link had inclosed his honest 


features in an anachronistic baseball- 
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eatcher’s mask, so the honors were 
fairly even. 

But before the distance between the 
chargers had been completely wiped 
out, the personal friend of King Arthur 
suddenly saw a beautiful tuft of green 
grass at her feet. This may have been 
the field of honor for some people but 
it was afternoon tea for good old Nelly. 
Her head went down abruptly and 
. Ranny, finding nothing to cling to 
except sunshine, coasted “belly buster,” 
most unhorsemanlike, down the crea- 
ture’s neck, and landed in the middle 
of the banquet. Nelly disdained tin- 
ware as a food; with a sorrowful look 
upon her ancient face, she galloped 
away to seek greener fields. 

Now Ginger thought it his duty to 
show how he got that name. It is 
disconcerting, even to a safe family 
horse, to have a cartload of hardware 
dumped at his front feet. For Ginger 
the festivities were over. He had never 
held with working Saturday afternoons, 
anyway. With a sudden leap, Link 


sticking fast and sawing vainly at the 


bridle, Ginger made for the gate. 
Link’s superb horsemanship saved him 
from disaster but not from going home 
and visiting his family. 

Ranny was not bodily hurt. His 
spear was broken, but his bones were 
intact. Willing hands raised him to 
his feet and helped him remove articles 
that were dented into his person. But 
the thing that hurt him most was not 
removed. On the contrary it grew 
worse as soon as it was clear that this 
was no tragedy. It was his ears that 
were assailed—by a sound that had 
been heard very little during these 
days of springtime and chivalry. 

Laughter is reactionary, antisocial; 
it ought to be prohibited by constitu- 
tional amendment. One man’s joke 
is another man’s poison ivy. One 
boy’s fall is other boys’ carnival, circus, 
and street fair. The uninvited guests 
rolled about in paroxysms of mirth, 
beating the field of honor with baseball 
bats. 
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The comic spirit knows nothing of 
class distinctions, and it now invaded 
the nobility. Knights and ladies 
laughed at Ranny, at each other. 
Laughter climbed onward and upward 
to the stars of the first magnitude. 
Miss Halloway leaned against the 
eucumber shed in conduct unbecoming 
a teacher. Henry Wiseman launched 
upon his famous program of mirth, 
with which he had so often alarmed the 
business district, and rendered it faith- 
fully to the last despairing gasp. 

The institution of chivalry never was 
able to withstand ridicule; now it died 
all over again of the same old disease. 
Ranny led the rush to the dressing 
room to get rid of his masquerade, and 
won by a narrow margin. The ground 
was littered with lances and shields. 

“Everything is spoiled,” said Sibyl 
Williams. “I’m going to take off my 
costume.” The game of dressing up 
was no longer worth its candle. So 
ladies, too, faded out of the picture, 
leaving ihe stars of the first magnitude 
to sit and iwinkle at each other. 

“TI wish Cervantes could have been 
here to-day,” said Marian Halloway, 
flushed and tearful with mirth. “How 
he’d have loved it!” 

“Old Cervantes would have had the 
time of his life,” Henry admitted. But 
he was only devoting the northeast 
corner of his mind to the subject. “I 
know who’s queen of the May all 
right.” 

Miss Halloway shook her head re- 
provingly. 

“Oh, come on,” Henry coaxed. “Let 
me put iton. The kids will like it.” 

The teacher hesitated—with the tra- 
ditional result. Henry triumphantly 
set the silver pasteboard crown upon 
her bare head. 

“One bad turn deserves another.” 
Miss Halloway met with no resistance. 

“Cover the zone where vegetation 
ceases,” Henry directed. 

When the boys and girls came back 
in sober twentieth-century garb they 
were surprised to find a king and queen 
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sitting on the bench by the cucumber 
shed. Henry was right; they loved it. 
Ignorant people a block away probably 
thought that somebody had knocked 
a home run. Henry was boisterously 
happy, but there was a steady glow on 
Miss Halloway’s cheek. 

“Follow me, everybody,” said Henry. 
“T’ve got something up my sleeve.” 

People of all classes flocked about 
Henry, who led the way toward the 
bakery wagon, but the commoners 
scrambled on with queer, animal-like 
shouts of glee. They knew the contents 
of the baker’s sleeve; this was the magic 
secret that had suppressed the riot in 
the first act. 

The thing was Henry-like in concep- 
tion, in breadth of treatment. It had 
a solid foundation of pie, but there were 
also odds and ends of delights left over 
from the day’s stock—sugary cookies, 
with or without raisins, sticky rolls, 
cream puffs, doughnuts. There was 
enough for royalty and varlets, for 
former knights and ex-ladies. Faces 
lately so earnest and noble were now 
wide with smiles and festooned with 
crumbs. Ranny anointed his spiritual 
wounds with cream puffs, and the Lady 
Josie, under the mellowing influence 
of doughnuts forbidden at home, gave 
him a smile of trust and forgiveness. 
“Fatty” Hartman, the knight of the 
woeful countenance, made a marvelous 
recovery in his spirits, and pushed that 
countenance deep into pastry. And 
Sibyl Williams, the girl who would be 
queen, smothered her dreams of glory 
in custard pie. 

“Now, we'll hitch up old Nelly and 
take the queen home,” said the irre- 
pressible Henry. “I'll drive slowly 


and you can all trail along.’’ 
“I object to being a free street 
parade,” Marian Halloway replied. 
“Objection overruled,” said Henry. 
“It’s only four or five blocks,” he added 
confidentially. “ Nobody will notice us.” 
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Nobody did notice them—who was 
deaf or bedridden. Otherwise all the 
citizens along the line of march, at- 
tracted by the uproar, came out to see 
what was going on. They were vastly 
entertained by the unusual sight of a 
king and queen sitting on the front seat 
of a bakery wagon which bore that 
witty slogan, “The Wise Man Trades 
with Wiseman.” And without excep- 
tion all the spectators jumped to false 
conclusions. 

When the procession had arrived at 
its destination, and some of Mrs. 
Halloway’s worst fears had been calmed, 
Henry called out: 

“Good-by, everybody. 
all over.” 

The young people drifted away, the 
rabble to their own low pursuits, “the 
crowd” to give chivalry a decent inter- 
ment and to devise new excuses for 
hobnobbing together. 

But the machine which had caught 
two admirable people in its cogs went 
on grinding them up. It ground out 
misinformation, booms, movements, and 
congratulations. Against this popular 
clamor, denials were of no avail. They 
grew weaker, and finally ceased. 

When the authentic news came, 
Ranny claimed credit for an assistant. 

“If it hadn’t been for me and my 
knights’ business, it ’d never happened,” 
he declared to his mother. 

“Well, maybe,” said mother. ‘“Any- 
how they couldn’t have done better— 
either of them.” 

Henry Wiseman dated his great 
fortune farther back. 

“‘T knew it was a good sign,” he said, 
“the day you forgot to pay for your 
bread.” 

“Well, maybe,” said Marian Hallo- 
way. 

But she remembered the day when 
Spring laid down her barrage and the 
fragrant poison gas came in at the open 
window. 


The show’s 
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LD! Yes! but what do we mean by 
“old”? Probably there is no other 
question that could be raised for which it 
is more difficult to find an authoritative 
and conclusive answer. Whatever tes- 
timony we may call, there must be 
always a suspicion that the witness is 
not quite disinterested. For has he not, 
nolens volens, a personal stake in the 
inquiry? If, as a preliminary, he be 
asked, “How old are you?” —and mark, 
such questions are always put in terms 
of “‘age”’—we do not say, “How young 
are you?” or, “What is your youth?” 
but, “‘How old are you?” and, “‘ What is 
your age?”’—well, if the witness answers, 
“Twenty, your worship,” it is a foregone 
conclusion that the attainment of thirty 
years will be what he means by “old.” 
“After thirty,’’ wrote one who was al- 
ready old enough to know better, “all 
life is a mere repetition.” 

If, on the other hand, a person of 
eighty be called to the stand, we shall 
find ourselves even farther away from 
an answer, for no person of eighty ever 
owns up to being “old.” And, indeed, 
it might with reason be contended that 
the attainment of that age is a mode of 
youth. A robust and green “eighty” 
might be called a masterpiece of youth. 

Nothing is more delicate and sensitive 
than this matter of age, nothing so pain- 
fully presses on the nerve of one’s 
amour propre. It almost looks as though 
it were a disgrace to be “old,” so des- 
perately do we all avoid and disclaim the 
imputation. The situation is rather piti- 
ful, and difficult for all concerned; not 
least for considerate and well-mannered 
youth—that “youth,” I mean, about 
which, alas! there can be no argument— 
whose dilemma occasionally in presence 
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of chronological seniors is apt to be com- 
ically distressing. In an unguarded mo- 
ment, maybe, the said “youth” has re- 
ferred to a third party as an “old fel- 
low.” “How old, my dear?”’ comes the 
implacable, jealous inquiry. Poor youth! 
how it blushes and flounders and makes 
things worse! “O quite old.” “Yes, 
but how old?” “Well, about . . . about 
... fifty.” Fifty, you foolish child! 
Surely you don’t call fifty old! Of course 
not! It was an idiotic slip of the tongue. 
But it is too late; the damage has been 
done. Unintentionally, the kind heart of 
youth has planted an arrow in the heart 
of the chronological senior; yet, at the 
same time, it goes on wondering to itself 

. . if fifty is not old, what on earth is? 

Mr. W. B. Yeats tells a charming 
story of a wandering Irish poet who, 
footing it, blithe of heart, along the 
country roads, comes upon a girl seb- 
bing, face down, in the grass at the way- 
side. He stops to ask her trouble; and, 
between her sobs, she replies that her 
mother intends marrying her to an old 
man, because he is prosperous, because 
of his large potato-patch, etc. And 
she begs Hanrahan, whose voice she 
recognizes, to curse him in a song. The 
poet, quite willing, asks “the number of 
his years,” that he may put them into 
his song. And then, turning her tear- 
filled eyes upon the poet, she answers, 
“O he has years upon years—he’s as 
old as yourself, Hanrahan!” And poor 
Hanrahan goes upon his way, exceeding 
sorrowful, for up to that moment he 
had been thinking of himself as still 
quite a young fellow. Had not his heart 
been full of song up to a minute or two 
before? No doubt another poet felt the 
same way when they brought a young 
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maiden to cherish him; but the thoughts 
of Abishag the Shunamite on David the 
King are not recorded. Still another 
poet, Goethe, at the age of seventy-four, 
fell seriously ill because the mother of 
little Ulricke Lewetzow, still in her 
teens, refused consent to their marriage, 
though the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
pleaded the suit of his youthful friend. 
After all, Goethe could dance with 
Ulricke as actively as any young man. 
Was that being old? Not to speak of his 
writing the second part of “Faust” at 
eighty-two. 

Long before Goethe, Sophocles had 
given similar evidences of “youth.” 
Was he not lovesick for young Ar- 
chippa? and, when his son sought the 
jurisdiction of the court to have him 
placed under guardianship for senility, 
what a victorious answer he had ready 
to his hand in a chorus of the “(£dipus 
at Colonos,” which he had just written— 
at ninety! Ninety, you foolish child! 
Surely you don’t call “ninety” old— 
when a man of ninety can write like that! 

And so it goes. 

Concealment of age is, of course, part 
of the immemorial business of women, as 
also in a great degree of all “ public char- 
acters,” men or women, depending upon 
“the public” for their livelihood, such 
as actors, actresses, musicians, and 
writers. A consultation of contemporary 
biographical dictionaries reveals the sup- 
pression of the birth date in certain 
cases; and sucha “disgrace” is it, some- 
times, for popular favorites to grow 
“old,” so much a part of their stock in 
trade to remain immortally “young,” 
that it would not be surprising to hear 
that the unauthorized publication of 
their true ages might come under the law 
of libel, as being detrimental to them 
in the practice of their professions. 

What is the meaning of this universal 
fear of growing old, or, worse still, of 
being regarded as old? Has it, indeed, 
any sensible meaning, or is it not rather 
a superstition, a form of hypnotic sug- 
gestion, to which we become subject 
almost before we have begun to live at 


all? For it is by no means only those 
who are technically “middle-aged” or 
“old” who are fearful of this imputa- 
tion. It is sufficient to have passed 
twenty to feel the chill shadow of this 
threatening disgrace. The debutante 
and the freshman already wrinkle their 
smooth brows with anxiety on the sub- 
ject. Already they have a feeling that no 
time is to be lost if they are to make a 
success of their lives—and the implica- 
tion in both cases would seriously seem 
to be that they have but up to thirty 
to succeed or fail. After that... 
well, nothing matters. 

Now, if this nervous impatience were 
founded on history and biography, it 
would be easy enough to understand. If 
all history had been made by men under 
thirty, and all great lives had attained 
their crescendo at that early age, there 
would be no wonder in boys and girls 
being thus disquieted at the swift pas- 
sage of their twenties. Some remarkable 
history has indeed been made by famous 
individuals under thirty, some immortal 
poetry, some immortal music. There is 
no need here to recapitulate the prover- 
bial precocities of fame. Yet all great 
rulers and generals did not necessarily 
begin so early as Ceesar or Napoleon, nor 
all politicians as Chatham and Pitt, nor 
all poets as Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 
In fact, these and such names are merely 
the exceptions which prove the rule— 
that history and “greatness” have been, 
for the most part, the business of men 
who neither made the one nor achieved 
the other till they had passed, and, in 
most cases, far passed not merely their 
twenties and thirties, but even their 
forties, fifties, and sixties. The destinies 
of the world at this most portentous 
crisis of its history are certainly not in 
the hands of men under thirty. In fact, 
the one “youngster” who has been in- 
trusted with any important participa- 
tion in their control is sixty—that 
is, General Pershing; and he, I under- 
stand, is considered very “young” for 
his position. Yes! even now in this most 
“modern” of all epochs it is “the 
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elders” to whom we turn for counsel and 
guidance, exactly as it used to be in the 
days of Nestor and other wise old men, 
who, though their bodies might be but 
a precarious bundle of bones and their 
voices as those of grasshoppers, yet re- 
tained in that mysteriously important 
part of them called “the brain” a long 
and varied experience of men and things 
and the mutations and vagaries of time, 
and a wisdom for applying that experi- 
ence, combined with an authority to 
enforce its conclusions, which, so far, 
have not been found in the possession of 
young gentlemen under thirty. 

Therefore, if it be a desperate sense of 
the need of achievement which so early 
intimidates “youth” with the menace 
of “age,” it is evident that mere igno- 
rance of history accounts for its alarm. 
A wider knowledge of “‘the best that has 
been thought and done in the world” 
would bring it the reassurance that, 
while certainly the youngest of us has no 
time to waste, there is, all the same, lots 
of time left after thirty to be “great” 
in, and that after fifty, and even sixty, 
it is not “‘too late to be ambitious.” 

The history of mankind teaches that 
“youth” and “age” share achievement 
in common, but that the preponderance 
of achievement is far from being on the 
side of “youth.” Therefore, in any at- 
tempt to define what we mean by being 
“old” —or “young” —we must eliminate 
achievement. 

Other matters and characteristics are 
common also to people under thirty and 
over eighty. People of eighty are fre- 
quently near-sighted, even blind, also 
deaf, bald, or gray, and they often walk 
with difficulty. Yet there is no need 
to be eighty to attain these results. 
Every one of them is far from seldom 
achieved by people under thirty. If 
they are to be considered signs manual 
of “age” they must also be considered 
signs manual of “youth.” Besides, they 
do not pertain to all people of eighty, 
among whom, in every generation, may 
be counted many who suffer from none 


of these disabilities. It may indeed be 
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urged that, wherever these disabilities 
are found, there we have “age”—but 
that is quite another point of view, and a 
very important one, to which we shall 
have later to return. 

“These tedious old fools!” exclaimed 
the young Lord Hamlet. But how about 
the tedious young fools? The same 
poet has declared that “crabbed age 
and youth cannot live together”—but 
the implication that “age” is always 
“crabbed” and that “youth” is always 
easy to live with is farffom being borne 
out by human experience: =A mit 
ter of fact, so-called “old people,” ¢ : 
ed certain original graces of nature, 
are much better day-in and day-out 
companions than the green and callow, 
undeveloped, unweathered, _ strident, 
petulant, domineering, pathetically con- 
fident and omniscient, radiant absurdi- 
ties whom we indiscriminatingly honor 
and flatter by the name of “youth.” 

The more one ponders the matter the 
more difficult it is to see what special 
qualities or characteristics are possessed 
by “youth” which justify its fear of, or 
its patronage of, “old age.” Of achieve- 
ment, as we have agreed, it certainly 
cannot claim the monopoly. Nor, as we 
have seen, can it claim exemption from 
those bodily ills common to all flesh. 
What then can, or does, it claim as its 
own peculiar “possession to justify its 
arrogance or to support its confidence? 
Is it beauty? But does it always possess 
beauty? Are all boys and girls, all young 
persons under thirty, beautiful? Are 
there no beautiful old men and women? 
The beauty of bloom and smooth skin is 
one beauty. But there is a beauty of line 
and furrow and wrinkle, a beauty made 
by time and storm, “a beauty wrought 
from within upon the flesh,” with which 
the mere animal-like beauty of “youth” 
cannot compare; the beauty of great old 
fighting-men, of great old priests, of 
sacred, distinguished, old grandes dames. 
The face of Lord Byron is beautiful— 
but is it as beautiful as the face of Car- 
dinal Newman? And while many wom- 
en, born beautiful, such as Ninon de 
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L’Enclos, have grown more beautiful 
as the number of their years increased, 
most of us, while we have known women 
of whom the same is true, must also have 
known many who have achieved in age 
a loveliness of which their girlhood gave 
but little promise. 

It would, therefore, seem that as 
“age” has no monopoly of deafness, 
baldness, tediousness, and so forth, 
“youth,” in like manner, has no monop- 
oly of beauty. 

Indeed, the more one strives after a 
definition of what we mean by being 
“old” the more it would appear that 
“vouth” is little else than what Sir 
Thomas Browne would call “a naked 
nomination,” a mere chronological term, 
unclad with any qualities special to it- 
self; that, in fact, it consists in being 
“sweet and twenty,” or sweet and twen- 
ty-nine years, eleven months, thirty 
days, twenty-three hours, and fifty-nine 
minutes—but not two minutes beyond, 
a mere matter of the calendar, a mere 
mathematical formula. 

That we should have thought other- 
wise, credited it with potencies and en- 
chantments by no means peculiar to 
itself, is largely the fault of the poets, 
the hypnotism of literature. Literature, 
indeed, is the very pander, the paid 
press agent, of youth. It has seldom a 
good word to say for age in any lan- 
guage, and its standards of “youth” and 
“age” are not infrequently grotesque. 
The learned Varro rated all persons be- 
tween forty and sixty as “seniors,” and 
here he is at one with the good Sir 
Walter, who writes of an “aged woman of 
fifty,” and handles the soldierly Guy 
Mannering of forty or so as tenderly as 
though he were a patriarch. In this re- 
gard, indeed, novelists are depressing 
reading. They must be especially so for 
women; particularly Russian novelists, 
whose forte is to be depressing under all 
circumstances and conditions, and whose 
serious business seems to be to close the 
gates of laughter on mankind. 

One of the first rules, then, of that art 
of not growing old is the repudiation 
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of most literature dealing with so-called 
old age, all its pessimistic and mortuary 
commonplaces. We must resist, too, the 
hypnotic suggestions of social tradition 
and refuse obedience to those conven- 
tions which, taking count only of the 
number of our years, would insist on one 
adopting elderly and senile attitudes and 
fashions as yet entirely inappropriate 
for us. All gray hair is not the same. 
There is much gray hair on young heads, 
particularly in America, where, indeed, 
that frequently most becoming cranial 
adornment has the look of the stately 
powdered wigs of our forefathers, where 
the humane fashion of not wearing one’s 
own hair after adolescence did much to 
equalize the generations, gave people 
over thirty an extended span of “youth,” 
and prevented the confusion of a bald 
head with decrepitude. Any society 
leader who would reintroduce the fashion 
of wearing wigs would do a great ser- 
vice to his and her fellows; for it is mani- 
festly unfair that such mere physical 
accidents as baldness or gray hair should 
be allowed to misrepresent us; as, for 
example, the loss of one’s front teeth in 
our early years, as not infrequently hap- 
pens, would do were it not for the re- 
constructive skill of the dentist. Youth 
does not consist merely of sound teeth 
or raven hair, and the arts of the dentist 
and wig-maker are not arts of disguise, 
but arts of truthful presentation. They 
enable us to appear not younger than 
we are, but merely as young as we are. 
With no few people, their crude tene- 
ments of clay often treacherously misrep- 
resent the youthfultenant; and, therefore, 
women who are essentially as young 
as their daughters are within their 
human rights in taking all convincing 
means of advertising that charming 
truth to the world. At present the con- 
ventions deny to men such methods of 
combating that superstition of chronol- 
ogy, and this, in the business world, is a 
serious matter, where to be over forty 
is often a serious handicap, and to be 
over fifty may mean the scrap heap. 
“All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 
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On the other hand, much or what I 
have called this physical misinterpreta- 
tion comes of a depressed acceptance of 
those false notions concerning youth and 
age; for the body is a very sensitive 
recorder of the inner life that mysteri- 
ously dwells within it, and to think old is 
soon to look old. Young thoughts go a 
long way toward making young faces. 

Properly understood, “youth” is 
merely another name for vital force. It 
is that fiery principle within us which 
animates our whole being, developing it, 
broadening and intensifying it, making 
it stronger and finer, a more and more 
perfect instrument of living. We have 
but to tend this fire as we would any 
other, see that we provide it with its 
proper fuel, for it to go on burning with 
an even steadier and whiter flame as the 
years pass. Swedenborg’s well-known 


saying that in heaven we grow ever 
younger has a profound truth for even 
those of us who have not yet got there, 
and perhaps never will. But even “here 
upon sod, under sun,” where “from flesh 
unto spirit man grows,” if we may be- 


lieve Meredith, we may put Swedenborg 
to the proof by the determination to 
grow toward youth, instead of away 
from it. The merely chronologically 
young know little better than babies 
what to do with the divine fire which 
burns within them. “Confusions of a 
wasted youth” are the result. How they 
waste and cast to the winds this elixir 
vite, prodigally spending in a few igno- 
rant years their treasure—like a savage 
throwing gold pieces into the sea, laugh- 
ing to watch them sink with shimmer 
and gleam, or as a madman burning 
down his palace to watch it flame. Yet 
to be “niggard of one’s youth” is not 
wisdom’s way, either; for, in regard to 
youth as with so much else, the more we 
give the more we have. But how to 
strike the balance between prodigality 
on the one hand and parsimony on the 
other is a branch of the art of not grow- 
ing old which the artist knows instinc- 
tively and for which it is impossible to 
formulate directions. 
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It is far indeed from my purpose here 
to perpetrate one more of those hypo- 
critical, distasteful paradoxes with the 
flattering unction of which “old people” 
are so often indulged—and insulted; 
such well-meaning vulgarity as assures 
some lovely grande dame that she is 
“eighty years young,” or jocosely slaps 
some splendid veteran on the shoulder 
and asks, “‘ How is the young fellow feel- 
ing to-day?” So-called “old age” has 
no greater indignity to wince under than 
such impudent euphemisms of the ill- 
bred person who really means that they 
are as good as dead and buried, and 
merely go on living by the sufferance of 
“efficient” blatancies of coarse health 
and vigor like himself. 

That “old age” is a fact I do not, of 
course, attempt to deny, but what I do 
deny is that it comes automatically and 
inevitably by the mere attainment of a 
certain number of years. Take the case 
of an oak-tree; an oak-tree chronolog- 
ically “old,” its bole broad and mighty, 
with innumerable stalwart branches and 
a great canopy of fresh and rustling 
leaves. It has been growing where it 
stands for over a hundred years, but the 
sap rises as irresistibly within it as ever 
and its topmost twigs tingle with en- 
ergetic life. In terms of time it was 
“younger” when it was a mere lanky 
sapling, newly sprung from the acorn; 
but was the spirit of life within it any- 
thing like so prosperous or victorious as 
now, when in its hundredth year its 
multitudinous greenness shelters a thou- 
sand lives of bird and squirrel, and when 
its broad roof spreads a vast mothering 
shade for hot and sleepy herds? As a fire 
burning in a grate is bigger than the 
match that set it alight, so the fire of 
youth in this “old” tree is mightier than 
that which animated that lean young 
sapling which once swayed and shivered 
in the wind. If by “old” one means that 
it has gone on victoriously growing, add- 
ing strength to strength and freshness to 
freshness for a hundred years, there is, 
obviously, no objection to the statement, 
but if, on the other hand, you mean by 
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“old” that it is decayed and withered 
and has lost all its “efficiency” as an 
oak-tree, one has only to look at it to 
perceive the contrary. It will be time 
enough to apply the word “old” to it 
in the condemnatory sense when some 
of its boughs begin to show black and 
leafless amid the thinning green or when 
its trunk is split and hollowed. Mean- 
while it remains mightily young, young 
as the morning which it greets with its 
huge freshness and the music of its sway- 
ing nests. 

This is no merely fanciful illustra- 
tion. It is with men and women very 
much as with oaks. Their span of life is 
indeed shorter—in spite of literally 
“youthful prodigies” such as the famous 
Thomas Parr (1483-1635), who married 
again at a hundred and twenty, and lived 
to see the child born of his marriage at- 
tain the ripe age of thirty-two. But the 
“youth” in both—that is, in men as in 
oaks—may well be crescent to within a 
very few years of the time when, as the 
sword outwears its sheath, it must go 


seeking another “envelope.” 
Youth is a quality, a spirituai energy, 
and, properly speaking, there is no “old 


“The foot 


, 


age,”’ but spiritual decay. 
less prompt to meet the morning dew’ 
is no valid evidence of growing old, any 
more than to lose a leg in battle. Fussy 
physical activities are not the only tests 
of youth. That brain of Sophocles which, 
as we previously recalled, gave us his 
greatest play at ninety, is more to the 
point, as also that famous saying re- 
corded of him, in reference to the cooling 
of the passions with the years, that to 
grow old was like being set free from 
service to a band of madmen. 
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Because we grow wiser and stronger, 
less selfish, and generally more useful to 
our fellows with the passage of the years 
is not to say that we have lost our youth. 
It only means that we have learned how 
to employ it. We do not run in every 
direction as we did. We know a little 
better what we are doing, or what we 
want to do; but the motive force that 
enables us to do it is that same energy 
which once drove us to make fools of 
ourselves at the beginning, and still pro- 
vides the same “swift means to radiant 
ends.” 

Decay, disillusion, weariness: we 
mean these things when we speak of 
“growing old,” but we fail to realize that 
these are no necessary accompaniments 
of the years. We may, unfortunately, 
inherit them, or acquire them, like bad 
habits, or through neglect of a proper 
care and exercise of our spiritual selves. 
Spiritual and intellectual laziness makes 
most people “old before their time.” If 
we lose interest in life, life will soon lose 
interest in us; and it is just as possible 
to achieve a precocious senility in the 
twenties as at any later period of our 
lives. How wisely Oliver Wendell 
Holmes withdrew his first impulsive 
aspiration: 


O for one hour of youthful joy! 
Give back my twentieth spring! 


He had but to reflect a moment or two to 
realize what price his garnered middle 
age would lose by exchanging itself for 
that “twentieth spring.”” Indeed, who 
would be twenty again when they can be 
eighty—as some wonderful people know 
how to be eighty? 











AS THEY GO RIDING BY 
BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


HAT kind of men do we think the 
medieval knights really were? I 

have always seen them in a romantic 
light, finer than human. Tennyson gave 
me that apple, and I confess I did eat, 
and I have lived on the wrong diet ever 
since. Malory was almost as misleading. 
The net impression was that there were 
a few wicked, villainous knights, who 
committed crimes such as not trusting 
other knights or saying mean things, 
but that even they were subject to shame 
when found out and rebuked, and that 
all the rest were a fine, earnest Y. M. C. 


A. crowd, with the noblest ideals. 
But only the poets hold this view of 


knights, not the scholars. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a cold-hearted scholar, Mon- 
sieur Albert Guerard. He has been dig- 
ging into the old medieval records with 
an unromantic eye, hang him! and he 
has emerged with his hands full of facts 
which prove the knights were quite dif- 
ferent. They did have some good quali- 
ties. When invaders came around the 
knights fought them off as nobly as pos- 
sible; and they often went away and 
fought Saracens or ogres and such, and 
when thus engaged they gave little trou- 
ble to the good folk at home. But in be- 
tween wars, not being educated, they 
couldn’t sit still and be quiet. It was 
dull in the house. They liked action. So 
they rode around the streets in a pug- 
nacious, wild-Western manner, despising 
anyone who could read and often knock- 
ing him down, and making free with the 
personal property of merchants and 
peasants, who, they thought, had no 
special right to property or even to life. 


Knights who felt rough behaved as such, 
and the injuries they inflicted were often 
fatal. 

They must have been terrors. Think 
of being a merchant or cleric without any 
armor, and meeting a gang of ironclads, 
with the nearest police court centuries 
off! Why, they might do anything, and 
whatever they did to a merchant they 
thought was a joke. Whenever they 
weren't beating you up they fought with 
one another like demons—I don’t mean 
just in tournaments, which were for 
practice, but in small, private wars. And 
to every war, public or private, citizens 
had to contribute; and, instead of being 
thanked for it, they were treated with 
the utmost contempt. 

Suppose a handsome young citizen, 
seeing this and feeling ambitious, tried 
to join the gang and become a knight 
himself. Would they let him in? No! 
At first, if he were a powerful fighter, he 
did have a small chance, but as time 
went on and the knights got to feeling 
more noble than ever, being not only 
knights, but the sons of knights, they 
wouldn’t let in an outsider. The mere 
idea made them so indignant they 
wanted to lynch him. “Their loathing 
for the people seemed almost akin in its 
intensity to color prejudice.” 

They were also extravagant and im- 
provident, and never made money, so 
the more they spent the more they had 
to exact or demand from the people. 
When everyone had been squeezed dry 
for miles around, and had been thumped 
to make sure, the knights cursed hor- 
ribly and borrowed from the Church, 
whether the Church would or no, or got 
hold of some money-lender and pulled 
his beard and never paid interest. 
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The Church tried to make them re- 
ligious, and partly succeeded; there 
were some Christian knights who were 
soldierly and courtly, of course. But, 
allowing for this (and for my exaggerat- 
ing their bad side, for the moment), they 
certainly were not the kind of men 
Tennyson led me to think. 

I do not blame Tennyson. He had a 
perfect right to romanticize. He may 
have known what toughs the knights 
were as well as anybody, but loved their 
noble side, too, and dreamed about it 
until he had made it for the moment 
seem real to him, and then hurried up 
and written his idyls before the dream 
cracked. He may never have intended 
me or any of us to swallow it whole. 
“It’s not a dashed bible; it’s a book of 
verse,” I can imagine him saying, “so 
don’t be an idiot; don’t forget to read 
your encyclopedia, too.” 

But verse is mightier than any ency- 
clopedia. At least it prevails. That’s 
because the human race is emotional 
and goes by its feelings. Why haven’t 
They 
are the men I should blame. What is 
the use of embodying the truth about 
everything in a precise condensed style 
which, even if we read it, we can’t re- 
member, since it does not stir our feel- 
ings? The encyclopedists should write 
their books all over again in passionate 
verse. What we need in an encyclopedia 
is lyrical fervor, not mere completeness— 
Idyls of Economic Jurisprudence, Songs 
of the Nitrates. Our present compen- 
diums are meant for scholars rather than 
people. 


encyclopedists considered this? 


Well, the knights are gone, and only 
their armor and weapons remain; and 
our rich merchants, who no longer are 
under dogs, collect these as curios. They 
present them with a magnificent gesture 
to local museums. The metal suit which 
old Sir Percy Mortimer wore, when rid- 
ing down merchants, is now in the 
Briggsville Academy, which never heard 
of Sir Percy, and his armor is a memorial 
to Samuel Briggs of the Briggs Tailoring 
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Company. In Europe a few ancient 
families, in financial decay, are guarding 
their ancestors’ clothing as well as they 
can, but sooner or later they will be 
driven to sell it, to live. And they 
won't live much longer at that. The race 
will soon be extinct. 

Last year I got a bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art about armor. It 
described how an American collector 
saw a fine set in Paris. “A single view 
was quite enough to enable him to de- 
cide that the armor was too important 
to remain in private hands.”” And that 
settled it. These collectors are deter- 
mined fellows and must have their own 
way—like the knights. 

But there were difficulties this time. 
They couldn’t at first get this set. The 
knightly owner of the armor, “in whose 
family it was an heirloom, was, from our 
point of view, singularly unreasonable: 
he . . . was unwilling to part with it; 
the psychological crisis when he would 
allow it to pass out of his hands must, 
therefore, be awaited.”” For “There 
does come . . . a propitious moment in 
cases of this kind,” adds the bulletin. 

Yes, “in cases of this kind” collectors 
comfortably wait for that crisis when 
the silent old knightly owner finally has 
to give in. They leave agents to watch 
him while he struggles between want 
and pride, agents who will snap him up 
if a day comes when the old man is weak. 
These agents must be persistent and 
shrewd, and must present tactful argu- 
ments, and must shoo away other agents, 
if possible, so as to keep down the price. 
When the “propitious” time comes they 
must act quickly, lest the knight’s weak- 
ness pass, or lest some other knight send 
him help and thus make them wait 
longer. And, having got the armor, they 
hurry it off, give a dinner, and other 
merchants come to view it and measure 
it and count up the pieces. 

This sort of thing has been happening 
over and over in Europe—the closing 
scenes of the order of knighthood, not 
foreseen at gay tournaments! They were 
lucky in those days not to be able to 
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look into the future. Are we lucky to be 
blind, as we visit Mount Vernon or 
stand on some campus? Not that the 
new times to come won't be better—that 
always is possible—but that they won’t 
be the kind we are building, and they 
may scrap our shrines. 

Some day when our modern types of 
capitalists are extinct, in their turn, will 
future poets sing of their fine deeds and 
make young readers dream? Our capital- 
ists are not popular in these days, but 
the knights weren’t in theirs, and when- 
ever abuse grows extreme a reaction will 
follow. Our critics and reformers think 
they will be the heroes of song, but do 
we sing of critics who lived in the ages of 
chivalry? There must have been reform- 
ers then who pleaded the cause of down- 
trodden citizens, and denounced and 
exposed cruel knights, but we don’t 
know their names. It is the knights we 
remember and idealize, even old Front- 
de-Boeuf. They were doers—and the 
men of the future will idealize ours. Our 
predatory interests will seem to them 
gallant and strong. When a new Tenny- 
son appears, he will never look up the 
things in our newspapers; he won’t even 
read the encyclopedia — Tennysons 
don’t. He will get his conception of 
capitalists out of his heart. Mighty men 
who built towers to work in, and fought 
with one another, and engaged in great 
capitalist wars, and stood high above 
labor. King Carnegie and his round 
directors’ table of barons of steel. 
Armour, Hill, and Stillman, Jay Gould— 
musical names, fit for poems. 

The men of the future will read, and 
disparage their era, and wish they had 
lived in the wild clashing times we have 
now. They will try to enliven the com- 
monplaceness of their tame daily lives 
by getting up memorial pageants where 
they can dress up as capitalists—some 
with high hats and umbrellas (borrowed 
from the museums), some as golfers or 
polo players, carrying the queer ancient 
implements. Beautiful girls will happily 
unbuckle their communist suits and 
dress up in old silken low-necks, hired 
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from a costumer. Little boys will look on 
with awe as the procession goes by, and 
then hurry off to the back yard and play 
they are great financiers. And if some 
essay, like this, says the capitalists were 
not all noble, but a mixed human lot like 
the knights, many with selfish, harsh 
ways, the reader will turn from it rest- 
lessly. We need these illusions. 

Ah, well, if we must romanticize some- 
thing, it had best be the past. 


A BALLADE OF SPRING POEMS 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


‘THE spring has come, and poets sing 
A gleesome, gladsome roundelay 
About the soaring birds awing, 
Or pinky blossoms of the May. 
Singers for love of art are they— 
(Oh, monstrous thought! I am afraid for 
A guerdoned poet!) Anyway, 
Spring poems never should be paid for. 


You see, spring is a subtle thing; 
A fancy fair, an image gay. 
To it a poet has to bring 
The spirit of a holiday, 
The tricksiness of nymph or fay— 
Pure joy of life spring songs are made for— 
But warble for a stipend? Nay! 
Spring poems never should be paid for. 


Spring-poem measures lilt and swing, 
And, like young lambkins at their play, 
A sense of lawless joy they bring. 
Their very rhythm seems to sway, 
As lambent as a moonlight ray— 
I wonder what they are essayed for— 
Perish the thought it is for pay! 
Spring poems never should be paid for. 


L'ENVOI: 
Editor, pay for this, I pray; 
And still the rule will be obeyed, for 
You notice, don’t you? that I say 
Spring poems never should be paid for. 


SAYING IT WITH FLOWERS 
BY FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


AM not of the patronizing sort that 
doesn’t read—or affects not to read 
-—the boxing news, the Gossip of Film- 
land, the Frank Crane stuff, the syndi- 
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cated “‘How to Keep Well” articles. I 
read them all and they do me good, for 
I take them seriously. In fact, I owe 
my clean-limbed young Americanism 
chiefly to my adherence to advice that I 
read a few years ago in The Life of Jess 
Willard. Mr. Willard advised me—I 
always think the author is looking 
straight at me—to do certain exercises 
daily, and every day since the morning I 
read that counsel I have done those 
strengthening exercises. Somebody told 
me, a few days after I began to emulate 
Mr. Willard, that Mr. Willard didn’t 
write those pieces at all, but that they 
were written by Mr. George Creel. It 
was like telling me there was no Santa 
Claus. I think I cried a little, but I 
kept right on with the exercises, and 
now anybody that says a word against 
George Creel has me, with five or six 
years of unremitting training, to fight. 

I take, as I said, the printed word 
seriously. A dealer myself in the 


printed word, it never occurs to me that 
anyone might read my own carefully 
chiseled phrases and say, “Yes, but is it 


true?” or, “Oh, well, I doubt it,” or even, 
“What of it?” 

I am like Ernest in the old Ade fable, 
who had been Kicked in the Head by a 
Mule when young and Believed every- 
thing he Read in the Sunday Papers. 

And so this evening—my passion for 
truth makes me refrain from saying the 
other day, because it wasn’t the other 
day, though it will be when this appears 
—I read, among other things on the 
woman’s page (and what I started out 
to say was that I am not of the patroniz- 
ing sort that pretends not to read the 
woman’s page) an “article,” as they 
call them, by Dorothy Dix. It was en- 
titled, “Do Women Want to Be 
Petted?” and, with my habit of answer- 
ing every question, rhetorical or not, 
that is put to me, I said, “No,” and 
added, with a revealing candor that I 
use in meditation, “At any rate, not by 
me.” 

Well, I read this piece of Miss Dix’s, 
which told of the sufferings and sacri- 
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fices of the average married woman. 
“The only thing that can repay her,”’ I 
read, as I stood in the warm, well- 
lighted Subway train, speeding along 
through the night, after a jolly day 
spent in the joys of literary composition 
in a room full of reporter-pounded type- 
writers and thrillingly noisy telegraph 
instruments, “is the tenderness of her 
husband. His kisses, warm with love, 
and not a chill peck of duty on the cheek, 
his murmured words of endearment, are 
the magic coin that settles the long score 
that a woman charges up against matri- 
mony, and that makes her rich in hap- 
piness.”’ 

“The woman”—by this time the 
train had got to Fourteenth Street, and 
the crowd of eager, merry homegoers, 
ardent to arrive at their joyous apart- 
ments, made reading difficult—‘‘ who 
has looked from the lovely gown and 
soft furs in a show window to her own 
shabby frock, and known that she could 
afford nothing better because the chil- 
dren had to have shoes and the coal was 
nearly out; the woman who has wrestled 
with pots and pans and the washtub all 
day, while the baby howled and the 
other children fought, until her nerves 
were raw—will she be soothed by her 
husband’s treating her as an equal when 
he comes home at night, and conversing 
with her about the Federal Reserve bank 
and the railroad situation? I trow not.” 

“But if’—and this took me from 
Seventy-second Street to Cathedral 
Parkway—*“he puts his arms about her, 
and pats her on the shoulder, and says, 
“There, there, now,’ and tells her she is 
the dearest, bravest, most wonderful 
little woman in the world, and he just 
wishes he had the money to doll her up 
and show people that his little wifekins 
has got any of those living pictures 
backed off the screen, why, somehow, the 
tiredness goes out of her back, and the 
envy out of her soul, and the sun’s come 
again in her heaven, and she is ready 
to go down on her knees and thank God 
for giving her such a husband, even if he 
isn’t a money maker.” 
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I emerged from the Subway, and, 
soft and glowing with the romance Miss 
Dix had suffused me with, I stopped at 
a florist’s. “How much,” I asked, “are 
those violets?” ‘Two dollars,” he said, 
as who should say, “And what a privi- 
lege to buy them at any price!” “I 
send them?” “No,” I said. He 
wrapped them with the contemptuous 
air florists have for men who carry their 
offerings with them. They, I take it, are 
the transient trade. Your real wooer, it 
came over me in a flash, never brings 
his flowers. 

I entered the house with the airy tread 
of youth, adventurous and confident. 
The Little Woman, as I call her in my 
lighter moments, was seated at her desk 
writing checks—struggling, I mused, 
with the problem of inelastic currency. 

“See,” I said, pointing with modest 
triumph to the violets. 

“Where did you get them?” she 
asked. 

“At Papakopolos’s,” I said. 

“Well,” she said—and I have no 


doubt she was right—“‘if you paid more 
than a dollar you got stuck. You al- 
ways let a florist give you anything. Go 
and put them in the ice box.” 

“There, there, now,” I said, quoting 


Miss Dix. “You are the dearest, brav- 
est, most wonderful little woman in the 
world. I just wish I had the money to 
doll you up and show people that my 
little wifekins has got any of those living 
pictures backed off the screen.” 

“Since when,” asked the Little 
Woman—and she is the bravest, as Miss 
Dix says, |. w. in the world—‘“since 
when have living pictures gone into the 
movies, and is that where you go in the 
afternoon when I call the office at three 
and they say you’ve left for the day? 
No wonder you never make any money. 
. .. Do you know why Wabash Pre- 
ferred A and those other railroad stocks 
don’t go up? It’s partly because of the 
full-crew law and partly because of the 
Federal Reserve Board.” 

Well, she had me there. I don’t know 


much about the Federal Reserve, and 
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my whole interest in the railroad situa- 
tion is in whether a train I am on or am 
waiting for is on time or late. 

I get about a good deal, looking for 
what my admirers call Material for my 
Little Articles, and I meet lots of people. 
If I ever meet Miss Dix, I am going to 
introduce her to the Little Woman. 


GENERAL WANTED 
BY C. A. BENNETT 


E was a distinguished general and 

a veteran of many wars. He had 

aided and abetted in the slaughter of the 

natives of various countries—of India, 

of Africa, of China, of Egypt. Wherever 

his country had offered to backward peo- 

ples the blessings of civilization on the 

end of a bayonet he had been at the 
other end of the gun. 

Guns and other instruments of de- 
struction had, indeed, always fascinated 
him, and he had shown a pretty inven- 
tiveness in this department of human 
skill. Various ingenious little devices 
whereby men might kill one another 
more swiftly, more quietly, and more 
copiously lay to his credit. 

When the Great War came he was 
found to be too valuable a man to be 
sent to the front. He was retained at 
home, and for four years he was per- 
fectly happy in the study and elabora- 
tion of hitherto unsuspected lethal pos- 
sibilities in bombs, shells, hand grenades, 
and torpedoes. He perfected a hand 
grenade which could be absolutely relied 
upon to blow fifteen men to bits. This 
was a vast improvement on the older 
type which was good only for ten men 
within the same radius. His delight in 
this piece of mechanism blended the joys 
of the artist, the scientist, and the in- 
ventor. “A beautiful thing!’ he would 
exclaim, holding one up, even as a sur- 
geon might celebrate “‘a perfect cancer,” 
for his satisfaction in the skill and sound 
workmanship which had gone to the 
making of the thing left no room in his 
mind for thoughts of its literal effects. 

But even the happiest times come to 
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an end. The war ceased, and with it, 
temporarily, the demand for the gen- 
eral’s peculiar services. He was frankly 
at a loss to know what to do with him- 
self. Of course there were still plenty of 
wars in progress, but none of them called 
for anything novel in the way of deadly 
weapons; the belligerents had enough to 
go on with. But, on the whole, things 
were taking a turn not at all to the gen- 
eral’s liking. The League of Nations was 
assuming definite shape; if allowed to 
develop it might actually diminish the 
number of wars. Then, too, there was a 
lot of ugly talk about disarmament, and 
some countries were even finding it diffi- 
cult to recruit their armies up to peace 
strength. The general was frankly un- 
able to imagine a world in which wars 
were neither being fought nor being pre- 
pared for. The Church, the State, the 
Army, the Navy—were not these the 
pillars of society ?—and if you had these, 
why, of course you must have wars. 
These were the views of “a plain sol- 
dier,”’ as he liked to call himself—a de- 


scription which seemed at once to imply 


and condone a total ignorance of states- 
manship, of society, and of human 
nature. In any event, it never occurred 
to him to inquire into the causes of war 
nor to ask whether it were preventable. 
War was a fact—like the weather;* and 
only fools talked of discarding umbrellas. 

After a period of restlessness, dissatis- 
faction, and fruitless harangues at the 
club upon the way in which the country 
was going to the devil, he at last found 
peace of mind where others besides re- 
tired generals have found it—in literary 
composition. He set himself to write a 
great work on The Nexi War, and so re- 
covered happiness. For in this work his 
imagination could play unchecked in 
thoughts of colossal destruction. He 
depicted guns invisibly, silently, hurling 
projectiles fifty and sixty miles, and 
machine guns so rapid and deadly in 
their work that they made their brethren 
of the Great War seem like playthings. 
He saw submarines as large as battle- 
ships, and battleships that could sub- 
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merge like a submarine. He pictured the 
sky dark with fleets of monstrous self- 
guided airplanes automatically dropping 
bombs, a few of which could, with luck, 
annihilate the population of an entire 
city. He saw squadrons of huge tanks 
moving like hordes of obscene reptiles 
over the enemy’s country and emitting 
deadly gas which blasted all life for 
miles around. 

As it was the first assumption of his 
work that the next war would be waged 
upon a whole people, he realized that 
his own nation must be mobilized in its 
entirety for that war. He did not shrink 
from the consequences. There would be 
time for nothing but military training in 
the schools and colleges. All industry 
must be organized to produce only the 
** sinews of war.”” Women must bear not 
sons, but potential soldiers, and plenty 
of ’em. Their daughters must be trained 
for nursing, for government tasks, and, 
in general, to take the place of the men. 
The victor in the next war would be the 
nation that was trained as a unit for 
destruction on the new scale. And when 
it was all over? ... It was grand! 
There would be Nothing At All left. 

But while the general and the class to 
which he belonged were dwelling on 
these prospects other people were quietly 
and with great determination planning 
a different future. They had no collec- 
tive name and no rallying cry; but you 
would not go far wrong if you called 
them the Common People and gave 
them for a device, ““We Will Stand It 
No Longer.” 

So it happened that one night while 
the general was correcting proof the door 
of his study was opened without warn- 
ing. Six men with rifles entered. One 
of them walked across to the general, 
who had risen from -his chair, touched 
him on the arm, and said: 

“Please consider yourself under ar- 
rest and come with us.” 

The general sputtered: “ What’s this? 
What’s this? Cease this... . Cease 
this mummery!” 

It took some time to calm him down. 
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When the leader had explained some 
things to him the general said: 

“But my book, my book... surely 
you will allow me to finish the proofs of 
my book!” 

“Ah, your book, General! Pray, what 
is it about?” 

“Tt is to be called The Next War.” 

“General,” was the reply, “I am 
afraid we have anticipated you. This is 
the next war, and we are paying you the 
honor of making you the first prisoner.” 

They led him away. 


ON RECEIVING ROYALTY 
BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


AM one of those who has had to do, 

more or less humbly, with royalty. 
Usually one does not speak of this dis- 
tinction, lest it be thought one takes 
undue pride in it; yet it seems to me 
rather more likely to render a person 
humble, and there is commonly much 
anxiety attached to it. Indeed, I know 
of few things that have ever disturbed 
me more than the anticipation and prep- 
aration for and the receiving of royalty. 
Leicester’s preparing Kenilworth for the 
advent of the Queen could hardly have 
been attended with more perturbation. 
Days, weeks, even, before the event I 
begin to get ready for it. I become un- 
easy, anticipatory, speculatory. I plan 
madly; I forecast gloomily; I wonder 
and am mightily ill atease. Iam at such 
times much given to reckoning upon 
probabilities; upon the best that might 
happen or the worst that can. 

I had written this far when, being 
called away, an old friend of mine and 
a psychiatrist happened to pick up this 
fragment of my writing, read it, and be- 
came alarmed. Too evidently, thought 
he, my intellect, in which he had hereto- 
fore taken a mild pride, had been un- 
dermined. These sentences about the 
receiving of royalties, if he knew any- 
thing of the conditions of my life or of 
those of royalty, could be nothing less 
than delusions of grandeur. 

But in writing that first paragraph I 
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had not in mind anything so compara- 
tively unimportant (now forgive me!) 
as a visit from crowned heads. I had in 
mind, as I thought I had said and indi- 
cated clearly, my receiving, my trepi- 
dous receiving, of royalty; royalty, that 
per cent and compensation which ac- 
crues to me by way of the sales of such 
books of mine as certain reckless and 
adventurous publishers have adepted, 
and vouched for and sent out under their 
sign and sigil. 

The royalty of which I write has little 
or nothing to do with the state of being 
royal; it does not pertain to “royal rank 
or extraction; existence as or derivation 
from a king”; nor is it “a sovereign 
right or attribute.” No; I have in 
mind, rather, that meaning and usage 
set forth in another definition under the 
same head: “a proportional payment” 
(ah, the limitation imposed by that 
word proportional!) “made on sales, as 
to an author or an inventor for each 
copy of a work or for each article sold.” 

Until about two weeks beforehand, I 
pursue the uneven tenor of my way, 
then the day dawns when I think, “The 
time approaches!’ I look it up in my 
little notebook to make sure. Yes, on or 
about a certain date I shall receive a 
statement. Will the amount be large, 
small, middling, or totally inconsider- 
able? If it is sufficiently large I shall 
indulge in some of those precious books 
I have long looked forward to possessing. 
Sometimes I plan frivolously for the 
purchase of a hat. 

The day comes. The envelope ar- 
rives. There it lies, the name of the 
honorable publishing house stands im- 
posingly in the upper left-hand corner. 
I do not open it at once. I dream still 
awhile that I see the coveted volumes 
already on my bookshelves, or I think 
of the claw-foot, drop-leaf table or the 
old luster pitcher, so like that remem- 
bered one of my childhood. At last I 
take the envelope in my fingers. I am 
possessed of the same hope and dread as 
assail the actor who tiptoes forward to 
peek through the hole in the curtain to 
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see how well filled are the orchestra 
chairs, balcony, and gallery. 

Then at last I take sudden resolution 
and open it and receive the shock and 
the blow. Iam not without my haughty 
moments, but they are apt to take place 
at other times and under other provoca- 
tion. Sometimes, except for the preced- 
ent hopes, the check might be consid- 
ered very favorable. 

Accompanying one check comes a let- 
ter from the publisher, Heaven bless 
him! The returns are smaller than he 
had expected, but are sure to improve 
with time. It cannot be that such work 
as mine will go long unappreciated. He 
suspects the title is at fault. 

I appreciate his kindness and relin- 
quish all thought of the clawfoot table. 
He recalls to me another of his profes- 
sion who was so flatteringly eager to 
have my name on his publication list. 
He talked in large prophecies and allur- 
ing figures with a most misleading con- 
fidence. He spoke of a sliding scale, and 
set down for me in neat numbers the 
ever-increasing benefits that would ac- 
crue to me after the first thirty thousand 
copies had been sold. Poor man, he 
is dead now, but when that particular 
ill-starred royalty visits me twice a 
year I remember him and the short 
dream of fame and unlimited wealth he 
conjured up for me. 

Once, by a contrary experience, there 
came to me an impecunious person, ask- 
ing that she be allowed to set words of 
mine to music. The picture of improb- 
able success drawn was a dismal one. 
She was sure there would be only a 
limited number of copies sold, despite 
the unusua! charm of the words. Could 
I not be persuaded to contribute them 
without consideration of royalty! 

The song has gone into many editions, 
is sung by opera stars, and they tell me 
the income from records alone goes into 
the thousands. I have often heard it 
sung as an encore. The applause is 
usually deafening, but I think I hear 
in the clapping of hands, instead, the 
clatter of pieces of eight that are not. 
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I am inclined to think that writers 
are, for the most part, a modest and sen- 
sitive clan; or, if they were not so by 
nature, their experience with royalties 
would be apt eftsoons to render them so. 
Who, having written and published a 
book, has not also pictured an enormous 
and hungry public reading it avidly? 
A “thirst for consideration” is natural 
to the soul, and, like the thirst of the 
body, is never permanently satisfied. 
Pathetically unsure of ourselves, we look 
to one another hopefully for praise, not 
for vanity’s sake, for the most part, but 
so that the soul may be fed and re- 
freshed, and have strength to go on. 

The audience of the average writer is 
an unknown quantity. Thence the 
questions that must inevitably come to 
him in the watches of the night: “Have 
I pleased?” “Have I spoken true?” 
“Have I, really, the love and sympathy 
of my fellow men?” Thence, too, his 


joy, however unadmitted, in getting a 
letter by an unknown hand that com- 
mends or praises his work. For let 


the matter and titles of his books be 
what they may, and as varied and di- 
verse as possible, this at heart is the 
unvaried and invariable object of 
them all, to please other hearts than 
his own. 

The royalty statement comes. Ah, it 
is not the claw-foot table, after all, that 
is the real matter of disappointment. 
No. They have, the statement shows, 
sold a thousand copies. But we had 
dreamed of living for a little while in 
the hearts not of a thousand, but of tens 
of thousands. 

This was the real dream that we loved 
and were cherishing when the postman 
came. This was the fame of a gentler sort 


we so much coveted and have failed of: 


**So did I have thee as a dream doth flatter 
In sleep a king, but waking, no such matter.” 


But who would give up the dream? So 
I shall write new books, doubtless, and 
look forward always with exaggerated 
hope to receiving more imposing and 
more and more considerable royalties. 








BY EDWARD 5S. MARTIN 


NE hears that a large proportion of 

the young men now in the colleges 

are restless and disinclined to stay 
through the course. Apparently they 
have a feeling that in the present state 
of human affairs what they can get in 
college may not be worth the time re- 
quired to get it. That was true of the 
young men who went from the colleges 
to the war—when they got back again 
to college life it seemed tame and futile 
to them. Their younger brothers, it 
would seem, are feeling much as they 
did. From Oxford and Cambridge, 


England, a report comes that the un- 
dergraduates there are very much in- 
terested, but perhaps life outside the 


colleges in England is less solicitous just 
at present than the general life of our 
American world is, or, possibly, what is 
taught in them gives better satisfac- 
tion. 

And yet there are reasons why the 
college boys may be restless. Possibly 
the English lads were so much more 
thoroughly worked out and tired out by 
the war that the university shades and 
the repose they foster are grateful to 
them. No doubt they feel the need of an 
interlude—of time to think things over 
and to think them out, before enlisting 
in the competitions of civil life. 

Interludes in which to think are very 
useful, and there are people who think of 
the whole of college life as an interlude 
between school days and the conscious 
beginning of one’s career. Ordinarily 
college boys take very kindly to that 
idea. One can understand that in times 
now past when human life was approxi- 
mately constant, a fairly leisurely prepa- 
ration for it was, for those who could 
afford it, a natural provision. The aver- 


age boy who went to college went there 
in a tranquil spirit of adventure, to get 
what there was, or as much of it as he 
could, and to enjoy the getting of it. He 
accepted what was put on his plate, 
took it for granted that it was whole- 
some because the college had offered it, 
consumed it according to his ability, and 
in due time departed more or less cheer- 
fully out into the world. It was assumed 
in those days that teachers and purvey- 
ors of education knew more about the 
larger life outside the colleges than un- 
dergraduates did. It was assumed that 
colleges knew what they were about, and 
that they were good to go through on 
the terms offered. 

But now—oh my! Who can say that 
life is constant in these days, when one 
lives by the day and wonders what he 
and the rest of the world will be up 
against next? When every other news- 
paper tells the undergraduate that the 
world is not yet rearranged, that it is a 
new era, and no one knows what the 
conditions of life are going to be, is it 
surprising that he should ask himself 
whether the college purveyors are giving 
him real food that will help him to live, 
or are merely keeping him amused and 
employed by things that are out of date 
and no longer important? Educating a 
college boy nowadays is a good deal like 
building a battleship. In both cases the 
question comes up, Is this thing that 
we are putting money into going to be 
any good, or is some new final machine 
coming along that will sink it? It has 
been bad enough for the last fifty years, 
since educators began to lay off the old 
classical education and substitute for it 
something that seemed likely to be more 
useful in actual life, but at least in those 
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years they had the advantage of know- 
ing more or less what actual life was 
going to be, whereas now they have to 
guess at that, and then guess how to 
meet it. 

If they are to guess right they must 
have more than mere knowledge of ma- 
terial means and processes. They must 
get a true conception of what human 
life is, and of what it is going to be—of 
what it must be if civilization is not to 
fall apart and go to grass for a long time 
preparatory to a new effort of humanity 
to get somewhere. If the colleges are to 
retain their importance they must be 
able to impart this spiritual leading to 
minds that are fit to receive it. If they 
don’t, they fail in their most vital office, 
in the use that most of them were orig- 
inally founded to serve. If they fail in 
that they lose their leadership, which 
will go to men of faith, as it always does. 
If they serve only secondary uses, albeit 
important ones, it becomes a question 
whether they are worth the money they 
are constantly asking for and acquiring, 
to keep them going on their present 
scale. If they cannot give true direction 
to fit minds, it may be as well that they 
should experience short commons and 
the res anguste for a time, until their 
spiritual perceptions are quickened by a 
course of fasting and they get a new idea 
of the scope of their errand. 

It was a curious fact that the presi- 
dents of nearly all the great universities 
lined up in the late election on the side 
that had the support of the money in- 
terests of the country, whereas, as a 
rule, the majority of the faculties took 
the other side. The presidents were con- 
cerned, apparently, for the financial 
maintenance of their institutions; the 
teaching bodies rejected the leadership 
of the side that was most concentrated 
on material prosperity, and backed the 
one in which, in spite of all drawbacks, 
they found some traces of a spiritual 
purpose. They put the job of saving the 
world above even the desirable work of 
ministering to the immediate business 
necessities of the United States. 
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The colleges with their immense costs 
of maintenance and constant need of 
new money to keep up their scale of 
living seem to be in danger of getting 
into the condition of rich people who 
have extended their establishments be- 
yond what even abundant means can 
carry, and who have to think of money 
first. They seem to be suffering from 
the habit of having—the reliance on ma- 
terial things and concern about them 
that checks the impulses of the soul. 

What the colleges need is what all the 
world needs, and that is religion. And 
what is religion? It is that which con- 
nects the visible with the invisible life. 
The colleges need it not merely in chapel 
and morning prayers, not merely in the 
Y. M. C. A. and the pious societies; they 
need it as the world does, in everything 
that goes on. There is more to this 
life than meals and money and the do- 
mestic relations. Not even the reforma- 
tion of women’s clothes or the diminu- 
tion of divorce will save the world. The 
religion of the United States for a good 
while past has been a sort of religion of 
savings banks, of thrift and foresight, 
and quantity production of all useful 
material things. Thrift is good, fore- 
sight is good, even quantity production 
is good and very necessary in this over- 
populated world. Money is good, and 
wealth is good, but they are all goods of 
a secondary quality. The world may 
have all of them and go distraught. 
Germany did have all of them, but it lost 
religion. Its idea of life was incomplete. 

It was written the other day on the 
tablet in a cemetery that contains the 
grave of an American who died in the 
war and who was buried with French 
comrades in France: 


Here men gave their all of human joy and 
hope. May their supreme sacrifice inspire in 
men of other lands and times a complete 
devotion to public liberty, order, and peace. 


That was well said, but it was not 
enough. They died for more than public 
liberty, and order and peace. They died 
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in a blind faith that they were dying for 
something worth while, and they were, 
and it was more, a great deal, than mere 
improvements in this fleeting world and 
ever-perishing life. The world will never 
settle down into a mechanism of public 
order. Life is bigger than that. It asks 
for more. It will always struggle out of 
every cage that human ingenuity will 
devise for it. It will be free. It will 
progress, and true religion is an im- 
mensely progressive factor. It breaks 
laws of men when they need breaking; 
it demolishes tradition when tradition is 
outworn, and always it searches for 
knowledge—for more knowledge of the 
purpose of the invisible God in this visi- 
ble earth, and of the laws to which hu- 
man life is geared, and what that life is 
all about, and what comes next. That 
is the kind of religion that sometime 
must run through the colleges. How 
they are to get it, Heaven knows, but 
they must have it or they are no good. 
Probably it will come to them from the 
outside. As the world gets it, they will 
get it. They are criticized for being 
utilitarian. In that they are like the 
churches. They teach what they know 
and are willing to teach something bet- 
ter if somebody will tell them what it is. 
But what they teach for the most part 
is all right—the fault about it is that it 
looks like the whole of knowledge when 
it isn’t. It is just like the fault that 
Albert Nock imputed to the Puritans 
when he said that they tried to put out 
their Puritan conception as the whole 
of life, whereas it was not the whole of 
life. The Prohibitionists do the same 
thing. They have a kind of a savings- 
bank religion at the bottom of their 
efforts. They try to save the world by 
the compulsory correction of its habits. 
They do some good of minor importance, 
but the world will never be saved by the 
mere correction of its habits. It will be 
saved by activities which spring from 
inspirations that take men out of them- 
selves and make them Godlike. 

When William James said the best 
thing the college could do was to teach 
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its young men to know a good man when 
they saw him, he said what was true 
enough, but it must teach them what is 
Godlike in men. There is a great deal, 
and there is some of it in all men, and 
what the colleges must do is to teach 
their students to know it when they see 
it. It is not the exclusive province of re- 
ligious teachers to teach religion. It is 
the province of all teachers, and a 
teacher who cannot do it is by so much 
less qualified for his job. Agassiz got 
religion out of dissecting fishes, and 
passed it on to his pupils. Darwin got it 
out of earth worms and passed it on, 
and did good, though it raised hob with 
current theology. It is in all the sciences 
and all the arts, and at the heart of all 
literature that is worth its place on the 
shelf. It flows through all life and, unless 
it is felt and recognized, the learner and 
the investigator cannot get to the heart 
of what is going on. The world is a 
wreck not because it had not thrift 
enough, nor food enough, nor commodi- 
ties enough, nor armies and navies and 
guns and poison gas enough, but because 
it lost religion and could not recognize 
and apply the eternal laws to which men 
and nations must conform if they are to 
live in peace. To search out and apply 
these laws and send out men who can 
recognize and apply them, is the great 
job of the colleges, as it is of the churches, 
the job by doing which they can earn 
their keep. 

Robert Briffault declared the other 
day in the English Review that the world 
is suffering to-day more profoundly, per- 
haps, than at.any previous period in its 
history, and that the trouble witk it was 
that the human world in all its aspects 
—political, social, ethical, spiritual, 
zesthetic—has been built upon fictitious 
conventions, once held sacred, held at 
the worst to be expedient and conven- 
ient, and that those conventions are to- 
day no longer believed. That, and no 
less, he says, is “the appalling gravity 
of the situation.” He finds the very 
ground on which the world stood to be 
cracking and sagging beneath it. 
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Faith, he said, can move mountains, 
but the process is not reversible. The 
need of moving mountains, be it ever so 
great, cannot help one jot toward sup- 
plying faith. No manipulation of old 
formulas, no amount of professed belief, 
can serve as the motive power of human 
action. “Our religious tradition, our 
political tradition, our historical tradi- 
tion, our social tradition, our ethical 
tradition, are no longer believed; and, 
being no longer believed, they can 
neither move mountains, nor can they 
move the smallest cog-wheel of the 
world’s machinery by so much as a 
hair’s breadth.” 

Now that, more or less, is what the 
colleges are up against. There is faith 
in religion—the Christian religion—a 
great deal of it, though Briffault does 
not seem to recognize it, but of all other 
things he speaks of it is very much as he 
says. Faith in them is gone. They were 
what the world was run on up to 1914, 
and what happened in the next four 
years still seems to most people suffi- 
cient evidence that the world had been 
run on them long enough, and that it 
needs new ideas and new application of 
them if it is to continue. 

What are the colleges going to offer 
as a substitute for this vanished faith in 
a large part of what they have been used 
to teach? How are they going to help 
the young men in their charge to have 
faith in something and to discover what 
it is they can have faith in, and te work 
out the application of that faith to 
human life in years now ahead? Of 
course, a great deal of what the colleges 


used to teach is still teachable. They 
can teach chemistry and botany and 
physics and mathematics and Latin and 
Greek and more or less even of history. 
They are all good—they all belong to 
knowledge and knowledge is a useful 
thing. The great trick is going to be to 
persuade the young gentlemen that 
these branches are still worth acquaint- 
ance—that they still qualify persons 
who know them more or less to be more 
useful in life and even, some of them, to 
make a better living. A man is not go- 
ing to study very hard unless he thinks 
something important or lucrative is go- 
ing to come of it. If his studies make 
him wise, that is important, whether it 
is lucrative or not, though it is apt to be 
lucrative, too, but unless they do make 
him wise they won’t help him enough, 
and unless he thinks they are going to 
make him wise he will hardly bother 
with them. It comes back a great deal 
to what William James said, that the 
great thing a college education might 
do was to make you know a good man 
when you saw him. It is good men, re- 
markable men, wise and able men, who 
are needed in the reconstruction of hu- 
man life. They are not the current, but 
they may be very helpful in directing 
the current. The great current of life 
is sure to get somewhere always, but 
it goes better and arrives more fortu- 
nately if it gets wise direction. Above 
all things the college boys must be 
helped to believe in something. Some- 
thing must be shown to them that they 
can trust; something must feel strong 
under their feet when they stand up. 
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FROM THE DIARY OF A CAVE MAN 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


CAVE MAN, too intelligent to shave, 
I occupy a comfortable cave 
By a glacial river’s waters 
With my wife, my sons, my daughters, 
And a puppy—who is learning to behave 


We frequently assemble at a feast— 

The barbecue of some prodigious beast. 
We delight in snapping wishbones 
And a few intrusive fishbones 

Do not mitigate our pleasure in the least. 


My neighbor has a Mammoth for a pet, 
Adopted when a tiny Mammothette; 

Now the attic to the basement 

Is its measure of displacement, 
And the horrid thing persists in growing yet! 
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I picture with a true artistic zest 

“The Slaying of the Mammoth” and the rest 
Of my exploits and adventures; 
But the misdirected censures 

Of uncultivated critics are a pest. 


This Aurochs, whom I wounded with a dart, 
Betrays no inclination to depart; 

So I perch upon the bowlder, 

a te ; 

Though the air is growing colder, 
For his horns are even harder than his heart. 

















My children, at their angling, get a shock; 
An Alligator clambers up the dock; 

And his scaly tail a-swishing 

Wholly spoils the salmon fishing, 
So the Baby reprimands him with a rock. 











Our Tribal Wizard tells me, with a sniff, 

“Your Picture Show is scandalous! and if 
You persist in Sabbath Breaking 
You'll be stoned for Nature Faking!” 

So, regretfully, I shove him off the cliff. 



































My wife declares that Tiger’s wholly out 
Of fashion, and there isn’t any doubt 
That an apronette of Lion 
Is the only thing to tie on— 
How I wonder what a Lion thinks about! 





These gentlemen, the disputatious pair, 

May argue whether Science would declare 
That the late lamented mammal 
Is a Llama or a Camel, 

But I'll tell ‘em it’s my Sunday Bill of Fare, 
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The Fate of All 
LITTLE girl in Phila- 


delphia has for a mother 
a charming woman widely 
known in public work. One 
day the child heard a calf, 
down in the barnyard, cry- 
ing for its mother. She 
trotted thither, and began 
consoling it through the 
bars. 

“Don’t cry, dear,” said 
she. “Don’t ery. Your 
mother will come home 
She isn’t lost. She’s 
just gone to the club.” 


soon. 


His Time Was Not Up 


MAN of mercenary 

spirit had a son whom 
he kept well under parental 
charge, allowing him few 
liberties and making him 
work hard. 

It was with a feeling of 
considerable satisfaction 
that the young man rose on 
the morning of his twenty- 
first birthday and began to 
collect his belongings pre- 
paratory to starting out in 
the world. 

The farmer, seeing his son 
packing his trunk, which he 
rightly judged to be evi- 
denee of the early loss of a 
good farm hand, stopped at 
the door of the young man’s room and asked 
what he was going to do. 

The boy very promptly reminded his fa- 
ther of the day of the month and the year 
and declared his intention of striking out in 
the world on his own account. 

“Not much you won't!” shouted the old 
man. “At least not for a while yet! You 
weren't born until after twelve o’clock, so 
you can just take off them good clothes and 
fix to give me another half-day’s work down 
in the potato patch!” 


A Touch of Red 
FUNERAL in colored circles having 
made an unexpected demand for at- 
tractive costumes, Mrs. Gilman’s maid ap- 
plied to her for a second-hand dress upon 
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At the Club 


“Oh, Jack! isn’t it lovely to see our names 


which she had already fixed a covetous eye. 
Its old-rose trimming appeared to that lady 
as unsuited to such a sad occasion, but this 
objection being waived on the plea that 
“she wa’n’t "mongst de mourners,” the gar- 
ment changed hands. 

Two months later Mrs. Gilman was star- 
tled by Susie’s announcement that she was 
going to be married, and not a little shocked 
to find that the prospective bridegroom was 
the newly made widower. 

“* Why, Susie,” she exclaimed, “Sam John- 
son’s wife has hardly been dead two months!” 

“Yes’m, I know,” replied Susie, slightly 
embarrassed, “but Mr. Johnsing say I was 
de nices’-lookin’ lady at de funeral. He tell 
me,” she continued, smiling and dimpling 
reminiscently, “dat dat little tech o’ red on 
dat dress jes’ went right straight to his heart.” 
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Wherein He Fell Short 
CANDIDATE for Congress from a cer- 


tain Western state was never shy about 
telling the voters why they should send him 
to Washington. 

“T am a practical farmer,” he said, boast- 
fully, at one meeting. “I can plow, reap, 
milk cows, I should 
like you to tell me one thing about a farm 
which I cannot do.” 

Then, in the impressive silence, a 
asked from the back of the hall: 


“Can you lay an egg?” 
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shoe a horse—in fact, 


voice 


Prompt Acceptance 


AN Englishman visiting in this country 
attended a dinner given by a hostess 
whose hospitality is notoriously inadequate. 
Her dinners have often been referred to as 
“samples,” and invitations to them are not 
accepted with alacrity the second time. Her 
wealth is large, however, and her social per- 
sistence is untiring, so there are usually some 
guests at the table. 
This dinner was of the usual inadequate 
kind. It served merely as an appetizer to the 
hungry Englishman, and when the coffee was 
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Stealing His Thunder 


served, indicating that the dinner was at an 
end, his evident dissatisfaction was amusing 
to the other guests. The hostess did not 
notice it, however, and said to him, amiably: 

**Now do tell me when we may expect the 
pleasure of having you to dine with us again?” 

‘Immediately, madam, immediately,” was 
the unexpected reply. 


Bullying the Hens 
Y= ARS spent in providing food for board- 


ers, in watching them eat it, and in 
hearing them comment on it had accustomed 
Mrs. Taylor to all sorts of complaints, rea- 
sonable and otherwise. She was a pleasant 
woman, and tried to anticipate the object- 
or’s objections and to smooth his feelings as 
speedily as might be. 

One day at breakfast Mr. Jones, who since 
his attack of typhoid had been consuming 
vast quantities of eggs, looked up from his 
fourth with a slightly offended air. 

**T wish,” he said, “that these hens could 
be got to lay their eggs fresh!” 

The last two words caught Mrs. Taylor’s 
ear. “I know it,” she said, emphatically, 
‘“‘and I think just the way you do about it. 

Tt seems, somehow, as if 
it couldn’t be done any 
more. Years ago, before 
Mr. Taylor died, it wasn’t 
like this at all. Then you 
could make them give you 
fresh ones.” 


The Dangers of Pacifism 


ILLY was proving too 
successful a pugilist 
for the comfort of his com- 
panions— particularly for 
their mothers. So Billy 
was told to be more careful 
in the future, and always 
think. before he resorted 
to violence. 

A few days later he came 
running home, bawling 
desperately, with his hand 
to his head. Between 
sobs he managed to ex- 
plain: 

“Johnnie hit me on the 
head with a hammer, and 
when I stopped to think 
he hit me again.” 


Hf 
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Court-plaster 


Jones: “Great grief! Here’s trouble, lawsuits, damages, and everything. It’s the 


fellow I ran down last night, and I thought I got away clean. 


Ask him 


what he'll take to settle the case, Mary.” 
Mary: “He says he wants twenty-five cents for the court-plaster.” 


THANKS TO SCIENCE 
BY BERTON BRALEY 


(A certain novelist says he couldn't work until he was psychoanalyzed) 


HEN I was a kid I was likely to shirk 
My studies whenever I might; 

I skillfully dodged any manner of work, 
For I was a lazy young wight. 
And though frequent spankings 

plished some good, 
It’s plain to me now as can be 
That I was a youth who was misunderstood; 
I should have been psyched, 
Consistently psyched 
For what was the matter with me! 


accom- 


And when I grew up to a job as a clerk, 
Afflicted with laziness still, 

I often neglected my duty and work, 
As sometimes the best of us will, 

And as a result I was frequently fired, 
Which taught me some sense, I'll agree, 

But now it appears that the treatment re- 

quired 


Was just to be psyched, 
Persistently psyched 
For what was the matter with me! 


I find that some symptoms of laziness lurk 
Around in my system to-day; 
I find that I’m disinclined ever to work 
So long as I’ve chances to play; 
And though I’ve discovered that when I 
need pelf 
I get on the job, I can see 
That truly I shouldn’t be blaming my- 
self, 
No, not in the slightest degree; 
I haven’t made use 
Of this priceless excuse . 
But now I seize on it with glee. 
I’ve never been psyched, 
Insistently psyched, 
And that’s what’s the matter with me! 
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“Get me a regular towel, sonny” 


A Mountain From a Mole Hill 
y HITE-BEARDED Uncle Peleg Per- 
kins, known as the oldest person in his 
community, was standing by his gate when 
a touring car stopped close behind him. Sev- 
eral of the ladies in it asked numerous patron- 
izing questions concerning the locality, all of 
which he answered in considerable detail. 
Then one of them remarked: 
“You must have been around here quite a 
long time.” 
Uncle Peleg slowly raised his stick and 
pointed toward a not distant mountain. 
“Yes, marm,” he said, gravely, “I have so. 
You see that there big high mounting, over 
acrosst? Wal, the time I fust come here that 
there mounting wa’n’t but just about the 
bigness of an ant hill.” 


Discrimination to the Bitter End 
WO ladies visiting in Richmond engaged 
an old-time darky to drive them through 
the cemetery. 

As he went slowly past imposing monu- 
ments, he explained: ‘‘ Here is where de fust 
families is. That is General Woods’s lot; next 
is Major Houston’s, next is Judge White’s’”’— 
each one with a well-known name and title. 


Finally he came to a part that 
told its own story of poverty, and 
he drove rapidly by without any 
explanation. 

Wishing to see how he would 
characterize it, one of the ladies 
asked: 

“Uncle Jerry, who is buried 
here?” 

*“Dese here ain’t no ‘count at 
all; jes’ odds and ends, missie, jes’ 
odds and ends.” 


Less Than One Per Cent 


HERE is a brilliant young 
Britisher in Washington, the 
correspondent of a famous English 
journal, who has not been able to 
realize that the United States has 
really voted itself dry. This has be- 
come somewhat of an obsession on 
his part, and many incidents of ev- 
eryday life afford him opportunity 
for witty sallies in this relation. 
Recently he attended a musi- 
cale, and, after an artist had ren- 
dered “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” 
the Briton was asked by some one who was 
the composer. 
‘Really, for the moment I have forgot- 
ten,” he replied, ““but one might say that, 
whoever the composer, it is Opus X VIII.” 





Shifting Responsibility 
“J HEAR that you are going to Hawaii with 
your husband, Katherine,”’ said the mis- 
tress. “Are you not nervous about the long 
voyage?” 
“Well, mum,” said Kittie, “that’s his look- 
out. I belong to him now, and if anything 
happens to me it ‘Il be his loss, not mine.” 


Preparedness Not Needed 
ETURNING home from some distant 


oasis with a quart of whisky, Mr. Jones 
paused in the yard where a favorite darky, 
an “old-timer,” was at work. 

“Tom, come in when you get ready, and 
T'll give you a dram.” 

“Mr. Jimmie,” replied Tom, impressively, 
dropping his lawn mower and starting with 
rheumatic haste toward the house, “I don’ 
has to git ready. I jus’ stays ready all de 
time.” 





